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FOREWORD 

Out  of  the  many  possibilities  for  what  an  Andover  education  is  all 
about,  one  seems  universally  to  hold  true:  the  process  of  finding  a 
voice.  Whether  in  one  year  or  four,  whether  boarding  or  day,  students  who 
come  to  Andover  leave  with  a stronger  and  clearer  way  of  understanding 
who  they  are  and,  in  turn,  are  able  to  express  themselves  in  new,  more 
evocative  ways.  These  voices  are  shaped  by  place,  time,  teachers,  experi- 
ences, and  most  of  all,  interactions  with  other  students,  themselves  trying 
on  and  trying  out  their  own  voices,  steeped  in  diverse  pasts  and  aiming 
toward  exciting  new  directions. 

Voices  found  in  the  high  school  years  take  many  forms.  For  some,  the  voice 
that  emerges  is  literal:  now  able  to  sing  an  aria,  perform  a declamation,  or 
convince  a teacher  of  a strong  position  in  an  analytical  essay  of  two  to  three 
pages  in  length.  For  others,  the  new-found  voice  is  expressed  through  the 
arc  of  a soccer  ball  struck  at  just  the  right  angle;  a line-drawing  hung  along 
the  corridors  of  Elson;  or  a Tumblr  packed  with  edgy  fashion  photography. 
Perhaps  the  voice  is  the  quiet,  reassuring  tone  that  a proctor  or  prefect 
finds  to  calm  a first-year  student  going  through  exactly  what  she  had  gone 
through  not  so  long  ago  herself.  These  voices  resonate  in  ways  that  matter 
today;  they  might  also  be  the  very  things  that  will  come  rushing  back,  a few 
decades  from  now,  when  alumni  return  to  see  one  another  in  the  warm 
embrace  of  a reunion  back  on  campus. 

Out  Of  the  Blue , is  an  extraordinary  form  of  community  expression.  Through- 
out these  pages,  our  community  members,  from  an  astonishing  array  of  back- 
grounds and  across  many  different  age  groups,  tell  their  stories:  about  their 
backgrounds,  about  coming  to  Andover,  about  what  they  found  at  Andover, 
and  about  what  it  has  meant  to  them.  Through  these  stories,  the  power  of 
the  Andover  experience — founded  in  the  midst  of  revolution  235  years  ago, 
— comes  alive.  We  owe  a debt  to  all  those  who  have  shared  their  stories  with 
us  in  these  pages,  giving  voice  to  what  it  means  to  come  to  Andover. 

— John  Palfrey,  Head  of  School,  Phillips  Academy 
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"Show  a people  as  one  thing,  as  only  one  thing,  over  and  over  again,  and 
that  is  what  they  become." 

- Chimamanda  Ngozi  Adichie 

The  Danger  of  a Single  Story  is  the  title  of  a famous  Ted  Talk  by  Nige- 
rian novelist  Chimamanda  Adichie.  "The  single  story  creates  stereotypes," 
Adichie  says,  "and  the  problem  with  stereotypes  is  not  that  they  are  untrue, 
but  that  they  are  incomplete.  They  make  one  story  become  the  only  story." 
In  developing  the  idea  for  Out  of  the  Blue , the  Community  and  Multicultur- 
al Development  (CAMD)  office  wanted  to  sidestep  the  dangers  of  narrow 
stereotypes  and  show  the  world  that  our  Andover  community  is  the  com- 
posite of  many,  many  stories.  It  is  true  that  we  share  the  common  expe- 
rience of  being  students,  alumni,  staff  or  faculty  of  this  prestigious  New 
England  boarding  school,  but  we  all  have  our  own  story  to  tell  about  our 
identities.  These  stories  speak  powerfully  of  our  similarities,  but  more  often 
they  speak  of  our  differences. 

We  believe  there  are  two  central  messages  that  our  community  must  take 
away  from  the  differences  found  in  these  stories.  First,  our  ways  of  being 
and  our  identities  are  important  to  our  learning  and  growth,  our  style  of 
engagement,  and  our  day-to-day  lives  on  and  off  campus.  If  we  cannot  ac- 
count for  and  acknowledge  these  differences  in  our  interpersonal  engage- 
ment with  each  other,  in  our  classroom  work,  in  our  very  culture,  we  will 
continue  to  (disparately)  suffer  the  consequences  of  the  social  systems  that 
influence  our  lives. 

The  second  message  is  perhaps  more  important  than  the  first:  these  differ- 
ences need  not  be  divisive.  In  fact,  they  are  a source  of  strength.  Andover's 
Statement  of  Purpose  avows  that,  "The  Academy  is  committed  to  estab- 
lishing a community  that  encourages  people  of  diverse  backgrounds  and 
beliefs  to  understand  and  respect  one  another  and  to  be  sensitive  to  differ- 
ences of  gender,  ethnicity,  class  and  sexual  orientation." 
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In  Out  Of  the  Blue , members  of  our  community  have  presented  their  truths, 
in  order  to  provide  knowledge  about  experiences  that  might  be  different 
from  yours.  In  telling  these  truths  in  the  form  of  stories  and  poems,  the  con- 
tributors to  this  project  want  to  help  build  a stronger  community  through 
which  we  can  better  understand  and  communicate  with  one  another.  As 
the  CAMD  Office  strives  to  create  an  inclusive  community  that  embraces 
difference  and  celebrates  all  cultures  and  identities,  we  have  discovered 
that  through  telling  our  individual  stories  we  can  bridge  the  gaps  that  of- 
ten divide  us  and  create  stronger  bonds  that  bring  us  closer  together  as  a 
community. 

Understanding  and  valuing  each  other  for  who  we  are  may  not  always  be 
easy,  particularly  in  areas  we  are  less  familiar  with.  Our  hope  is  that  you  will 
not  only  enjoy  the  stories  contained  in  the  following  pages,  but  that  you 
will  expand  your  own  understanding  and  thinking  about  the  challenges  and 
triumphs  of  living  in  such  a richly  diverse  community. 

- Linda  Carter  Griffith,  Dean  and  SusanneTorabi, 
International  Student  Coordinator,  Office  of  Community  and 
Multicultural  Development  (CAMD),  Phillips  Academy— 

- Chris  Messinger,  Executive  Director,  Boston  Mobilization 


HOW  TO  USE 
THE  BOOK 

"What  we  have  to  do...  is  to  find  a way  to  celebrate  our  diversity  and 
debate  our  differences  without  fracturing  our  communities." 

- Hillary  Clinton 

This  book  captures  the  true  stories  of  Andover  students  and  alumni.  It 
is  not  a textbook.  Instead  it  contains  experiences  of  current  and  for- 
mer Andover  students  and  staff.  This  book  includes  seven  chapters  around 
specific  identity  areas.  You  may  start  with  the  chapters  that  most  interest 
you  or  read  the  book  in  its  entirety  cover  to  cover.  We  encourage  you  to 
explore  and  find  stories  that  introduce  you  to  different  perspectives.  We 
hope  you  will  also  find  stories  that  resonate  deeply  with  your  own  experi- 
ence. For  further  reflection  and  discussion,  we  offer  questions  for  each  story 
(and  the  chapter  as  a whole)  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  These  questions 
invite  you  to  think  more  deeply  about  each  author's  experience  and  the 
complex  layers  of  personal  identity.  After  engaging  in  individual  reflection, 
we  invite  you  to  have  a conversation  with  a friend,  share  your  thoughts 
in  a club  meeting  or  write  a response  for  the  Out  Of  The  Blue  project  on 
www.out-ofthe-blue.net.  Use  this  book  in  whatever  way  suits  you  best! 

Rather  than  offering  solutions  and  answers,  this  book  presents  an  array  of 
experiences.  It  is  our  hope  that  you  will  soak  these  stories  in  and  start  think- 
ing of  ways  that  you  can  make  a difference  and  create  a positive  change 
at  Andover.  Though  the  print  version  of  OOTB  is  now  complete,  we  realize 
that  there  are  many  more  untold  personal  stories  out  there.  Therefore,  let  us 
continue  to  ask  ourselves  how  we  can  create  a community  where  all  voices 
are  heard  and  everyone  belongs. 
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- Poem  By  Saadi  Shirazi  (1209-1292) 


Translation  byArynpour: 

Human  beings  are  members  of  a whole, 
In  creation  of  one  essence  and  soul. 

If  one  member  is  afflicted  with  pain, 
Other  members  uneasy  will  remain. 

If  you've  no  sympathy  for  human  pain, 
The  name  of  human  you  cannot  retain! 
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GENDER 


INTRODUCTION 


Each  of  us  has  gender,  and  each  of  us  is  shaped  by  gender.  But  what  is 
gender?  Many  experts  distinguish  between  biological  sex  and  cultural 
gender. 

Biological  sex  refers  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  us  are  born  with  two  x chro- 
mosomes or  with  an  x and  a y.  And  nearly  all  of  us  are  born  with  a specific 
ability  to  reproduce,  either  to  produce  an  egg  and  bear  a child  or  to  fertilize 
an  egg. 

Those  biological  differences  aren't  gender.  Gender  is  what  we  make  of  those 
differences:  it's  the  meaning  we  give  to  those  differences. 

Gender,  as  we  experience  it  in  daily  life,  is  a set  of  beliefs  and  codes  and 
behavioral  scripts  that  we  spend  our  lifetimes  learning,  enforcing,  relearning, 
adjusting.  We  learn  that  boys  don't  cry  and  girls  have  good  manners.  We  learn 
that  men  like  sex  better  than  women  and  that  women  have  stronger  moral 
impulses.  Or,  at  least,  we  learn  these  things  if  we  live  in  the  United  States  in 
the  21st  century. 

Gender  beliefs  are  not  universal.  Centuries  ago,  Scottish  boys  learned  that 
manly  warriors  wore  skirts.  In  the  United  States  today,  boys  learn  that  a skirt  is 
a badge  of  womanhood.  In  traditional  China,  tiny  feet  were  a sign  of  feminine 
beauty.  In  the  modern  U.S.,  women's  feet  have  little  part  in  our  beliefs  about 
femininity.  Gender  changes  with  time  and  place. 

In  addition,  gender  interacts  with  other  facts  about  a person  to  affect  our 
perception.  If  we  see  a woman  walking  down  a dark  street  toward  us,  we 
don't  react.  If  we  see  a man  walking  down  the  same  street,  we  will  react 
differently  depending  on  whether  he's  old  or  young.  And,  if  he's  young,  many 
Americans  will  react  differently  depending  on  whether  he's  black  and  white. 
The  way  gender  interacts  with  race,  class,  age,  and  sexual  orientation  plays  an 
important  role  in  structuring  our  society  and  our  daily  lives. 
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Gender  can  also  be  confusing  because  it  shapes  our  deepest  feelings  and  our 
most  intimate  relationships,  and  at  the  same  time  it  has  served  as  a dividing 
line  of  political  power  and  economic  opportunity.  The  poems  and  essays  that 
follow  reflect  gender  in  both  its  personal  and  its  political  dimensions.  As  you 
read  them,  think  about  how  the  political  interacts  with  the  personal. 

These  issues  play  out  every  day  in  every  life  at  Phillips  Academy,  and  they 
have  molded  the  history  of  the  school.  Our  Phillips  Academy  of  today  is  the 
descendant  of  two  schools.  Phillips  Academy  was  founded  as  a boys'  school 
in  1778.  A few  hundred  yards  away,  Abbot  Academy  was  founded  in  1829 
as  a school  for  girls.  The  mission  of  each  school  was  rooted  in  the  gender 
expectations  of  the  time,  teaching  subjects  that  were  gender  appropriate 
(Latin  vs.  piano),  instilling  different  values  (independence  vs.  submission),  and 
preparing  students  for  separate  roles  (public  vs.  domestic).  As  time  passed, 
the  curriculum  of  each  school  evolved  to  follow  new  ideas  about  manhood 
and  womanhood,  but  the  content  of  the  education  offered  by  the  two  school 
remained  different. 

In  1 973,  the  two  schools  merged  to  form  Phillips  Academy  as  a coeducational 
institution.  But  did  the  missions  and  educational  experiences  merge?  Is  to- 
day's Phillips  Academy  coeducational  in  its  purposes  and  programs?  These 
are  important  questions  to  ask  as  the  school  celebrates  fortieth  anniversary 
of  coeducation. 

- Edward  Rotundo,  Brace  Center  and  Gender  Studies, 
Co-Chair,  Phillips  Academy 


>>  GENDER 

I AM 


I am  a woman. 

I am  loving. 

I am  kind. 

But  I am  not  weak. 

I am  strong. 

I am  a leader. 

I am  passionate. 

I am  driven. 

I refuse  to  be  constrained. 

I challenge  our  patriarchal  society. 

I want  more  for  girls. 

I want  support. 

I want  PA  to  fight  for  women. 

■ According  to  the  State  of  the  Academy  2013  (685  respon- 
dents), 67  percent  of  females  surveyed  believe  gender  affects 
the  chances  of  getting  a leadership  position.  60.5  percent  of 
males  disagree. 

Source:  www.phillipian.net/sota13/sections/general.html  ~ i 5 


I’M  SASSY  AND  I KNOW  IT 


| am  sassy  and  I know  it.  And  I am  glad  that  my  friends  at  PA  appreciate  it. 

Growing  up  in  an  Asian  society  where  traditional  values  regarding  gender 
stereotypes  still  prevail,  I am  hardly  a typical  girl.  In  fact,  I defeat  almost  all 
traits  of  what  many  conventional  people  in  Taiwan  expect  for  a girl.  I love 
sports  and  running  around  outside  more  than  playing  with  dolls  indoors.  I 
choose  pants  and  shorts  over  skirts  and  dresses,  so  I can  move  without  any 
restraint.  I talk  loudly  and  freely,  and  I am  not  meticulous  about  details  and 
manners.  I am  one  sassy  girl. 

Of  course,  I have  encountered  numerous  instances  in  which  people  try  to 
"fix"  my  personality  so  I can  be  the  typical  Chinese  good  girl.  I still  remem- 
ber a conversation  with  my  middle  school  teacher  on  this  subject: 

"Stephanie,  you  are  studious,  intelligent,  and  kind.  And  everyone  likes  you 
a lot,"  said  my  teacher. 

"I  am  aware  of  that,"  I replied  with  a smirk. 


My  teacher  didn't  explain  much  and  left  me  with  this,  "It's  better  to  be  a 
lady." 

Thus,  I began  my  journey  to  become  a lady.  Chinese  society  expects  girls 
to  be  meek  and  submissive  and  discourages  them  from  expressing  their 
opinions.  However,  I am  lively  and  unafraid  of  voicing  my  thoughts.  I tried 
my  best  to  stay  quiet  and  obedient.  I refrained  from  joking  and  attempted 
to  sit  properly  for  the  entire  class.  I knew  it  was  trouble  as  certainly  as  Taylor 
Swift  did. 


I She  chuckled  and  said,  "But  you 
joke  around  too  much.  You  should 
be  graceful,  like  a lady." 


"What's  wrong  with  being  a sassy 
girl?" 
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>> GENDER 


My  friends  quickly  noticed  my  abnormal  behavior  and  asked  if  I was  sick. 
I realized  that  if  I conformed  to  social  expectations,  I would  not  be  the 
real  me.  I must  never  lose  my  identity  because  the  real  Stephanie  is  sassy 
and  un-ladylike,  she  is  sincere  and  authentic.  I decided  that  I would  never 
change  myself  for  others  because  what  is  real  is  always  more  precious  and 
remarkable  than  what  is  pretended. 


I am  sassy  and  I know  it. 


STILL  GIRLS  GOING  TO  A 
BOYS’  SCHOOL 


When  I came  to  Andover  last  year  as  a new  lower,  I never  saw  myself 
getting  involved  in  gender  studies  on  campus.  I grew  up  hardly  notic- 
ing gender  distinctions,  raised  by  a single  mother  and  with  the  majority  of  my 
education  at  a school  run  by  the  Sisters  of  Divine  Providence.  The  fact  that 
I am  a girl  had  never  limited  my  opportunities.  However,  a series  of  events 
transpired  after  I arrived  on  campus  last  year  that  sparked  my  interest  in 
exploring  gender  issues. 

On  February  9,  2012  student  body  president  Uday  Singh,  '12,  commented  in 
a Phillipian  article  concerning  gender  imbalance  at  Andover:  "Traditionally, 
especially  in  terms  of  government,  men  tend  to  gravitate  more  towards  larger 
leadership  roles.  Women,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  be  stereotypical,  generally 
focus  on  more  creative  roles." 


our  image  of  a student,"  wrote  Abigail  Burman  '12,  in  a response  to  the 
original  article.  "When  we  picture  the  ultimate  Andover  student — dedicated, 
multi-talented  and  marked  for  success — well  almost  always  choose  males. 
Andover  started  admitting  women  to  the  school  in  1973,  but  it's  never  truly 
integrated  them  into  the  school's  story  and  the  school's  culture." 

In  addition,  I curiously  watched  the  race  for  school  president  unfold.  I was 
surprised  to  see  only  two  girls  in  the  pool  of  thirteen  and  to  overhear  students 
say  the  girl  who  made  it  to  the  final  three  wouldn't  win  because  she  was 
female.  The  girl  ended  up  losing  the  election,  in  part,  it  seemed,  because  she 
is  a girl. 


f broke  out.  "It's  not  just  our  images 
of  a leader  that  are  male — it's  also 


II  watched  as  a school-wide  debate 
about  the  role  of  females  on  cam- 
pus both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom 
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>>  GENDER 


I realized  that  Andover,  while  extremely  progressive  in  many  ways,  lags  still 
somewhat  behind  on  issues  of  gender.  Many  assumptions  we  have  about  it 
are  unconscious.  It  is  like  Abigail  said,  we  picture  our  successful  students  as 
boys,  not  maliciously  but  just  out  of  habit.  Here,  being  a girl  seems  to  matter. 

Around  the  same  time,  I began  discussions  with  another  student  who  was 
interested  in  the  history  of  Abbot  Academy.  I was  vaguely  aware  that  Abbot 
Academy  had  existed  and  had  at  some  point  merged  with  Phillips,  but  I didn't 
know  of  any  of  the  details  or  consequences  of  that  merger.  We  began  looking 
into  the  history  of  both  Abbot  and  Phillips  to  understand  what  it  means  to  be 
female  at  Andover.  Over  the  summer,  we  researched  the  merger  extensively 
in  the  Phillips  Academy  Archives  and  wrote  a forty  page  paper  articulating 
our  findings.  In  doing  so,  we  found  the  story  of  the  girls  who,  for  more  than 
a century,  lived  and  attended  school  next  door  to  our  dorm.  We  realized  that 
the  merger  had  long  lasting  implications  and  that  maybe,  nearly  forty  years 
later,  we  were  still  girls  going  to  a boys'  school. 

As  a school  we  have  made  progress  in  terms  of  gender,  but  we  still  have  work 
to  do  in  limiting  assumptions  we  have  about  gender,  especially  in  leadership 
positions.  This  year,  I am  a proctor  at  the  Brace  Center,  work  in  the  Abbot 
archives  with  Dr.  Roberts,  have  lunch  with  Abbot  alumnae,  and  serve  on  the 
Coeducation  Committee  tasked  with  planning  the  40th  anniversary  of  coedu- 
cation at  Andover.  I think  being  conscious  of  our  assumptions  is  a good  first 
step,  but  we  also  must  work  together  to  change  the  culture  at  the  school. 
Only  then  can  girls  become  truly  integrated  at  Andover  and  the  Academy 
finally  become  a coeducational  school. 


According  to  a Letter  to  the  Editor  published  in  the  Phillipian 
Online,  there  have  been  a total  of  four  female  Phillips  Acad- 
emy Presidents  in  the  past  40  years. 
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WEAK,  MORTAL,  FLAWED 


I will  never  take  you  to  a rom-com, 
Not  even  on  an  anniversary, 
Because  I like  action  movies. 

In  fact  no  anniversaries  for  us, 

Because  to  me,  a three  month 
commitment 

Is  not  impressive  enough  for  a gift. 

Also,  I get  that  it's  hard  to 
remember  dates, 

Probably  I will  be  the  one  to  forget; 

I am  not  going  to  ask  you  to 
save  me, 

Because  I have  known  men, 

To  be  just  like  women. 

Weak,  mortal,  flawed. 

I won't  ask  you  to  be  perfect, 

To  never  look  at  another  girl. 

I don't  want  you  to  be  a husband 
to  me, 

Or  even  a father. 

Because  they  are  bound  to  be 


Weak,  mortal  and  flawed. 

I won't  ask  you  to  pay  for  me  all 
the  time, 

We  can  take  turns, 

Splitting  the  bill  is  just  too  formal. 

"I  got  you  this  time." 

I will  make  you  laugh, 

A deep  belly  laugh 

The  kind  that  makes  you  yank  back 
your  head, 

And  show  people  your  molars. 

All  the  same, 

You  should  make  me  laugh, 

A deep  belly  laugh. 

Because  I like  you  as  you  are, 

I picked  you,  chose  you. 

So,  you  have  to  choose  me, 

With  my  thick  thighs, 

Chubby  belly, 

And  sideburns  that  compete 
with  Elvis'. 


>> GENDER 


Because  once  you  get  over  that, 

You'll  find  that, 

I have  great  breasts 

Smooth  hair  that  always  smells 
good, 

A likeable  cynicism, 

Good  taste  in  movies,  music,  and 
clothes. 

I don't  layer  cakes  of  makeup, 

Don't  lie  because  it's  easier, 

Or  forget  to  thank  God, 

Or  get  moody  when  I'm  on  my 
period, 

But  hey,  don't  get  me  wrong, 

I am  not  obsessed  with  you, 

Not  convinced  that  you  are  the  one. 

I know  there's  always  going  to  be 
others, 

To  me  there  isn't  "the  one," 

But  more  like  "one  of  them" 

Them  that  can  make  me  happy. 

As  an  asylee,  I have  learnt, 

Things  change, 


Which  makes  people  change. 

And  you  shouldn't  take  it  personally, 
Because  when  the  whale  grew  legs 
And  became  a crocodile, 

Shit  had  to  adjust. 


^Because  I have  known 
men,  / To  be  like  women. 
Weak,  mortal,  flawed 


Bottom  line: 

There  are  no  unreasonable 
expectations  here, 

Neither  is  there  low  self-esteem. 

I know  I don't  need  to  waste  boxes 
of  Kleenex, 

If  you  don't  call, 

Because  you  are  "one  of  them" 

But,  I would  like  it  if  you  did. 


BLINDED  BY  THE  ANSWER 


L 


I can  say  whatever  I want  to/'  I huffed,  crossing  my  arms  much  like  any 
rebellious  teenager  would. 

"It's  unladylike,"  my  aunt  chastised.  "Girls  should  not  swear."  I pursed  my 
lips  but  said  no  more,  not  wanting  to  get  in  trouble.  I was  having  a difficult 
time  understanding  why  boys  were  allowed  to  swear  but  not  girls. 

"Then  why  are  boys  allowed  to  swear?"  I could  not  resist  asking.  Her  eyes 
narrowed  for  a small  fraction  of  a second.  She  smiled  a patronizing  smile,  a 
bemused  babysitter  smiling  at  a ridiculous  notion  uttered  by  a child. 

She  never  answered  my  question.  To  this  day,  I am  still  confused  as  to  why 
boys  are  allowed  to  swear  when  girls  are  not.  To  the  rebellious  teenage 
female's  mind,  it  is  a question  with  no  sensible  answer.  I am  sure  that  there 
are  people  willing  to  tell  me  that  there  still  is  gender  inequality  and  that 
this  is  a much  better  women's  rights  situation  than  one  hundred  years  ago. 

There  are  also  people  who  will 
not  answer.  Those  people  are  the 
ones  who  have  the  answer  be- 
fore their  eyes,  yet  they  choose  to 
blind  themselves.  Though  there  is 
an  answer  in  each  person's  mind,  they  do  not  want  to  say  the  words  out 
loud.  Until  those  people  can  come  to  terms  with  the  answer  in  their  mind 
and  the  answer  they  are  saying,  or  refusing  to  say,  no  change  will  be  made. 
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»»  GENDER 

ALL  GOOD 


To  date  or  not  to  date  - that  is  the  question  for  most  guys.  Let's  face 
it,  there  is  nothing  better  than  hanging  out  with  your  friends,  shooting 
hoops,  playing  pool,  and  generally  mucking  around  telling  bawdy  jokes  and 
tall  tales.  Every  guy  is  hard  put  to  give  up  the  relative  freedom  that  a non- 
dating status  affords.  But  then, 

SHE  appears.... The  Girl. 

She  makes  it  worth  forfeiting 
some,  if  not  all,  of  that  male  bond- 
ing brotherhood.  She  is  beautiful. 

She  is  funny.  She  is  smart,  and  You,  the  dating  guy,  are  about  to  go  broke. 
Decorum  dictates  that  we  open  doors  for  her.  We  pull  out  her  chair  for  her. 
And  we  pick  up  the  check  wherever  the  two  of  you  may  go.  You  suddenly 
find  yourself  suffering  long  never-ending  discussions  about  what  you  meant 
to  say  and  about  what  you  really  feel. 

But  it's  all  worth  it,  my  friend!!  Because  one  glance  across  the  table  to 
those  beautiful  eyes  and  you  know  that  it  is  all  worth  it.  One  kiss  and  you 
can  forget  you  even  had  a brotherhood.  But  don't  worry-in  two  weeks,  she 
will  dump  you  and  you'll  be  right  back  in  there  telling  tall  tales  with  the 
guys  about  the  girl  you  dated  once.  It's  all  good. 


^One  kiss  and  you  can  forget 
you  even  had  a brotherhood.** 
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MALE  PRIVILEGE? 


A male 
At  Andover 

And  its  only  freshman  year, 

And  at  the  height  of  the  feminist  movement. 

Rough! 

Lack  of  respect, 

if  you  make  an  unpopular  comment  about  the  subject 

(and  everyone  assumes  you  are  uneducated  regarding  the  topic) 

And  most  upperclassmen  belittle  your  thoughts 

Deceiving  you  into  believing  that  you  are  wrong  and  they  are  right, 

Thus  changing  your  opinion 

So  you  won't  put  up  a fight. 

But  if  only  they  knew 

The  male  mystique  isn't  as  overpowering  as  they  may  view. 

21st  century  experience: 

If  I were  to  walk  down  a dark  alley  behind  a female, 

What  is  the  expectation? 

If  I were  to  have  relations  with  an  underage  girl  and  get  caught, 
What  is  the  reaction? 

If  I were  to  be  accused  of  cheating  off  a girl  in  class  and  denied  it, 
Who  would  believe? 

If  I were  to  be  accused  of  cheating  on  a girl  and  denied  it, 
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>> GENDER 


What  admonishment  would 
I receive? 

If  I were  to  father  children  and 
not  take  care  of  them, 

Wouldn't  that  be  a sin? 


^But  if  only  they  knew  The 
male  mystique  isn’t  as  over- 
powering as  they  may  view.** 


And  if  I were  to  divorce  my  wife  and  fight  over  who  takes  care  of  the  kids, 


What  would  I end  up  with? 


Honestly,  in  my  past  experiences, 

The  male  privilege  hasn't  been  much 
Privileged! 


a According  to  the  website  divorcepeers.com/stats18.htm, 
when  parents  go  to  trial  over  child  custody  during  a 
divorce,  this  is  what  they  want  and  what  they  actually  receive: 


Mothers  want  Fathers  want  Actual  outcome 


Sole  custody  to  mother 

82% 

29% 

44% 

Sole  custody  to  father 

3% 

33% 

11% 

Joint  custody 

15% 

35% 

40% 
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According  to  www.education.com: 

''The  gender  role  stereotypes  that  schools  help  to 
reproduce  include  the  notion  that  girls  are  caring, 
nurturing,  quiet,  helpful,  considerate  of  others,  and 
place  others'  needs  before  their  own.  Academically 
able  girls'  achievements  are  attributed  to  their  hard 
work,  whereas  successful  boys  are  considered  natu- 
rally gifted.  In  contrast,  underachieving  male  students 
are  considered  lazy,  whereas  underachieving  girls  are 
regarded  as  not  capable.  Boys  are  viewed  as  rational, 
logical,  unemotional,  and  strong  and  are  also  expected 
to  be  outgoing,  smart,  and  naturally  academically  tal- 
ented. Thus  in  schools,  gender  role  stereotypes  attribute 
males'  academic  success  to  innate  intelligence  and 
girls'  achievements  to  hard  work." 


A study  in  the  UK,  written  about  under  www.salon. 
com/201 0/09/0 1/boys_stereotyped/  further  detailed  the 
impact  of  gender  stereotyping  in  the  classroom  on  boys. 

According  to  the  study,  when  grade  school  kids  had  to 
"assign  statements  like  'this  child  is  really  clever'  or  'this 
child  always  finishes  their  work'  to  pictures  of  boys  and 
girls.  It  emerged  that  pupils  from  all  ages  were  more  likely 
to  identify  girls  as  being  better  behaved  and  harder  work- 
ing. Even  boys  were  more  likely  to  pick  out  girls  as  high 
achievers,  researchers  said."  Furthermore,  researchers 
found  that  "when  you  announce  before  a test  that  boys 
don't  perform  as  well  as  girls,  lo  and  behold,  boys  don't 
perform  as  well  as  girls." 
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CHICKEN 


»>  GENDER 


I remember  thinking  back  to  my  first  day  on  the  lawn  lower  year.  It  seemed 
that  every  male  varsity  athlete  was  there,  proudly  strutting  around  to  dis- 
play lean,  athletic  bodies  while  their  female  counterparts  lounged  around 
in  bikinis.  A heavy  cloud  of  testosterone  hung  in  the  air  as  each  guy  tried 
to  casually,  effortlessly,  out-macho  the  other  in  pickup  games  of  barefoot 
soccer,  hacky  sack,  and  Frisbee.  It  was  like  a strange  show  for  the  women; 
it  was  the  one  time  it  wasn't  considered  "douchey"  or  arrogant  to  strut 
around  shirtless.  It  was  your  one  opportunity  to  boast  your  peppiness,  at- 
tractiveness, athleticism,  and  confidence  to  anyone  who  cared  to  watch.  I 
was  acutely  aware  that  I lacked  long  flowing  hair  and  chiseled  arms.  Ray 
Bans  sat  funny  on  my  face,  and  baby  fat  still  clung  to  my  body,  reminiscent 
of  a boyhood  I longed  to  leave  behind.  So  I stayed,  seated  and  fully  clothed, 
feeling  timid  and  relatively  unimpressive.  My  attempts  to  convince  myself 
that  I was  more  than  met  the  eye  were  fruitless  and  my  lack  of  confidence 
got  the  best  of  me.  That  was  my  experience  in  any  multi-gender  interaction 
lower  year:  I would  sit  around  trying  to  muster  up  the  courage  to  talk  to 
someone,  but  the  voice  in  my  head  would  remind  me  that  all  that  waited 
for  me  at  the  end  of  any  conversation  was  embarrassment. 

I remember  thinking  back  to  my  lower  year  insecurity  when,  nearly  twelve 
months  later,  the  sun  again  glistened  hot  and  bright  and  the  tensions  of 
spring  again  crystallized  the  dark,  receding  air  of  winter.  Each  guy  tenta- 
tively made  eye  contact,  seeing  who  would  be  the  first  to  make  a move,  as 
if  we  were  all  part  of  some  intimate  game  of  chicken.  And  then  it  happened: 
a bright  pink  vineyard  vines  shirt  fell  to  the  manicured  grass  of  the  great 
lawn,  and  more  were  quick  to  follow.  I masked  my  excitement  as  I stood, 
feeling  a lifetime  of  insecurities  falling  behind  me  with  my  shirt  as  I stepped 
up  to  join  the  masses  in  pickup  games  of  show  off.  I was  finally  to  have 
my  turn  in  the  strange  social  ritual  that  ruled  the  gorgeous  afternoons.  But 
after  a year  of  change,  something  else  was  on  my  mind. 

The  feminist  movement  had  reached  PA  and  my  ears  earlier  in  the  year,  par- 
ticularly the  discussion  surrounding  the  hook-up  culture.  Debate  engulfed 


all  areas  of  the  PA  campus,  and  the  point,  as  I understood  it,  was  that  many 
women  saw  men  as  culpable  for  hook-up  problems;  the  men  controlled  the 
whole  process  of  hooking  up;  we  set  the  standards  and  deemed  who  was 
worthy  and  who  was  not. 

All  of  this  happened  during  a year  of  transformation  for  me.  I had  recently 
discovered  the  gym  and  the  science  of  healthy  eating,  abs  were  beginning 
to  peek  through  my  stomach,  and  my  jawline  was  growing  firmer  as  the 
excess  skin  fell  off  of  it.  Even  my  wardrobe  changed:  I traded  in  athletic 
shorts  and  hoodies  for  polo  button-downs  and  colored  shorts.  I slipped 
into  Sperry's  when  it  was  warm  and  never  tied  my  Tims  when  it  was  cold, 
because  to  wear  Tims  without  flop  just  looks  absurd  (or  so  I was  told).  As 
each  day  passed  and  spring  raced  closer  and  closer,  I felt  more  like  I was 
fitting  a mold,  a mold  I had  never  fit  freshman  and  lower  year,  a mold  that 
took  away  every  shred  of  confidence,  that  prevented  me  from  finding  the 
courage  to  talk  to  girls,  from  joking  openly  with  guys,  from  wearing  any- 
thing that  was  not  loose  and  bulky.  Perhaps  that  was  what,  at  the  time, 
frustrated  me  most  about  the  sides  of  this  conversation  that  I was  hearing, 
about  many  of  my  female  friends  berating  men  for  their  indulgence  and  al- 
lowance of  a sexist  hook-up  culture  to  continue.  I felt  attacked,  indignant, 


>> GENDER 


and  a little  bit  defensive,  and  I didn't  really  try  to  understand  or  look  at  it 
from  a different  perspective.  Just  a year  before,  I felt  like  I had  no  say  in  any 
standards,  and,  if  anything,  I was  falling  short  of  standards,  but  definitely 
not  standards  set  by  men  at  the 
school.  When  girls  accused  my 
friends  of  objectifying  girls  and 
only  paying  attention  to  the  way 

they  look,  I wanted  to  scream  that  

they  did  the  same  thing.  I didn't  ▼ 

want  to  look  at  how  I played  a crucial  role  in  a sometimes-damaging  cul- 
ture. I didn't  understand  how  I could  be  the  only  "bad  guy"  when  it  felt  like 
I was  surrounded  by  "bad  people." 


■■‘Fuck  you,  faggot,’  cut 
through  the  air  before  I knew 
what  I was  thinking.  The  boy 
didn’t  even  blink.** 


My  lower  year  feelings  of  insecurity  eventually  drove  me  to  change  the  way 
I looked.  I underwent  a total  overhaul  of  my  daily  habits  and  worked  like 
hell.  With  the  new  body  of  mine  came  a sense  of  rebirth  and  a fresh  start; 
my  insecurities  vanished  and  I began  to  blossom  socially.  I had  never  felt 
better  about  myself  or  the  people  around  me,  and  Saturday  nights  were 
suddenly  filled  with  less  fear  and  more  fun.  I became  one  of  those  advan- 
taged by  a system  that  I knew  had  an  uglier  side. 


It  was  one  day  on  my  confidence  cloud  nine  that  a friend  told  me  I shouldn't 
be  so  pleased,  that  I was  just  a skinny  boy  with  no  real  muscle.  Perhaps  I 
should  have  felt  moderately  proud  of  my  hard  work  and  improved  health, 
but  I took  his  comment  to  heart,  adding  it  onto  an  already  mountainous 
pile  of  internalizations  that  I was  not  good  enough.  It  was  different  this 
time,  though,  because  his  was  the  first  critique  that  I did  not  feel  coming 
from  a girl,  emerging  instead  from  one  of  my  own  kind,  a guy  who  likely 
experiences  the  same  pressures  that  I do.  But  what  surprised  me  the  most 
was  my  response  to  his  criticism.  The  words " Fuck  you,  faggot"  cut  through 
the  air  before  I knew  what  I was  thinking.  The  boy  didn't  even  blink.  A year 
before  I couldn't  have  fathomed  the  idea  of  calling  someone  a faggot.  Now 
I was  calling  a boy  in  the  gym  one  because  he  reminded  me  that  he  is  stron- 
ger than  I am.  I didn't  think  twice  about  the  incident,  until  now. 
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I didn't  just  change  the  way  I looked  in  the  past  year;  I changed  who  I am. 
I changed  the  way  I dress,  talk,  eat,  sleep  and  behave  around  men  and 
women.  I adopted  an  entirely  new  persona.  This  is  why  I could  never  under- 
stand discussions  about  the  hook-up  culture;  the  issue  I saw  in  the  conver- 
sation I heard  was  never  about  relationships  as  much  as  it  was  our  attitude 
toward  everything  in  our  day-to-day  existence.  I saw  social  connotations 
attached  to  gender  seeping  into  every  aspect  of  life,  insidiously  influencing 
every  movement  and  word.  More  strikingly,  I saw  constructed  models  of 
hyper-masculinity  and  -femininity.  We  are  so  comfortable  with  gendered 
social  roles  and  behaviors  that  we  don't  even  notice  them.  The  only  way  to 
consciousness  is  to  examine  ourselves,  to  see  what  each  one  of  us  does  to 
proliferate  the  gendered  constraints  that  keep  us  from  being  free  as  people. 
Then  perhaps  we  can  be  braver.  We  don't  have  to  hold  hands  and  skip  into 
the  sunset,  but  it  only  takes  small,  everyday  actions  to  challenge  normalcy. 


In  David  F.  Nobles  1992  book  A World  Without  Women:  The 
Christian  Clerical  Culture  of  Western  Society,  Nobles  men- 
tions a survey  in  which  women  and  men  were  asked  what 
they  were  most  afraid  of.  Women  were  most  afraid  of  be- 
ing raped  and  murdered.  Men  were  most  afraid  of  being 
laughed  at. 
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BEING  A WOMAN 


»>  GENDER 


To  you,  being  a woman  is  being  the  little  girl  in  the  t-shirt  and  cargo 
shorts,  playing  soccer  and  basketball  with  boys  at  recess.  It's  dodging 
alien  creatures  in  flower  dresses  and  bows  who  sit  on  the  swings  braiding 
hair.  It's  knowing  your  soft  features  and  long  ponytail  make  you  different 
from  the  other  firefighters,  astronauts,  and  athletes  that  populate  the  play- 
ground, but  it's  not  caring,  because  you're  all  kids  and  your  primary  ques- 
tion is  "will  you  play  with  me?" 

It's  suddenly  realizing  that  it's  weird  to  hang  out  with  boys,  that  it's  ugly  for 
a girl  to  wear  baggy  shirts  and  sneakers.  It's  when  all  of  your  friends  stop 
asking  you  to  play,  when  you  always  get  picked  last  for  teams  by  the  team 
captains  who  are  always  male.  It's  hurting,  wishing  you  didn't  understand 
why  they  don't  want  you  anymore,  but  deep  inside  feeling  it  too:  the  un- 
conscious fear  of  social  misstep  in  a culture  that  dictates  that  girls  and  boys 
are  fundamental  opposites  of  a binary  that  cannot  mix.  Being  a woman  is 
acquiescing  when  the  teacher  tells  you  to  sit  still  while  boys  squirm  in  their 
seats.  It  is,  for  the  first  time  since  you  began  to  clothe  yourself,  putting  on  a 
new  flower  dress  and  sitting  on  the  swings  at  recess. 

To  you,  being  a woman  is  being  ugly  and  late  to  develop,  stuck  in  the  lanky 
body  of  a child  while  caught  in  the  awkward  intermediate  of  almost-ado- 
lescent.  It's  subtle  gazes  that  evolve  into  fluorescent  signs,  harsh  on  your 
sheltered  eyes,  too  bright  for  the  tiny  blossoms  on  your  dress.  It's  a quiet 
childhood  that  could  not  prepare  you  for  sudden  contact  with  a culture  in 
which  being  a woman  matters. 

Being  a woman  is  the  moment  when  you  are  first  exposed  to  your  own 
sexuality/a  projected  image  that  hardly  belongs  to  you  but  that  you  can  still 
learn  to  associate  with  shame.  It's  kids  protected  by  an  armor  of  friends  and 
beauty  cutting  apart  your  body  with  taunts  like  knives  that  slice  through  the 
petals  of  your  flower  dresses  in  one  stroke.  It's  being  nothing  in  a popular 
paradigm  of  hot  and  sexy.  It's  realizing  the  painful  duality,  that,  in  order  to 
be  accepted  you  would  not  be  able  to  choose  what  to  do  with  your  own 
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body,  that  even  if  you  do  nothing,  words,  and  judgments  and,  god  forbid, 
physical  violence  will  be  forced  upon  it.  So  being  a woman  is  associated 
with  total  lack  of  control. 

Being  a woman  is  being  covered,  ensnared,  by  push-up  bras  and  makeup 
and  chemical  hair.  It's  curves  that  emerge,  a face  that  grows  up,  and  flower 
dresses  with  rising  hems.  You  were  once  so  small  and  ugly  and  safe,  and  it 
was  simple.  You  thought  that  the  fear  and  shame  would  go  away,  but  they 
didn't;  they  just  changed.  "You're  so  pretty,  sweetheart;  you  shouldn't  be  so 
pretty.  I'd  be  scared  if  you  were  my  daughter.  Bad  things  happen  to  pretty 


No  matter  how  desperately  you  scramble  to  cloak  yourself  in  layers  of  false 
maturity  and  conformity,  your  petals  will  never  be  big  enough  or  the  right 
color.  Being  a woman  will  always  mean  being  naked. 

You  enter  a new  adolescence  still  in  flower  dresses:  simple,  delicate,  grace- 


and  love.  Being  a woman  is  being  human. 

Then,  being  a woman  is  the  new  information  that  boys  have  deemed  you 
"hot"  and  "fuckable."  It's  not  knowing  what  to  feel,  because,  on  the  one 
hand,  you're  reduced  to  nothing,  but  on  the  other,  you're  told  you  should 
feel  good.  So  you  take  it  as  a compliment  because  you're  fourteen,  insecure, 
and  have  no  idea  how  to  belong  in  this  big  school,  in  this  big  world. 

It's  when  boys  you  thought  were  your  friends  or  boys  in  your  classes  who 
you  thought  Just  Wanted  to  Study  try  to  kiss  you,  try  to  take  off  your  flower 
dress.  It's  having  never  been  aware  of  yourself  as  a sexual  being  in  anything 
other  than  a negative  context.  It's  being  lost,  wondering  what  to  do,  be- 
cause you  know  that  once  they  peel  back  your  petals  you'll  be  unprotected. 
It's  sometimes  kissing  back.  It's  sometimes  liking  it  and  sometimes  hating 


girls. 


ful  clothing  that  you  have  grown 

I to  see  as  beautiful.  For  the  first 
time,  you  find  the  world  is  fasci- 


w nating  and  kind.  Being  a woman 
is  finding  friends,  passion,  talent, 
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it.  It's  being  told  what  to  feel.  It's  your  worth  being  again  diminished  to 
a timid,  quivering  sexuality  not  strong  and  confident  enough  to  bear  the 
weight  of  a full  person. 

Being  a woman  is  possessing  a body  that  is  not  fully  your  own,  an  object 
that  can  be  taken  as  public  property  by  innocent  words  the  moment  you 
step  outside.  It's  men  and  boys  on  the  street  stripping  you  of  humanity, 
talking  about  things  they  want  to  do  to  you,  things  that  seem  less  about 
sex  and  more  about  power.  Just  words,  mostly.  Then  it's  the  condescending 
voices  that  overpower  your  instincts.  Just  ignore  it.  Take  it  as  a compliment. 
Boys  will  be  boys.  Take  it  like  a lady.  I wish  men  did  that  to  me.  That's  what 
you  get  for  being  hot.  If  you  want  it  to  stop,  you  shouldn't  wear  those  flow- 
ered dresses.  It's  your  fault. 

But  it's  seeing  nothing  but  blurred  lines,  because  if  he  sees  his  own  desires 
and  violent  propositions  as  a compliment,  what  could  a "no"  ever  mean? 
It's  wondering  how  you  could  ever  do  anything  meaningful  if  you're  mean- 
ingless, nothing  but  an  ornament,  an  object  meant  to  decorate  a world  for 
men. 

Being  a woman  shrinks  to  just  wanting  to  hide. 

It's  enveloped  in  the  comfort  and  protection  of  a thick  cloak  of  privilege  and 
warped  by  shoddily  constructed  goggles  that  shape  how  you  experience 
the  world. 

To  you,  being  a woman  is  when  you  stop  wearing  flowered  dresses  so  that 
people  will  take  you  seriously.  It's  working  twice  as  hard  to  be  twice  as 
good  to  justify  yourself  against  the  boys  in  your  class.  It's  finding  that  you 
don't  trust  anyone;  it's  building  up  walls  and  being  intentionally  cold  so 
that  no  one  can  say  they  got  the  Wrong  Idea.  It's  chopping  off  your  hair  and 
throwing  away  your  makeup  in  rebellion,  then,  when  some  of  the  attention 
drifts  away,  when  the  way  you  experience  the  world  changes  because  you 
don't  fit  the  only  standards  of  beauty  that  you  know,  it's  crippling  insecu- 
rity when  it  should  be  peace;  the  guilty,  nagging  feeling  that  something  is 
wrong  with  you  because  you  will  never  look  like  the  girls  in  magazines.  It's 
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sometimes  putting  on  old  flower  dresses  and  glitter  around  your  eyes  and 
twirling  around  in  front  of  the  mirror  because  you  want  to  look  nice  just  for 
yourself.  Then  it's  washing  it  all  off.  Every  time  you  find  yourself  wanting  to 
be  pretty,  it's  reminding  yourself  why  you  don't.  It's  casually  brushing  off 
everyday  comments  and  actions  while  screaming  inside  to  drown  out  the 
voices  that  tell  you  what  and  who  you  should  be. 

Being  a woman  is  something  you  haven't  experienced  yet,  because  you're 
still  a girl. 

To  you,  being  a girl  is  trampled,  wilting  flowers  on  a manufactured  dress. 

Being  a woman  is  learning  how  to  be  proud,  how  to  be  good,  and  how  to 
be  strong. 
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DISCUSSION  QUESTIONS 


I AM 

• Which  adjectives  in  the  poem  are  typically  attached  to  women?  Which 
are  typically  attached  to  men?  Which  adjectives  in  the  poem  do  you 
think  apply  to  you?  Explain. 

• What  has  the  author's  experience  been  as  a female  student  at 
Andover?  Why  do  you  think  she  feels  PA  should  "fight  for  women?" 

• What  does  it  mean  for  PA  to  "fight  for  women?" 

I’M  SASSY  AND  I KNOW  IT 

• Are  there  any  aspects  of  your  culture  that  push  you  to  meet  certain 
gender  expectations?  Is  it  usually  direct,  like  in  this  story,  or  subtle? 

• How  and  why  do  societies  establish  expectations  based  on  gender? 

• Is  our  ethnicity  inevitably  tied  to  our  gender  roles?  For  example,  do 
people  expect  different  behaviors  from  Asians  and  Europeans? 

STILL  GIRLS  GOING  TO  A BOYS’  SCHOOL 

• How  do  you  define  leadership? 

• The  author  mentions  the  "ultimate  Andover  student."  What  is  the 
"ultimate  Andover  student"  to  you?  Does  the  "ultimate  Andover 
student"  have  any  qualities  that  are  typically  associated  with  one 
gender?  Do  you  agree  that  this  problem  exists  at  Andover? 

• If  someone  were  to  ask  you  to  name  a couple  of  people  you  know  of 
who  is  "the  ultimate  Andover  student,"  who  would  be  the  first  to  pop 
into  your  head? 

• Do  you  think  that  Andover's  coeducational  system  fully  integrates  both 
genders?  If  not,  what  changes  would  you  make? 
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WEAK,  MORTAL,  FLAWED 

• The  author  of  this  story  mentions  several  attributes  that  stereotypical^ 
belong  to  one  gender  or  the  other.  Can  you  identify  some  of  these  at- 
tributes? In  the  end,  does  the  author  affirm  these  attributes  or  discard 
them? 

• What  does  it  mean  to  be  in  a romantic  relationship  today,  particularly  an  j 
adolescent  one?  What  did  it  mean  50  years  ago?  How  could  this  concept 
continue  to  change? 

• How  does  our  culture  represent  love? 

BLINDED  BY  THE  ANSWER 

• What  does  the  author  wish  people  would  say?  What  words  are  they  not 
saying  out  loud? 

• Why  do  you  think  it  is  more  socially  acceptable  for  boys  to  swear  than  for  I 
girls? 

• How  are  boys  and  girls  treated  differently  from  birth?  How  might  this 
affect  personality?  Do  you  think  you  would  be  a different  person  if  you 
had  been  born  another  gender? 

• If  you  were  babysitting  a two-year-old  boy,  would  you  treat  him  different- 
ly than  you  would  a two-year-old  girl?  Would  you  play  different  games? 
Talk  to  him  in  a different  way?  Explain. 

ALL  GOOD 

• What  are  your  thoughts  about  dating  at  Andover?  Personally?  As  an 
overall  cultural  trend? 

• How  might  dating  be  different  for  a male  who  is  gay?  (Of  course,  this 
varies  by  the  individual.) 

• How  would  you  define,  "The  brotherhood"?  What  impact  does  it  have  to 
the  individual? 
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• The  author  names  "decorum"  as  the  reason  boys  open  the  door  and  pay 
for  things.  Why  is  this  behavior  expected  of  boys?  Is  it  helpful  or  healthy 
for  boys?  What  about  for  girls?  How  do  gender  and  gender  roles  inform 
experiences  with  dating? 

MALE  PRIVILEGE? 

• Reflect  upon  your  own  experiences  with  feminism  or  feminist  movements. 
If  women  are  the  "oppressed"  of  the  movement,  what  role  should  men 
take  as  "oppressors"? 

• Must  the  "oppressor"  become  the  "oppressed"  in  order  to  achieve 
equality? 

• In  regards  to  some  of  the  examples  named  by  the  author  (divorce,  child 
support,  classroom  expectations)  how  do  your  perceptions  of  gender 
change  for  each?  In  which  cases  are  we  more  inclined  to  favor  a certain 
gender? 

CHICKEN 

• This  story  is  about  changing  to  fit  a mold,  "a  mold  that  took  away  every 
shred  of  confidence."  How  have  you  changed  to  fit  a mold?  What  role 
does  gender  play  in  how  we  fit  into  molds? 

• The  author  says  that  he  "played  a crucial  role  in  a sometimes-damaging 
culture."  How  have  you  gone  along  with  the  damaging  aspects  of  our 
culture?  How  have  you  resisted  going  along  with  the  damaging  aspects 
of  culture? 

BEING  A WOMAN 

• The  author  writes,  "being  a woman  is  when  you  stop  wearing  flowered 
dresses  so  that  people  will  take  you  seriously."  What  are  other  things 
women  do  to  be  taken  seriously?  What  do  men  do  to  be  taken  seriously? 
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• We  all  have  inner  monologues  about  gender  identity  and  expression, 
"Just  ignore  it.  Take  it  as  a compliment.  Boys  will  be  boys.  Take  it  like  a 
lady..."  What  is  your  inner  monologue  about  your  gender  identity?  Do 
you  wish  it  was  different?  How? 


GENERAL  QUESTIONS 


• Most  of  the  stories  in  this  section  are  written  from  the  female  perspec- 
tive. Why  do  you  think  that  is?  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
the  stories  are  written  by  females  makes  stories  written  by  the  male  less 
legitimate? 

• Gender,  by  definition,  affects  everyone — male,  female,  and  anything 
in  between.  Everyone  experiences  the  world  through  the  lens  of  their 
gender,  every  movement  of  every  person  carries  gendered  undertones, 
and  each  person  possesses  a unique  relationship  with  her  or  his  gender, 
sometimes  without  ever  being  consciously  aware  of  it. 

• What  do  you  first  think  of  when  you  think  of,  "gender"? 

• How  can  the  issues  and  concerns  brought  up  in  this  section  be  settled  or 
addressed? 

• What  is  gender  equality? 

• Gender  theories  posit  that  gender  and  gender  roles  are  socially  con- 
structed and,  therefore,  dependent  on  culture.  This  can  be  extended  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  not  stagnant,  but  rather  in  constant  histori- 
cal transformation.  How  could  we,  as  a generation  and  individuals,  con- 
sciously shape  our  future  to  include  a more  equalizing,  comprehensive, 
and  liberating  concept  of  gender?  Is  this  something  we  should  do,  or  are 
there  advantages  to  maintaining  gendered  characteristics?  Explain. 
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RELIGIOUS 

AFFILIATION 


INTRODUCTION 


" The  first  and  principal  object  of  this  institution  is  the  promotion  of  true  Piety 
and  Virtue. " 

— Phillips  Academy  Constitution,  signed  April  21, 1778 

To  trace  the  history  of  religion  at  Andover  is,  in  many  ways,  to  trace  the 
influence  of  religion  itself  on  American  politics,  culture,  and  society. 

Bearing  the  mark  of  its  Calvinist  founders,  the  Academy's  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  religion,  whether  personal  or  pedagogical,  was  clear.  Students  en- 
rolled during  these  earliest  years  began  and  ended  each  day  with  devotional 
prayers  and  hymns.  They  were  required  to  attend  weekly  Sunday  services  at 
nearby  Old  South  Church.  Their  studies  contained  ample  amounts  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  classical  languages,  in  addition  to  coursework  in  both  religion  and 
philosophy. 

The  founding  of  the  Seminary  in  1 808  further  cemented  the  role  and  religious 
tone  of  campus  life.  Soon  after,  the  first  on  site  chapel  space  was  dedicated 
(Stone  Chapel),  to  be  followed  by  the  conscription  of  other  spaces  (Pearson 
and  Foxcroft  among  them)  for  worship  services  and  instruction. 

From  the  outside,  the  place  of  religion  in  the  life  of  the  Academy  seemed  se- 
cure. But  inside  the  hallowed  halls,  many  bristled.  Under  the  direction  of  Prin- 
cipal Cecil  Bancroft,  himself  an  ordained  clergyman,  religious  requirements 
began  to  be  eased.  While  the  student  body  of  the  mid-1800's  remained  reli- 
giously homogenous,  the  compulsory  nature  of  the  School's  devotional  prac- 
tices was  met  with  increasing  agitation  and  opposition. 

Over  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years,  the  role  of  religion  at  Andover  has  ebbed, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  its  influence  has  decreased  in  the  broader  cultural 
milieu  of  our  nation.  The  abolishment  of  compulsory  chapel  attendance  (in 
May  of  1971)  marked,  in  some  ways,  the  zenith  of  this  new  trend.  But  upon 
closer  inspection,  an  argument  can  be  made  that  this  decision  has  opened  a 
space  for  the  more  nuanced,  complicated,  and  diverse  ways  in  which  religious 
dialogue  and  devotion  are  embodied  on  our  campus  today. 
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The  stories  that  follow  reflect  much  of  this  opaque  ambivalence,  where  many 
authors  speak  of  their  religious  tradition  through  a cultural  lens  or  as  a famil- 
ial legacy.  While  they  are  beholden  to  their  history,  their  confusion  about  its 
: importance  is  interestingly  mixed  with  a profound  sense  of  gratitude  and  sen- 
timentality. Others  speak  of  their  time  at  Andover  as  acting  as  a catalyst,  one 
that  has  renewed,  rather  than  diminished,  their  faith.  Still  others  demonstrate 
that  we  represent  an  increasingly  rich  tapestry  of  religious  traditions,  a far  cry 
from  our  singular  Protestant  root. 

Regardless  of  what  response  any  one  of  the  following  excerpts  may  provoke, 
it  remains  clear  that  there  is  a place  for  religion  at  Andover.  Our  adherence  to 
the  promise  of  both  "goodness  and  knowledge"  provide  an  important  plat- 
form for  these  discussions  to  continue,  much  in  the  same  way  they  do  outside 
the  boundaries  of  our  beloved  campus. 

— Reverend  Anne  Gardner,  Director  of  Spiritual  and  Religious  Life, 

Phillips  Academy 
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KEN 


My  friend  says  our  souls  were  together  at  Sinai  when  Moses  threw  down 
the  tablets  of  G-d.  This  he  tells  me  while  we  bless  our  food.  I don't 
believe  it,  and  neither  does  he.  But  it  is  a tradition:  the  rabbis  say  that  converts 
too  were  present  "in  spirit"  when  the  mitzvot  - the  commandments — were 
given.  Why  G-d  didn't  make  me  Jewish  in  the  first  place  I do  not  know,  but  I 
cannot  help  but  wonder  — 

"Yo,  Jake,  you  sure  you  can  have  chicken  with  cream?" 

"Uh..." 

"Well?" 

"Come  on,  chicken  don't  even  have  milk." 

"Yeah,  but  the  cream  has  eggs  in  it..." 

"Go  on." 

"And  you  don't  boil  the  mother  in  the  juices  of  her  youn — " 

"Jesus  James! " And  with  that,  Jake  starts  eating.  I guess  I do  too. 

I started  enjoying  the  little  rules  after  meeting  my  first  rabbi.  He  made  me  feel 
properly  Jewish,  with  all  the  books  and  the  funky  rules.  Did  you  know  that  a 
Rabbi  must  reject  potential  converts  three  separate  times  before  a religious 
court  of  three  says  yes?  I did  know,  actually,  and  apparently  this  is  to  ensure 
that  the  wannabe  knows  what  the  sheol  he's  getting  himself  into.  The  rabbi 
gave  me  a reading  list  of  twenty  or  so  books,  but  I had  read  most  of  them. 
Mostly,  I enjoyed  talking.  Oh,  and  did  you  know  that  if  you  were  already 
circumcised  before  you  convert,  they  still  have  to.. .actually,  nevermind. 

Maybe  it's  things  like  this  my  parents  were  afraid  of  when  I told  them  about 
the  conversion.  I said  before  school  started  that  I wanted  to  speak  to  a Rabbi, 
and  my  father  freaked  out.  He  has  a pretty  far  right  slant  in  Korea,  and  when 
you  are  far  right  in  Korea,  the  land  of  oh-how-great-is-Korea-Gangnam-Style- 
wink-wink,  you  are  pretty  far  right,  indeed.  In  any  case,  he  said  that  public  life 
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in  Korea  would  be  out  of  the  question  if  I ended  up  converting:  "And  what 
about  studying  religion  with  a neutral  eye?  Isn't  that  what  you  wanted  to  do? 
How  are  you  going  to  do  that  when  you're  Jewish?  Oh,  and  say  bye-bye  to 
the  peace  in  the  Middle  East  thing  you  always  talk  about.  Fat  chance  those 
Muslims  will  talk  to  a Jew." 

See,  this  was  so  meticulously  rea- 
soned that  I had  nothing  to  say. 

Granted,  I did  add  to  the  rhetorical 
prowess  since  the  whole  thing  was 
originally  in  Korean,  but  the  core 
arguments  were  still  there.  Why  would  I want  to  be  Jewish,  and  what  good 
would  it  do?  "Think  about  it  this  way,"  my  mom  said,  "it  means  I can't  stuff 
you  with  pork  and  shrimp  anymore."  Actually,  she  does  trick  me  into  pork  and 
shrimp  dumplings  from  time  to  time,  and  I think  it's  just  out  of  spite. 

It  all  comes  down  to  the  land,  I think,  the  land  of  Israel.  A physical  place,  so 
unlike  how  I imagined  it  yet  so  familiar.  This  is  a universal,  shared  description 
of  the  Promised  Land.  Now  the  valleys  and  the  mountains  and  the  lakes  were 
not  mere  words  in  an  ancient  tome,  but  spread  out  before  me,  tall  and  deep 
and  clean  and  cool:  words  made  flesh.  And  amongst  this  fairytale  grandeur 
there  it  stood,  the  Wailing  Wall,  the  walls  of  millennium,  and  with  it,  throngs 
of  people  even  older  than  the  wall,  the  people  of  millennia.  And  here  I stood, 
crazed  in  passion — yes,  passion,  because  what  else  for  the  loner  who  sees 
himself  in  history  for  the  first  time,  together  with  these  people,  these  timeless 
people  chanting  Sh'ma  Yisrael  Adonai  Eloheinu  Adonai  E ad... 

I laid  my  hands  on  the  walls,  smooth  from  the  millions  before  me,  and  felt 
the  warmth  of  the  thousands  now  with  me.  I saw  a small  boy  in  his  father's 
arms.  He  had  a white  kippah  on  his  head,  not  unlike  mine,  and  black  hair,  not 
unlike  mine. 

He  turned  his  head  and  laid  his  eyes  on  me,  which  were  brown,  not  unlike 
mine.  "Atah  yehudi?"  the  boy  asked.  I looked  up  into  the  walls,  the  big  walls, 
walls  a thousand  year  strong: 


“Fat  chance  those  Muslims 
will  talk  to  a Jew.** 


Ken,"  I said,  "Yes. 
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Every  year  the  Phillipian  surveys  PA  Students.  This  survey 
provides  some  interesting  self-selected  data,  and  also  has 
some  significant  limitations.  Questions  that  capture  student 
attitudes  can  be  very  informative.  Identity  questions  can  be 
somewhat  more  challenging.  For  example,  roughly  1 7%  of  re- 
spondents identified  as  Asian  or  Asian-American,  but  PA  itself 
notes  that  27.2%  of  students  are  Asian  and  Asian-American. 
It  is  likely  this  difference  is  because  more  than  1/3  of  Asian 
and  Asian-American  students  did  not  respond. 

Here  are  the  religious  preferences  of  the  685  students  who 
responded  in  2013, 40.4%  Christian,  20.4%  Atheist,  17.5% 
Agnostic,  10.7%  Other,  6.5%  Jewish,  2.5%  Buddhist,  and 
2.0%  Hindu." 
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I SORT  OF  ALWAYS  CARED 


| never  used  to  care... 

BWell  I always  sort  of  did... 

I brush  off  the  casual  and  frequent  Hitler  jokes.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
funny.  I guess  they  were  for  a little  while.  But  what  kind  of  sick  person 
thinks  jokes  about  burning  Jews  are  funny?  I don't.  My  friends  are  the  ones 
who  make  these  jokes,  so  whatever,  right?!  But  I don't  think  it's  whatever. 
Yet  I still  treat  it  like  I don't  mind.  Huh. 

They  seem  to  think  being  Jewish  is  a race.  Like  it  defines  you.  But  it  really 
shouldn't.  It's  just  a religion,  a small  part  of  your  character.  Some  of  my 
friends  have  always  liked  to  point  out  the  fact  that  I am  Jewish,  that  I am 
different.  The  Hitler  jokes  get  so  old,  and  so  do  the  'Jewish  girls  are  ugly' 
jokes. 

People  say  that  it's  easy  to  be  a Jew.  Relatively  speaking,  it  is.  But  when  you 
occasionally  see  in  the  news  the  stories  of  swastikas  put  up  on  buildings  it 
really  makes  you  feel  how  you  are  different.  Just  a few  decades  ago,  Jews 
were  treated  as  total  outcasts,  and  to  think  of  that,  it's  hard.  As  much  as  we 
would  like  to  think  of  ourselves  as  the  same  as  the  general  population,  we 
are  not.  We  live  in  a Christian  country,  and  we  simply  do  not  always  belong. 

One  of  the  only  places  I have  ever  felt  that  I belong  is  at  my  Jewish  summer 
camp.  It  is  comforting  to  be  surrounded  by  people  who  are  the  same  as  you. 
I will  probably  never  be  in  a situation  like  that  ever  again  in  my  life. 

Sometimes  it  is  nice  to  be  different.  I like  being  unique.  Not  conforming  and 
being  the  same  reJigion  as  everyone  else.  It  is  kind  of  nice  to  have  some- 
thing to  set  us  apart  from  the  general  population. 

We  are  used  to  being  different  though.  It  is  part  of  our  culture  to  not  always 
feel  like  you  belong.  We  have  been  a strong  group  for  many  years,  and  we 
will  be  for  a long  time.  So,  as  much  as  we  wish  that  things  could  be  easier 
for  us,  we  do  just  fine.  I do  truly  love  being  a Jew. 
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>>  RELIGIOUS  AFFILIATION 

TO  BE  RELIGIOUS 


We  often  hear  stories  about  people  who  are  changed  through  worship: 
a paraplegic  who  answers  a call  to  faith  and  can  miraculously  stand 
again,  or  a blind  man  who  offers  thanks  to  his  creator  and  can  see.  Claims 
of  this  kind  are  made  every  day.  But  up  until  recently,  I was  more  than  a bit 
skeptical  about  how  true  these  claims  really  are.  I saw  religion  as  a chore, 
one  that  took  effort  to  maintain.  Since  my  father  is  Jewish  and  my  mother 
Catholic,  I have  grown  up  in  a household  that  neutralizes  religion,  rather 
than  embracing  it.  My  mother  took  me  to  church  on  holidays,  and  I went  to 
Sunday  school,  but  it  was  more  time  consuming  than  meaningful  for  me;  I 
just  didn't  understand  how  important  having  religion  was.  As  unreal  as  this 
sounds,  my  mindset  about  religion  was  changed  by  one  of  the  'hallelujah' 
moments  whose  actuality  I had  questioned  up  until  then. 

This  past  March,  a friend  and  I attended  a weekend  retreat  through  our 
church.  We  hadn't  thought  much  of  it  before  we  went,  assuming  that  it 
would  be  somewhat  like  summer  camp.  The  brochure  hadn't  made  it  out  to 
be  very  religious,  and  we  figured  it  would  be  a nice  change  in  scenery.  But 
imagine  our  surprise  when  we  were  greeted  with  open  worship  and  group 
discussions  on  being  touched  by  God.  The  whole  first  day,  I thought  the 
camp  to  be  too  open  and  too...  well,  too  religious.  We  listened  to  speakers 
tell  how  they  were  touched  by  God,  read  verses,  the  Bible,  and  spent  long 
hours  talking  and  praying.  That  first  night,  I lay  in  bed  wondering  what 
exactly  I had  gotten  myself  into. 

However,  only  twenty-four  hours  later,  I lay  in  the  same  bed  wondering  how 
I could  have  lived  so  blindly  for  so  long. 

The  second  and  last  evening,  the  entire  camp  participated  in  a candle-light 
ritual.  The  lights  were  turned  off,  and  starting  with  one  lit  candle,  we  took 
turns  lighting  each  other's  until  the  whole  room  was  illuminated  in  an  eerie 
glow.  Sitting  in  small  groups  of  four  or  five,  we  then  proceeded  to  tell  the 
others  something  bothering  us,  in  a verbal  prayer-like  manner.  While  the 
others  in  my  group  told  their  stories,  I wracked  my  brain  for  what  my  answer 
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would  be,  listening  to  the  others  in  hopes  of  the  spark  of  an  idea.  One  girl 
told  of  her  brother,  who  was  suffering  from  lung  cancer.  Our  group  leader 
told  us  of  gang  violence  in  his  neighborhood. 

It  was  there  that  I recognized  my  problem,  and  realization  hit  me  like  a 
brick  wall.  Listening  to  the  others  talk  so  openly,  I could  finally  grasp  what 
A religion  meant.  Being  a Catho- 


ship  who  I was  through  the  belief  that  God  does  everything  for  a reason, 
because  He  is  almighty. 

So  whatever  you  believe  in,  whatever  religion  you  choose  or  do  not  choose 
to  follow,  keep  in  mind  that  the  most  significant  changes  are  not  physical, 
but  mental,  and  religion  is  both  the  filling  of  an  emptiness  you  may  not 
even  know  you  had,  and  the  highest  peak  of  a person's  individuality. 


meant  to  be  me,  and  I could  wor- 


lic  didn't  mean  sitting  in  a hard 
pew  for  hours,  or  praying  the  ro- 
sary during  every  free  moment. 
It  meant  that  I was  bound  to  my 
Creator;  that  I could  grasp  what  it 


In  a survey  taken  in  2004,  out  of  the  Americans  who 
claimed  to  be  Catholic,  77%  believe  it  is  not  necessary 
to  attend  Sunday  Mass.  66%  believe  the  Eucharist  is  only 
symbolic  and  not  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 


Source: 

peacebyjesus.witnesstoday.org/RevealingStatistics.html 
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>>  RELIGIOUS  AFFILIATION 

L’DOR  VADOR 


1 


My  grandfather  survived  the  Holocaust.  When  I share  this,  I can't  al- 
ways tell  whether  I'm  bragging  or  pitying.  As  a child,  I would  say  it 
all  the  time.  I used  to  go  on  and  on  about  his  stories.  He  has  stories  about 
Nazis.  He  has  stories  that  generalize  about  being  "the  Jew."  He  has  stories 
that  make  you  say  "how  could  that  be?"  or  "that's  not  possible."  There  are 
good  stories  with  heroes.  Bad  stories  with  villains.  Stories  about  Germany, 
and  basements,  and  tunnels,  and  bridges,  and  axes.  All  these  stories  make 
you  feel  right  to  be  a Jew.  They  give  a sense  of  vindication  to  a woe  passed 
"I'dor  vador"  - "from  generation  to  generation." 

I've  grown  up  immersed  in  the  New  York  Judaism  that  some  anti-Semites 
mock  with  jokes  about  noses  and  money  and  "that  accent"  — but  we  have 
always  taken  comfort  in  our  families.  We  all  live  I'dor  vador.  So  in  fifth  grade 
when  I heard  a nurse  in  a doctor's  office  ponder  how  it's  possible  that  we 
all  don't  have  Tay-Sachs  by  now,  or  in  seventh  grade  when  someone  asked 
me  how  Barbra  Streisand  could  sing  with  that  huge  nose  pulling  her  to 
the  ground,  or  on  a weekly  basis  when  someone  tells  me  how  much  I love 
pennies;  when  these  things  happen,  I don't  respond.  I go  home  and  live 
I'dor  vador. 

It's  not  like  being  a Jew  is  a great  disadvantage  I've  had  to  overcome  in 
my  life.  There  wasn't  any  Jewish  Rights  movement  or  any  Jewish  power 
group  or  Jewish  caucus  to  make  us  feel  slighted.  We  don't  go  out  on  the 
streets,  pounding  our  feet,  praying  hymns  about  freedom,  sighing  causes  of 
hope.  We  don't.  Yet  we  have  our  "ism".  We  have  our  term  - compensation 
for  what  the  term  defines.  It's  a gross  word.  Anti-Semitism.  It  makes  hate 
sound  logistical  and  scientific  and  categorized  and  that  there's  a name  for 
something  that  doesn't  have  a reason. 

This  story  is  not  about  how  awful  it  is  to  be  a Jew.  Or  how  unfortunate  we 
are.  It  is  not  self-pity,  or  complaint.  It  is  about  how  as  a group  of  people  we 
don't  take  action  anymore.  Since  we  have  our  country,  all  we  need  to  do  is 
protect  it  and  send  our  x billion  number  of  dollars  per  annum  as  financial 
aid.  _ 
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Instead  of  hiding  I'dor  vador,  act  I'dor  vador.  Fight  I'dor  vador.  Sing  I'dor 
vador.  That  would  be  a war  story  my  grandfather  would  appreciate.  That 
would  be  a story. 


In  November  1998,  the  League  released  a Survey  on  Anti- 
Semitism  and  Prejudice  in  America.  The  survey,  conducted 
in  October  of  that  year  by  the  Boston  firm  of  Marttila  Com- 
munications/Kiley  & Co.  found  that  the  number  of  Americans 
who  hold  strongly  anti-Semitic  views  had  dropped  from  20 
percent  to  12  percent  since  1992. 


Source:  www.jta.org/1 998/1 1/24/life-religion/features/anti- 
semitism-in-u-s-drops-but-stays-high-among-blacks 
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ASSEMBLY  OF  FAITH 


»>  RELIGIOUS  AFFILIATION 


Everyone  Steps  taken  in  unity 
Inching  closer  to  the  destination 
'Prayer  begins  with  the  first  step' 
Talks  of  home,  work,  and  plans 

Doors  open,  shoes  off 

Troubles  left  at  the  gate 

Embraces  of  familiarity  and 
formality 

Attar  in  the  air 

Aligned  in  rows 
Shoulder  to  shoulder, 

Foot  to  foot 
Brother  to  brother 

Muffled  sounds  from  the  speaker 
Clear  memorization  by  the  brain 
Brief  silences  and  pauses 
1 , 2 or  thousands  follow  one  voice 


Sore  leg  gestures 

Kisses  to  the  ground 

Surrender  to  the  unseen  yet 
known 

Conviction  of  heart  motioned 

Joined  hands  in  beggar's  fashion 

Requests,  questions,  or 
communication 

Desperation  or  revelation, 

Fondness  or  phobia? 

Cleansed  souls  walking  back 
Concerns  rush  back 
But  for  an  hour, 

They  floated  in  seventh  heaven. 
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YOU  OH  GOD 


y^ndover  brought  me  closer  to  God 
{i  was  losing  him  before  i came} 

During  years  of  famine,  revolution,  and  economic  collapse 
{where  were  you  when  they  needed  you} 

And  I was  caught  up  in  classes,  colleges,  and  friends 
{you  were  always  there  to  keep  me  safe} 

I didn't  think  religion  mattered 
{don't  ever  let  me  go  never  never} 

Until  I sat  in  the  chapel  on  a muggy  rain-soaked  day 
{your  doors  were  open} 

And  I told  you  everything  that  was  wrong  and  right  and  okay 
{you  listened  listened  listened} 

There  was  an  overwhelming  sense  of  serenity,  ease 
{i  feel  you  in  my  heart  spreading  love  and  salvation} 

And  I realized  this  is  what  I had  been  missing  every  Sunday 
{praying  to  you  oh  God  oh  God  my  Lord  and  Savior} 

Through  strife  and  joy,  I know  where  I can  find  you  at  Andover 
{waiting  for  me  in  that  stately  glorious  place} 

Amidst  the  chaos  of  life,  I can  find  my  inner  peace. 


^1  realized  this  is  what  I had 
been  missing  every  Sunday.  ^ 
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INDEPENDENT  AND  RELIGIOUS 


Ugh,  just  let  me  sleep,"  I moaned  to  my  mother,  who  was  yelling  to  me 
from  downstairs  as  I wrapped  the  covers  more  tightly  around  me.  Her 
heels  clacked  on  the  hardwood  floor  as  she  ran  around  trying  to  get  ready 
in  time.  Another  Sunday  filled  with  yelling,  crying,  and  fighting.  As  a child, 
church  was  a constant  requirement  that  we  never  missed  unless  there  was  a 
dire  emergency. 

I grew  up  in  the  church,  or  more  specifically,  my  parents,  especially  my  mother, 
forced  the  church  to  grow  up  with  me.  My  family  had  a spiritual  background; 
my  grandfather  was  a preacher  and  my  grandmother  practically  lived  at  her 
church.  Stomping  loudly  on  each  stair,  my  mother  walked  up  the  stairs  to 
wake  me  up  for  the  third  time.  I could  sense  the  anger  even  from  my  cocoon 
of  deep  sleep.  I buried  my  head  under  the  sheets  and  pretended  not  to  hear 
her  yelling.  With  a scowl  on  her  face,  she  ripped  the  covers  off  my  body  and 
yelled  at  me  once  again. 

"We  are  leaving  in  ten  minutes.  Get  dressed,"  she  said.  Her  orders  were  clear 
and  simple;  obviously  I could  not  pretend  not  to  hear  her  again.  As  I reached 
my  teenage  years,  I started  realizing  how  much  my  parents  forced  Christianity 
upon  me.  Although  I sensed  my  whole  family  did  not  actually  believe  in  or 
understand  religion,  every  Sunday  we  all  buckled  up  in  the  minivan  to  drive 
forty-five  minutes  to  church. 

My  connections  with  church  have  always  been  forced:  I only  became  baptized 
because  my  younger  sister  did  and  I did  not  want  to  seem  like  a "loser."  I 
always  wanted  to  be  able  to  eat  the  communion  bread,  even  though  I did  not 
even  know  what  it  stood  for.  I attended  Sunday  school  as  a way  to  get  the 
giant  Easter  basket  prizes  given  to  the  most  active  participant. 

As  I became  old  enough  to  make  my  own  decisions,  I honestly  believed  that  I 
did  not  want  to  be  a member  of  the  church.  Naturally,  as  a teenager,  I wanted 
to  rebel  against  my  mother.  The  best  opportunity  for  this  separation  came 
when  I decided  to  come  to  Andover.  I could  only  imagine  the  possibilities  to 
live  my  life  without  any  of  her  requirements  for  me. 
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When  I came  to  Andover,  my  mother  would  casually  drop  hints  about  at- 
tending church.  I would  receive  texts  saying  "Good  morning,  going  to  church 
now.  How  about  you?"  I often  deleted  her  texts  or  responded  with  a simple 
"Good."  For  my  first  term  here,  I would  never  set  foot  into  the  chapel  except 
to  go  to  All  School  Meeting.  Over  winter  break,  surprisingly,  my  mom  never 
mentioned  church  because  maybe  she  finally  realized  that  she  now  had  so 
little  control  over  me. 

For  some  strange  reason,  one  Sunday  during  winter  term,  I decided  to  slip  into 
church  to  listen  to  an  interesting  topic  about  Martin  Luther  King  Jr,  I was  more 
interested  in  hearing  the  Reverend  speak  than  actually  going  to  church.  With 
my  shoulders  hunched  and  head  looking  down,  I slowly  walked  down  the 
main  aisle  in  of  the  Chapel.  "Mikaela,  over  here!"  my  friend  called  me  over. 
I was  shocked  to  see  him;  I had  no  idea  that  he  was  Christian.  I scuttled  over 
to  him  and  sat  down  in  the  pews."  Once  situated  and  stuck  within  the  cha- 
pel, I looked  around  and  surprisingly  saw  many  familiar  faces,  a girl  from  my 
basketball  team  and  a friend  living  in  a nearby  dorm.  The  organ  started  play- 


it  would  end.  However,  when  the  Reverend  started  speaking,  her  voice  woke 
me  from  my  daze  and  surrounded  me  with  its  warm-heartedness.  I sat  back  in 
my  seat  and  let  her  words  penetrate  my  soul,  long  too  closed  off.  By  the  end 
of  the  service,  I knew  that  I had  found  myself  and  could  not  wait  to  attend 
next  week. 

I never  knew  that  I would  want  to  reconnect  with  religion,  especially  without 
my  mother  demanding  that  I to  go  to  church.  Back  home,  very  few  of  my 
friends  were  religious,  while  most  openly  claimed  to  be  atheist.  As  winter 


ing  in  the  background  to  welcome 


congregants,  but  I still  felt  like  a 
foreign  guest,  completely  invading 
a space  where  I did  not  belong. 
I nervously  sat  in  the  pews  waiting 
for  the  service  to  end  and  trying 
not  to  fall  asleep.  I kept  glancing 


w 

at  my  phone  and  wondered  when 
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term  progressed,  Sunday's  service  not  only  became  a mental  break  from  the 
chaos  and  stress  of  the  term  but  also  a unique  way  for  me  to  rekindle  my 
faith.  Andover  provided  an  opportunity  for  me  to  reconnect  with  Christianity, 
something  I never  thought  would  happen.  In  a school  where  so  few  people 
are  dedicated  to  religion  and  there  is  so  little  time  for  anything  besides  work, 
I am  pleasantly  surprised  to  have  decided  to  become  a more  actively  religious 
person.  The  freedom  and  independence  provided  by  Andover  allowed  me  the 
perfect  chance  to  develop  my  own  religious  beliefs  and  subsequently  decide 
on  my  own  terms  to  be  religious. 
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LOSING  MY  RELIGION 


"That's  me  in  the  corner,  that's  me  in  the  spotlight 
Losing  my  religion,  trying  to  keep  a view. " 


—REM 


Do  you  remember  the  day  when  your  parents  explained  to  you  that  there 
was  no  Santa  Claus?  The  sensation  of  disbelief  when  you  realized  that 
he  was  just  an  idea  used  alternatively  to  comfort  you  and  to  force  you  to 
behave?  I know  I do.  Perhaps  I remember  it  so  clearly  because  I felt  lied  to.  Or 
maybe  I remember  it  because  I felt  betrayed.  But  mostly,  I think  I remember  it 
because  of  how  sad  and  lonely  I initially  felt  knowing  that  Santa  wasn't  really 
watching  over  me  every  day.  There  was  a little  less  magic  in  the  world,  and  I 
was  completely  alone. 

Blasphemous  though  it  may  seem,  I feel  that  God  is  a little  bit  like  Santa 
Claus.  Even  the  most  devout  Christian  must  recognize  the  parallel  underlying 
concepts:  a wonderful,  obscure  figure  silently  watching  over  us;  never  inter- 
vening or  proving  its  existence,  but  rewarding  or  punishing  us  for  our  faith  in 
the  end.  Now  it  can  certainly  be  argued  that  both  religion  and  Santa  Claus 


may  unite,  is  certainly  a step  in  the  right  direction  towards  a more  peaceful 
existence  for  everyone.  And  when  my  best  friend's  mother  died  last  year,  I 
witnessed  first-hand  the  truly  wonderful  effects  that  one's  faith  in  their  God 
and  trust  in  their  religious  community  can  have  after  suffering  such  a terrible 
loss.  It  is  true  that  religion  is  not  necessarily  a bad  thing. 


have  helped,  in  their  own  way,  to 


neutralize  some  of  the  more  nega- 
tive aspects  of  our  lives:  whether  it 
be  the  innocent  disobedience  of  a 
child,  or  a potentially  devastating 
clash  between  two  cultures.  The 


P similar  moral  code,  beneath  which 
so  many  different  types  of  people 
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Then,  about  a year  and  a half  ago,  I met  a boy  who  challenged  my  every 
belief,  opinion,  and  generalization.  He  was  intelligent  and  charismatic  and  a 
brilliant  debater.  Never  once  did  he  force  his  own  opinions  onto  me,  but  he 
certainly  caused  me  to  question  my  own.  He  was  open,  friendly,  and  incredibly 
selfless.  To  this  day,  he  remains  one  of  my  closest  friends.  But  he  was  also  a 
homosexual.  He  was  gay.  In  the  words  of  many  that  I have  had  the  misfortune 
to  know,  he  was  a faggot;  a queer.  And  for  no  crime  greater  than  whom  he 
chose  to  love,  many  followers  of  God  rejected  him. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  a huge  and  totally  inaccurate  generalization  to  claim 
that  all  Christians  are  opposed  to  homosexuality.  But  regardless  of  the  many 
debates  and  discussions  surrounding  the  topic,  one  thing  remains  clear  to 
all  that  have  read  the  Bible.  It  is  this  passage:  18:22  from  Leviticus.  "Thou 
shalt  not  lie  with  mankind,  as  with  womankind:  for  it  is  an  abomination." 
An  abomination.  A word  synonymous  with  all  that  is  hateful,  detestable,  un- 
natural, and  wrong.  And  an  unspeakably  degrading  term  for  my  friend:  for 
it  is  a terrible  thing  to  know  that  in  your  entire  lifetime,  no  matter  how  kind 
and  intelligent  and  successful  you  are,  one  minor  aspect  of  your  character  will 
forever  negatively  define  you  in  the  eyes  of  such  a vast  group  of  people. 
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OMNI 


When  I was  a child,  I dreamed  of 
dragons, 

fantasized  about  fairies, 

marveled  at  the  magic  that  existed 
inside  my  mind. 

My  worlds  made  sense  to  me. 

They  were  filled  with  excitement, 
wonder, 

incredible  acts  of  daring  and  love 
triumphant 

over  the  tortured  souls  who  sought 
to 

sow  ruin  among  the  heroes  and  in- 
nocents alike. 

My  characters  and  stories  seemed 
alive. 

They  in  turn  brought  me  to  life, 

lighting  up  my  mind  with  a child's 
excitement. 

When  I was  a child,  I went  to  church, 

sat  through  services, 

prayed  to  a God  that  never  touched 
my  mind. 

My  religion  seemed  strange  to  me. 

It  was  filled  with  condemnation, 
confusion, 
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unspeakable  acts  of  fear  and  anger 

against  the  poor  souls  who  did  not 
deserve 

fates  of  curses  and  fire-wrought 
destruction. 

The  characters  were  nothing  more 
than  names  on  paper 

and  they  left  me  deadened, 
uninterested, 

stirring  nothing  deep  within  me. 

When  I was  a child,  I prayed. 

When  I was  a child,  I believed 

that  someone  was  out  there, 

and  it  was  only  a matter  of  minutes 

until  my  searching  thoughts  would 
find  him  and  I would  feel 

him  in  my  mind,  and  hear  his  an- 
swers in  my  life. 

I guess  I'm  still  waiting. 

God  has  never  replied,  that  I could 
notice. 

For  one  said  to  be  so  omnipresent, 

he  has  always  seemed  so  omni- 
absent. 


>>  RELIGIOUS  AFFILIATION 

ANOTHER  OTHER 
L 


By  my  estimate,  I have  spent  more  than  sixty  hours  in  synagogue,  watch- 
ing my  middle  school  classmates  become  men  and  women  in  the  eyes  of 
God.  I've  been  to  eight  Bar  Mitzvahs,  seven  Bat  Mitzvahs,  and  even  one  B'nai 
Mitzvah,  which  had  an  after-party  at  Dave  and  Buster's. 

For  two  months  every  summer,  I live  at  what  my  friends  eloquently  refer  to  as 
"Jew  Camp."  Described  in  the  brochure  as  an  "adventure  in  Jewish  scout- 
ing," my  summer  destination,  or  "machaneh,"  is  run  by  a socialist  Zionist 
labor  youth  movement. 

I can  list  a plethora  of  useless  Hebrew  nouns  such  as  "flag  raising"  and  "pris- 
oner of  war,"  and  even  differentiate  between  the  masculine  "im"  and  femi- 
nine "ot"  Hebrew  noun-endings. 

As  a child,  I enjoyed  lighting  candles  on  a menorah  and  playing  with  dreidels. 
As  a young  adult,  I empathize  unhealthily  with  the  moral  and  existential 
struggles  portrayed  in  Woody  Allen  movies. 

Once,  I actually  made  challah  and  brought  it  home  for  the  Sabbath. 


You'll  probably  be  surprised  to  learn  that  I'm  not  Jewish.  Not  even  a little. 


After  all,  what  is  little  Ms.  Goy  doing  on  a Jewish  scouting  adventure?  Did 
that  Hispanic  girl  actually  just  recite  the  Shma  Israel? 


Yes,  yes  I did. 


■■To  be  an  outsider  among 
Jews  is  to  share  with  them  the 


unity  of  being  excluded. 


For  as  long  as  I can  remember, 

Judaism  has  figured  prominently  in 
my  existence.  I hail  from  New  York 
and  70  percent  of  my  friends  in 
elementary  school  were  Jewish.  In  Kindergarten,  I frequently  had  to  answer 
questions  about  why  Christian  mothers  lied  to  their  children  about  some  fat 
guy  in  a red  suit  named  Santa.  "Why  is  it  comforting  that  an  old  man  breaks 
into  your  house  every  year?"  they  asked.  "He  eats  your  cookies  too?!?!" 
"Why  would  you  want  someone  like  that  around?" 
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At  my  summer  camp,  I'm  known  for  being  a gentile.  It's  sort  of  a running 
joke,  not  that  I mind.  The  nine  and  ten  year  old  girls  crowd  around  me  during 
free  time  to  play  with  my  hair  because  it's  so,  you  know...  straight.  Goy-ish. 
Different. 

It  might  be  a paradox,  but  sometimes  my  identity  is  more  defined  by  the 
things  that  I am  not.  Judaism  forms  the  clearest  example  of  this  definition 
by  separation.  If  asked  to  label  myself,  it  is  always  one  of  my  basics:  female, 
white,  Hispanic,  teenage,  not  Jewish.  My  position  recalls  Kanye  West's  "Ev- 
erything I Am,"  a song  in  which  the  artist  uses  his  differences  to  establish 
himself. 


shock.  Why  weren't  people  com- 
plaining about  their  overbearing,  always-cooking  mothers  and  hypochondria- 
cal fathers?  Didn't  any  of  my  peers  have  a tree  in  Israel  planted  in  their  name? 

Jews  I meet  now  startle  at  my  knowledge  of  their  culture.  When  I slip  up  and 
use  Hebrew  words  to  describe  my  camp  life  or  old  friends,  they  regard  me 
with  confusion,  and  maybe  some  new  respect.  They  always  ask  whether  I'm 
Jewish  or  not  and  are  always  surprised  to  find  that  I'm  not. 

Often,  the  identity  of  not  fitting  in  binds  us  most  strongly.  Whether  our  heroes 
are  a nerdy  crew  of  high-schoolers  or  an  underfunded  football  team,  anyone 
will  root  for  a dark  horse  or  an  underdog.  Any  minority  group  knows  we  grow 
closer  in  the  face  of  rejection.  Everybody  feels  like  an  outsider  at  one  time  or 
another. 


Over  time,  I have  developed  a fond- 
ness for  my  distinct  not-Jewish- 
ness.  I've  become  so  used  to  be- 
ing the  nondenominational  island 
in  a sea  of  Semitism  that  when  I 
switched  to  a new  and  more  di- 
verse school  I experienced  culture 
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Throughout  history,  dominant  societies  have  persecuted  Jews  for  their  dif 


ferences,  and  yet  Jewish  culture  and 
sider  among  Jews  is  to  share  with 
them  the  unity  of  being  excluded. 
As  such,  I have  always  been  wel- 
comed with  open  arms.  I may  be 
just  another  other  in  their  midst, 
but  I am  infinitely  grateful  to  be  so 
accepted  for  it. 


community  have  thrived.  To  be  an  out- 


^Everyone  feels  like 
an  outsider  at  one  time 


or  another. 


According  to  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  United 
States  has  the  largest  Jewish  population  in  the  world.  The 
population  is  slightly  larger  or  slightly  smaller  than  the 
population  of  Jews  in  Israel  (depending  on  who  is  running 
the  survey).  In  both  cases,  the  number  is  slightly  more  than 
5 million. 
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DISCUSSION  QUESTIONS 


L 


KEN 

• How  important  is  it  to  be  sensitive  and  knowledgeable  about  other 
people's  religions? 

• What  do  you  think  makes  one  relate  to  a specific  religion? 

• What  makes  one  convert  to  another  religion? 

I SORT  OF  ALWAYS  CARED 

• How  can  one  show  that  she  is  serious  about  her  religion  and  not  give 
off  an  impression  of  sensitivity? 

• Why  do  some  people  think  it  is  okay  to  joke  about  religion? 

• The  author  believes  that  religion  shouldn't  "define"  a person.  What  do 
you  think? 

TO  BE  RELIGIOUS 

• Do  you  think  it's  possible  to  be  a member  of  two  religions  with  oppos- 
ing beliefs?  Why  or  why  not? 

• How  much  do  you  think  children  are  influenced  by  their  parents'  reli- 
gious affiliations  and  beliefs? 

• During  a weekend  retreat  at  church  the  author  realized  what  religion 
really  meant  to  her.  What  does  religion  and  being  religious  mean  to 
you? 

L’DOR  VADOR 

• Why  do  you  think  some  Americans  still  hold  on  to  anti-Semitic  views  and 
jokes? 
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ASSEMBLY  OF  FAITH 

> > RELIGIOUS  AFFILIATION 

• What  religion  do  you  think  the  author  is? 

• How  does  worship  affect  the  author? 

{YOU  OH  GOD} 

• Why  do  you  think  the  authors  religious  beliefs  strengthened  during  his 
time  at  Andover? 

• Do  you  think  it  is  easier  for  one  to  develop  a stronger  religious  connection 
at  Andover  or  at  home? 

INDEPENDENT  AND  RELIGIOUS 

• Do  you  think  the  pressure  parents  and  relatives  placed  on  the  author  was 
necessary  for  her  to  reconnect  with  Christianity? 

• The  author  mentions  that  at  Andover  "so  few  people  are  dedicated  to  re- 
ligion." Do  you  agree?  Why  do  you  think  this  is/isn't?  Do  you  think  there 
is  a social  stigma  at  Andover  associated  with  being  religious?  Explain. 

LOSING  MY  RELIGION 

• The  author  struggled  with  her  faith  in  God  and  trust  in  her  religious 
community  in  different  ways.  What  caused  her  to  feel  betrayed,  sad,  and 
lonely  on  the  one  hand  and  comforted  her  on  the  other? 

• What  moral  codes  do  you  believe  can  unite  different  religions? 

• What  experiences  or  incidents  may  strengthen  or  weaken  one's  beliefs 
and  trust  in  God? 

• What  effect  did  the  author's  gay  friend  have  on  her  religious  views  and 
beliefs? 

• Homosexuality  is  one  of  the  most  divisive  issues  within  churches  and 
across  the  country  today.  Should  Christians  bind  themselves  to  the  way 
homosexuality  was  understood  2000  years  ago?  Explain.  How  should 
Christians  and  those  of  other  religions  opposed  to  homosexuality  deal 
with  and  support  the  "other"? 
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OMNI 


• Sometimes,  a person  does  not  completely  fall  into  step  on  the  spiritual 
path  laid  out  for  her  by  family.  Where  does  spirituality  come  from?  Where 
does  religion  come  from? 

• How  have  your  religious  beliefs  and  spirituality  changed  as  you've 
grown?  Have  they  weakened,  strengthened,  transformed,  or  stayed  the 
same  since  you've  come  to  Andover?  As  you've  learned?  How  has  your 
education  interacted  with  your  religion,  or  lack  thereof? 

ANOTHER  OTHER 

• What  do  you  think  about  the  author's  view  "my  identity  is  more  defined 
by  who  I am  not"? 

• What  do  you  think  caused  the  author  to  connect  and  immerse  herself  to 
another  religion  than  her  own? 
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GENERAL  QUESTIONS 


• What  role  does  religion  play  in  our  lives?  How  does  this  role  differ  across 
religions? 

• What  does  it  mean  to  be  Jewish? 

• Does  one  have  to  go  to  the  church  every  week  or  pray  every  night  to  be 
religious?  What  does  it  mean  to  be  religious  at  PA? 

• How  do  you  think  the  PA  community  changes  one's  view  on  religion  in 
general?  How  do  you  think  the  community  changes  one's  view  on  their 
own  religion? 

• What's  the  big  difference  between  not  going  to  church  and  going  to 
church  but  not  paying  attention  at  all? 

• Why  do  you  think  more  stories  were  submitted  by  Jewish  and  Christian 
people  than  by  Muslims,  Buddhists,  etc.? 
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SEXUAL  ORIENTATION 


"The  struggle  for  true  openness  and  intimacy  is  a lifelong  struggle  for  all  of 
us,  gay  and  straight  alike.  And  besides,  a difficult  life  brings  you  to  the  core 
of  yourself,  where  you  learn  what  justice  is  and  how  it  has  to  be  fought  for." 

— Paul  Monette  '63, 
Last  Watch  of  the  Night:  Essays  Too  Personal  and  Otherwise 
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INTRODUCTION 


Social  rituals  and  public  performances  are  part  of  all  of  our  lives.  We  learn, 
in  a thousand  small  ways,  how  to  establish  and  maintain  acceptable  re- 
lationships with  others  of  the  same  or  opposite  sex.  As  adolescents,  we  enact 
increasingly  complex  performances  of  gender  identity  and  expression. 

When  I was  young,  I lived  on  an  army  base.  My  family  military  ID  was  the 
entrance  ticket  to  a daily  schedule  of  rituals  and  ceremonies.  I remember  the 
pre-dawn  chants  of  the  soldiers  as  they  jogged  by  my  bedroom,  and  the  can- 
non going  off  every  day  at  six.  Marches  happened  after  sunrise.  Everywhere, 
people  in  uniform  responded  to  hierarchy  with  salutes,  quick  nods,  and  stiff 
postures.  My  brother  and  I were  good  observers.  We  learned  the  drills. 

Most  take  on  rituals  of  sexuality  and  gender  with  little  effort;  that  is  the  privilege 
of  being  straight.  Others  of  us  start  asking  questions,  or  just  know  that  we're 
different.  To  be  clear,  we  all  learn  the  bro  code  or  the  sister  code  quite  well  - it's 
easy  for  any  of  us  to  pass — but  our  self-deception  and  dishonesty  toward  oth- 
ers can  be  painfully  corrosive  if  left  unchecked.  If  we  lie  to  ourselves  or  to  others, 
we  lose  the  chance  to  discover  true  happiness,  intimacy,  and  love. 

Dare  we  speak  the  truth?  Will  our  friends  remain  our  friends?  Will  we — 
finally — find  deep  intimacy  and  meaning  through  relationships?  The  good 
news  is  that  in  the  21st  century,  coming  out  at  Andover  means  a lot  more 
liberation  and  a lot  less  pain  than  in  the  past.  Coming  out  also  has  extraor- 
dinary ripple  effects  of  social  justice:  it  is  possibly  the  most  important  act  an 
LGBT  person  can  do.  To  quote  one  Andover  boy  whose  roommate  had  just 
come  out: " He  just  changed  my  world ! " 

That  said,  it  still  requires  a great  deal  of  courage  to  say  simple  sentences 
like  "I'm  gay."  Enjoy  these  stories  from  some  brave  souls — students  who 
identify  as  gay,  lesbian,  bisexual,  transgender,  or  simply  as  "queer."  Their 
paths  vary,  and  some  face  more  arduous  journeys  than  others.  Appreciate 
them  for  wherever  they  are  in  their  journey. 

— Frank  Tipton,  Cluster  Dean  and  LGBT  Faculty  Advisor, 

Phillips  Academy 
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THE  PUREST  FORM  OF  LOVE 


It  always  bothers  me  when  people  ask,  "how  did  you  know  you  were  bi?" 

Or,  "when  did  you  find  out?"  The  worst  one  of  all:  "Why  did  you  decide 
to  like  girls?" 

Well...  how  did  you  know  you  were  straight?  Why  did  you  decide  to  be 
that  way? 

I've  always  liked  girls.  Not  "always"  as  in,  I popped  out  of  the  womb  and 
declared  myself  bisexual;  however,  from  the  moment  I was  old  enough  to 
like  boys,  I liked  girls  too.  I liked  them  in  the  same  way  I knew  I was  sup- 
posed to  like  boys.  And  back  then,  it  scared  me  to  death. 

My  parents  are  not  exactly  what  you'd  call  open-minded.  Watching  the 
news,  they  change  the  channel  when  the  topic  of  gay  marriage,  gay  rights, 
or  anything  of  the  sort  comes  up.  "Homosexuality  is  a sin,"  they've  said 
over  and  over  again.  "It's  just  not  what  God  intended."  And  I would  hide  in 
my  room  and  cry,  afraid  of  going  to  Hell  because  of  these  feelings  I couldn't 
control. 


>>  SEXUAL  ORIENTATION 


And  then,  one  flawless  summer,  I fell  in  love. 

I had  crushes  before,  but  nothing  compared  to  this. 

She  was  beautiful;  she  was  perfect.  She  still  is.  I was  scared  of  what  my 
parents  would  think,  but  at  the  same  time  everything  was  suddenly  clear. 
What  I was  feeling  was  not  wrong;  it  was  love  in  its  purest  form.  I knew  I 
could  never  have  her  the  way  I wished  I could,  but  that  was  okay.  Just  to 
be  with  her,  just  to  hear  her  laugh, 
was  enough  for  me.  She  monopo- 
lized my  nights  and  invaded  every 
daydream;  one  compliment  from 
her  could  send  me  over. 

This  was  nearly  three  years  ago. 

Since  then,  we've  both  gotten 
older,  made  new  friends,  and  learned  things  we  didn't  know  before. 

I have  had  boyfriends  and  I have  had  girlfriends,  but  she  has  never  been 
far  from  my  mind.  She  doesn't  know  how  I feel;  I'm  not  sure  I want  her  to. 
Loving  her  has  helped  me  come  to  terms  with,  well,  everything.  If  I could 
say  anything  to  her,  it  would  be  "thank  you."  She  helped  me  see  that  being 
bisexual  was  a beautiful  thing,  no  matter  what  I had  heard  my  parents  say. 
I love  my  parents,  I always  will,  and  I hope  someday  I can  share  with  them 
what  I realized:  that  the  purest  form  of  love  is  the  kind  that  doesn't  need 
to  be  reciprocated.  The  kind  that  thrives  on  a simple  smile.  The  kind  that 
doesn't  care.  The  kind  that  never  goes  away. 


^She  helped  me  see  that 
being  bisexual  was  a beautiful 
thing,  no  matter  what  I 
had  heard  my  parents  say.** 


■ While  in  this  story  the  narrator's  parents'  religion  discourages 
homosexuality  or  bisexuality,  according  to  data  from  a national 
survey  conducted  by  Princeton  Survey  Research  Associates  In- 
ternational, acceptance  of  homosexuality  has  gone  up  within 
all  religious  groups  surveyed  over  the  past  decade. 
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ATHLETE 


I arrived  at  Andover  in  the  fall  of  2006  - smiling,  enchanted  by  the  Blue 
Key  Heads  who  helped  me  move  into  Nathan  Hale  Upper  East,  and  com- 
pletely aware  of  the  fact  that  I was  gay.  For  my  first  two  years  at  PA,  I re- 
mained in  the  closet.  During  this  time,  although  I felt  the  stress  of  my  secret, 
my  new  experiences  did  not  force  me  deeper  into  hiding.  Quite  the  contrary, 
for  a few  reasons:  Firstly,  I met  students  and  faculty  members  who  spoke 
openly  about  issues  of  sexuality.  Secondly,  my  field  hockey,  ice  hockey,  and 
lacrosse  coaches  set  clear  expectations  for  respect  among  teammates.  And 
lastly,  because  so  many  students  were  already  out,  I had  visible  role  mod- 
els - even  if  I admired  them  from  afar.  I quickly  learned  that  the  dominant 
culture  at  Andover  was  one  of  acceptance  and  celebration  of  differences.  As 
I gained  social  confidence,  I began  to  come  out  to  my  closest  friends  near 
the  end  of  my  Lower  year. 

At  the  start  of  my  Upper  year,  the  word  that  I was  gay  had  begun  to  spread. 
Although  I was  extremely  anxious  during  this  time,  I eventually  decided  to 
stop  denying  it  and  come  out.  I was  lucky,  people's  reactions  were  better 
than  I could  have  ever  expected.  I didn't  lose  any  friends,  and,  if  anything, 
my  classmates  and  teammates  respected  me  more  because  I was  honest. 
However,  I refrained  from  joining  Andover's  LGBT  support  group  for  two 
main  reasons:  I did  not  want  to  pigeonhole  myself  as  "that  gay  girl,"  and 
I didn't  feel  the  need  to  get  involved  because  Andover  was  already  so  ac- 
cepting. By  the  time  I graduated  in  2010, 1 was  more  than  ready  to  be  out 
in  college. 

My  transition  to  Amherst  College  was  a departure  from  Andover  in  many 
ways.  Despite  Amherst's  similarities  in  size  and  reputation,  I found  its  domi- 
nant culture  to  be  socially  conservative  and  repressed.  I was  one  of  very  few 
out  students  and  even  fewer  out  varsity  athletes.  After  a tumultuous  fresh- 
man year  in  which  I was  bullied  by  a teammate  because  of  my  sexuality,  I 
made  a decision  opposite  from  the  one  I made  at  Andover:  that  I needed 
to  get  involved  in  LGBT  activism  on  campus  in  order  to  feel  healthier.  I am 
now  a co-head  of  our  Amherst's  LGBT  organization,  Pride  Alliance,  and  am 
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actively  working  to  unite  the  athletic  and  LGBT  communities  and  change 
Amherst's  culture. 


I know  many  Andover  alumni  gain  a greater  appreciation  for  the  school  af- 
ter they  leave,  and  in  my  case  this  is  true,  too  - but,  for  me,  it's  not  just  that: 
I am  adamant  that  my  positive  experience  coming  out  at  Andover  gave  me 
the  strength  to  stay  at  Amherst  and  get  involved.  I know  now  that  not  all 
communities  will  be  as  welcoming 
as  Andover,  but  being  a Phillipian 


both  showed  me  the  environment 
I want  to  create  and  gave  me  the 
confidence  to  stand  up  and  do  it. 


I quickly  learned  that  the 


dominant  culture  at  Andover 
was  one  of  acceptance  and 
celebration  of  differences.** 


In  1991,  the  average  coming-out  age  was  25.  But  as  of  2010, 
it  is  16  years  old — a dramatic  shift. 

Source:  Science  Daily,  October  1 1,  201 1 

A 201 1 Williams  Institute  report  found  "widespread  and  per- 
sistent employment  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sexual  orien- 
tation and  gender  identity."  In  fact,  they  noted  one  study  that 
showed  27  percent  of  lesbian,  gay  or  bisexual  people  had  been 
discriminated  against  at  work. 
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5 years  ago,  I was  questioning  my  sexuality 
3 years  ago,  I was  denying  my  sexuality 
2 years  ago,  I was  trying  to  understand  my  sexuality 
This  year,  I'm  just  starting  to  admit  it. 

Hi,  my  name's and  I'm  gay. 


Oln  the  2013  State  of  the  Academy  survey,  13.06%  of  the 
685  Andover  student  respondents  identified  as  homosexual, 
bisexual,  or  unsure. 

It  is  natural  for  both  bisexuals  and  gays  to  go  through  a 
period  of  confusion  in  the  coming-out  process.  When  you  are 
an  oppressed  people  and  are  constantly  told  that  you  don't 
exist,  confusion  is  an  appropriate  reaction  until  you  come  out 
to  yourself  and  find  a supportive  environment. 
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WORDS  ON  MAIN  STREET 


For  the  most  part,  coming  out  at  Andover  gave  me  a new  freedom: 
the  freedom  to  forget.  To  forget  that  I am  not  normal.  To  forget  that, 
because  of  something  I can't  change,  others  might  hate  me. 

For  me,  freedom  will  come  when  other  things — not  my  sexuality — can 
define  me.  And  since  coming  out  at  Andover,  I have  largely  received  that 
privilege.  Except  for  the  occasional  moment  when  someone  assumes  I am 
the  co-head  of  GSA,  a lesbian  joke  gets  thrown  around,  or  my  girlfriend 
refuses  to  hold  my  hand  in  public,  I can  go  on  with  my  life  in  peace. 

As  a freshman,  I knew  only  two  things  about  being  gay  on  campus:  first, 
that  I had  been  slurred  without  even  coming  out;  second,  that  I did  not 
know  a single  other  gay  kid  on  campus,  much  less  another  gay  freshman. 
I was  already  hurting  while  wearing  skirts  and  embracing  the  closet.  How 
was  I supposed  to  be  okay  once  I came  out  on  campus?  I was  lost. 

Despite  what  you  might  think  about  lesbians,  I have  an  indulgence  as  girly 
as  they  come;  I love  to  buy  shoes.  And  on  one  of  my  worst  days  at  Andover, 
I had  just  picked  up  a new  pair  from  the  mailroom.  After  sliding  them  on, 
I was  heading  back  to  my  dorm.  Feeling  the  new  leather  on  my  feet,  for  a 
few  moments  those  shoes  made  me  feel  taller  than  5'2"  and  on  top  of  the 
world.  As  I walked  along  the  path  back  to  the  quads,  I saw  a group  of  fresh- 
man boys  returning  to  campus  from  Rockwell.  They  all  glared  at  me.  As  they 
came  closer  I could  hear  them  sniggering.  Then  one,  a friend  with  whom 
things  had  recently  turned  sour,  shouted  at  me  as  I passed.  "Yo,  you  dyke." 

In  retrospect,  it  seems  as  if  time  froze  at  that  instant.  How  could  I respond 
when  assigned  a title  that  was  both  so  true  and  so  terrible?  I did  not  curl  to 
the  ground.  I just  stood,  shocked,  at  the  stoplight  that  ironically  faces  Dean 
Tipton's  house,  feeling  like  a helpless  foreigner,  rejected. 

I had  still  not  resolved  for  myself  whether  I wanted  to  come  out,  and  these 
boys'  actions  seemed  a clear  statement  about  how  the  Andover  community 
would  see  me  if  I did.  The  only  conclusions  that  I came  away  with  were  that 
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a)  I couldn't  come  out  anytime  soon 
and  b)  I was  never  going  to  wear 
these  unlucky  shoes  again. 

That  incident  on  Main  Street  was 
not  the  first  time  I would  be  called 
a dyke,  though  it  stands  out  as  my 
introduction  to  slurs  and  a hatred 
that  my  white  upper-middle  class 
life  had  thus  far  insulated  me  from. 
"Dyke."  It's  a weird  word,  almost 
laughable,  and  so  completely  unre- 
lated to  loving  ladies.  It  seems  ridic- 
ulous that  this  weird,  one-syllable 
word  should  have  any  power  over 
me.  It  shouldn't  hurt  me.  It  shouldn't  make  a difference.  After  all,  I don't 
hate  myself  for  being  gay,  at  least  not  anymore.  But  the  words  still  sting  in 
ways  too  many  Andover  students  forget.  They  sting  because  they  deprive 
me  of  the  only  thing  I wish  for  now:  to  simply  have  my  sexuality  ignored,  to 
have  my  gayness  be  unremarkable. 

Now  that  I am  out,  as  I said,  I can  mostly  forget  that  I am  gay.  Andover's 
community  isn't  as  bad  as  I thought  it  would  be.  Maybe  that's  because  I se- 
lected friends  who  would  not  treat  me  badly,  or  maybe  it's  because  Andover 
is  sincerely  a welcoming  place.  Either  way,  though,  it's  still  the  words  that 
keep  me  from  being  completely  normal.  It's  not  "dyke"  anymore.  There  are 
other  words  that  have  the  same  effect:  they  mark  me  as  a foreigner.  "Les- 
bian," for  example.  Not  when  it  is  simply  used  to  describe  a wedding  of  two 
women  or  label  an  affinity  group.  Obviously,  I take  no  offense  at  that.  But 
that  word  does  hurt  when  I am  called  someone's  "lesbian  friend,"  as  if  that 
is  all  that  I am  to  them.  That  word  hurts  when  it  is  tossed  into  conversation 
to  get  a good  laugh  out  of  people,  evoking  the  same  startled  and  excitable 
laughter  of  ten  year  olds  using  swear  words  for  the  first  time.  It  hurts  when, 
after  a male  friend  asks  to  watch  my  girlfriend  and  I embrace  and  we  refuse, 
he  storms  out  shouting,  "GOD  DAMN  LESBIANS."  That  word  hurts  when  it 


^1  had  still  not  resolved  for 
myself  whether  I wanted  to 
come  out,  and  these  boys’ 
actions  seemed  a clear  state- 
ment about  how  the  Andover 
community  would  see  me  if 
I did.  Either  way,  though,  it’s 
still  the  words  that  keep  me 
from  being  completely  normal. 
It’s  not  “dyke”  anymore.  There 
are  other  words  that  have  the 
same  effect:  they  mark  me  as 
a foreigner. ** 
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is  used  to  describe  one  way  of  looking  or  being  - as  one  friend  alluded  to 
when  she  said  a girl  looked  like  a "lesbian"  in  her  athletic  clothing.  I can't 
take  my  friends  to  the  harassment  council.  There  is  nothing  in  particular, 
either,  to  punish  them  for  when  they  use  the  PC  term.  Yet,  when  they  are 
used  to  isolate  and  otherize,  there  is  no  difference  between  "fag,"  "dyke," 
"lesbian,"  and  "gay." 

A day  of  silence  is  not  enough  to  understand  the  silence  that  consumed  my 
freshman  year.  If  all  of  us  were  more  aware  of  our  words  and  wielded  silence 
more  frequently  then  maybe  my  forgetting,  my  finally  being  normal,  could 
be  completed. 
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F*GGOT 


Everyone  else  was  doing  it,  so  I did  it  too.  "Faggot!"  I yelled.  In  the 
showers  of  the  locker  room  after  PE,  everyone  was  just  joking  around. 
As  one  can  imagine,  a communal  shower  full  of  seven  naked  teenage  boys 
is  not  the  most  hospitable  or  politically  correct  place.  The  kid  we  were  call- 
ing a faggot  had  been  having  a conversation  with  the  guy  next  to  him, 
when  his  eyes  strayed  a little  too  low.  Yes,  I know  that  doesn't  mean  he's 
gay,  but  his  reaction  was  hilarious.  I wonder  how  he  felt  standing  there  in 


friend  Sam  grabbed  the  kid's  towel.  Everyone  chuckled,  but  the  kid  ( 

was  his  name)  freaked  out.  "Fuck!  Give  that  back! " he  screamed.  Sam  told 
him  to  calm  down.  I gave his  towel  back  and  went  back  to  my  locker. 

I know  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  being  gay  and  I understand  the  dis- 
crimination gays  face  because  (believe  it  or  not)  I am  a closeted  bisexual 
- and  I plan  to  stay  that  way.  I would  never  tease  someone  whom  I actually 
thought  was  gay,  but  I have  no  problem  throwing  around  the  f-word.  Since 
I don't  ever  plan  on  coming  out,  I'd  like  to  be  able  to  fit  in  with  the  guys, 
and  one  thing  guys  do  is  make  fag  jokes  occasionally. 

I am  so  permanently  and  comfortably  nestled  in  my  closet  because  of  mo- 
ments like  the  one  in  the  locker  room.  I know  I was  a part  of  the  bullying, 
but  the  fact  that  there  were  people  who  didn't  have  the  guts  to  stand  up 

for means  that  the  world  just  isn't  as  accepting  as  people  think.  I have 

high  aspirations  for  myself,  so  why  should  I put  myself  through  unnecessary 
hardship?  I'm  bisexual,  so  I'll  be  perfectly  fine  if  I only  date  women  and 

marry  a woman  in  the  end.  Though  what  I did  to was  wrong,  he'll  get 

over  it,  the  same  way  I've  gotten  over  that  fact  that  I'll  only  be  able  to  be 
just  50%  of  myself. 


k a shower  with  six  guys  pointing 
at  him  and  calling  him  a faggot. 


w 

to  walk  back  to  our  lockers.  My 


We  all  finished  showering, 
grabbed  our  towels,  and  started 
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GIRL  WHO  LIKES  GIRLS 


>>  SEXUAL  ORIENTATION 


I was  born  with  a vagina.  There  are  aspects  of  being  a woman  undeniably 
ingrained  in  my  identity.  And  for  me,  it  was  always  clear  that  this  identity 
included  marriage  to  a charming  man  and  procreation  with  his  dick  in  my 
vagina.  At  least  it  did  until  later. 

The  word  lesbian  entered  my  house  a grand  total  of  three  times  before  the 
summer  between  ninth  and  tenth  grade.  I had  just  entered  middle  school. 
That  day,  a girl  in  my  grade  approached  me  and  said  she  didn't  want  to  hurt 
my  feelings,  but  needed  to  let  me  know  that  someone  had  gravely  insulted 
me.  A girl  had  joked  at  a sleepover  that  I was  a lesbian.  Apparently,  that  I 
had  Patriots  stickers  all  over  my  locker  and  liked  playing  catch  with  a foot- 
ball at  recess  was  a testament  to  my  unquestionable  attraction  to  women. 


It  was  a time  where  every  tiny  experience  could  sway  my  entire  perception 
of  my  identity.  I had  just  gotten  my  period  that  year,  and  the  essence  of 
puberty  was  coursing  through  my  veins.  That  night,  I cried.  Lezbihonest,  I 
cried  that  day,  too.  Surprisingly,  it  was  mom  who  was  the  source  of  comfort 
in  this  matter.  As  I mentioned  an  abbreviated  and  less  painful  version  of  the 
story,  she  responded,  "Don't  worry,  you  can't  be.  And  how  would  you  know 
anyways?"  I look  back  with  profound  surprise  at  her  sensibility  only  slightly 
tainted  with  homophobia.  A 


"I’m  not  allowing  it  to 
consume  me  now,  not  because 
I am  embarrassed,  but  because 
I am  other  things  besides  a 
woman-lover.** 


I may  not  have  categorized  myself 
as  homophobic,  but  as  I defend- 
ed my  supposed  heterosexuality 
more  and  more  by  separating  my- 
self from  "the  other"  I realized  I 
was.  I couldn't  be  honest  up  until 
this  year,  and  even  now,  I am  struggling.  I probably  am  lesbian,  but  I iden- 
tify as  bisexual.  Bisexuals  have  the  reputation  of  being  promiscuous,  but 
lesbian  has  the  connotation  of  "the  other,"  even  to  me.  To  be  honest,  in  my 
head,  I imagine  a butch  with  cropped  hair,  a beanie,  baggy  jeans,  lip  pierc- 
ings, a plaid  shirt  over  a wife  beater,  and  braless  tits.  And  that's  not 
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me;  I even  sleep  in  a bra.  But  society's  views  have  affected  me  by  turning 
me  against  myself. 

I did  not  choose  this,  and  even  if  I am  bisexual,  I am  not  choosing  to  be 
attracted  to  women.  I will  not  suppress  it,  and  I will  not  allow  my  parents 
to  blame  me,  nor  will  I allow  anyone  to  blame  my  parents.  My  sexuality  is 
not  because  of  my  upbringing.  I was  not  raised  exposed  to  anything  gay — 
I thought  rainbows  were  for  unicorns — and  I still  turned  out  the  way  I did. 
Nor  did  I know  anyone  who  was  gay  until  after  I realized  my  own  sexuality. 
And  it  sure  as  hell  is  not  a phase.  I always  wanted  to  be  Ken,  not  Barbie, 
when  my  friends  and  I played  with  dolls  in  elementary  school,  and  later,  the 
boy  when  we  reenacted  wild  grinding.  Even  earlier,  my  imaginary  "friend" 
was  Courtney.  But  of  course  there  weren't  enough  people  to  fill  all  the  roles 
in  the  scenes,  so  I played  not  only  her  friend,  but  also  her  boyfriend.  And 
then,  there's  the  justification  of  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  homosexuality 
in  that  girls  can't  have  sex  with  each  other.  Let  me  tell  you,  yes,  they  can. 
If  the  1,500  species  of  gay  animals  on  the  Discovery  Channel  can,  so  can  a 
couple  of  lesbians. 

So,  I am  a girl  who  likes  girls,  and  it's  part  of  my  identity,  but  I refuse  to 
spend  the  rest  of  my  life  wallowing  in  self-pity.  It's  not  my  whole  identity, 
and  I'm  not  allowing  it  to  consume  me  now,  not  because  I am  embarrassed, 
but  because  I am  other  things  besides  a woman-lover.  I am  "the  other"  in 
more  than  one  sense.  Isn't  everyone  in  some  way? 
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In  many  ways,  Hamlet's  lack  of  self-confidence  reminds  me  of  myself.  I feel 
that  my  indecisiveness  also  comes  from  an  innate  lack  of  self-confidence 
and  a fear  of  whether  or  not  others  would  love  me  for  who  I am.  As  a child, 
I never  felt  like  I belonged  to  this  world,  as  I was  constantly  harassed  for 
being  slightly  plumper  than  others.  And  because  I was  very  shy,  I started 
making  friends  only  in  ninth  grade.  I was  intimidated  by  the  derogatory 
comments  on  my  weight. 

Eventually  I also  began  to  question  my  sexuality,  which  only  served  to 
further  lower  my  self-esteem.  My  family  members  held  firm  in  their  belief 
that  homosexuality  was  a mental  disorder,  which  forced  me  to  suppress 
such  thoughts  for  years.  My  "bicuriosity"  started  at  the  age  of  ten  when  a 
boy  touched  me  during  a camping  trip.  I was  terrified  at  his  action,  only  to 
realize  that  I was  enjoying  the  sensation.  At  that  time,  I knew  to  like  only 
girls,  but  in  the  following  years  I started  to  also  develop  romantic  interest 
in  a couple  of  my  close  male  friends.  Back  at  my  old  school,  my  friends  ac- 
knowledged the  legitimacy  of  homosexuality  but  feared  the  few  peers  who 
identified  as  bisexual.  I never  felt  a need  to  come  out  of  the  closet,  because 
I planned  to  solely  engage  sexu- 
ally with  females  for  my  entire  life. 

I even  considered  embracing  one 
of  the  three  largest  monotheistic 
religions  devotedly  to  convince 
myself  that  I would  be  sent  to  hell 
if  I were  to  commit  any  acts  of 
sexual  aberration. 

Coming  to  Andover,  however,  changed  my  perception  of  the  LGBTQ  com- 
munity and  allowed  me  to  question  my  sexual  orientation,  in  an  environ- 
ment safe  from  judgment.  Thus  came  my  dilemma:  whether  to  uncondition- 
ally accept  my  sexual  orientation  or  to  continue  to  hide  my  worries  and  wait 
for  time  to  kill  my  "taboo"  feelings.  For  the  past  six  years,  I reluctantly 


^February  8,  2012,  marked 
the  beginning  of  a new  life  and 
the  end  of  the  six  years  during 
which  I suppressed  any  sexual 
thought  that  was  not 
heterosexual.** 
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relied  on  the  latter.  Yet  when  I came  out  three  months  ago,  I felt  more  con- 
fident about  my  identity  and  resented  society's  sexual  norms. 

When  Upper  year  started,  as  my  love  for  one  of  my  male  best  friends  be- 
came irresistible  and  my  antagonism  toward  the  negative  stigma  associ- 
ated with  LGBTQ  people  grew,  I felt  the  urge  to  come  out.  February  8,  2012, 
marked  the  beginning  of  a new  life  and  the  end  of  the  six  years  during 
which  I suppressed  any  sexual  thought  that  was  not  heterosexual.  Theoreti- 
cally, everyone  is  equal;  yet  I felt  that  being  bisexual  myself  was  something 
to  be  ashamed  of.  Still,  I confessed  my  hidden  feelings  to  the  best  friend 
whom  I loved,  not  knowing  that  the  three  subsequent  months  would  be 
the  most  painful  time  of  my  life.  I cried  almost  every  other  day  and  night, 
because  I did  not  know  how  I could  talk  to  my  friend  without  feeling  even 
romantically  attached  to  him.  I was  devastated  with  the  thought  of  losing 
him  as  a friend,  but  I was  also  unsure  of  how  to  label  myself  now.  Did  I just 
become  bisexual?  Or  am  I gay?  Was  coming  out  the  right  decision? 

In  the  same  way  that  Hamlet  decides  to  make  a bold  decision  in  which  he 
accomplishes  his  mission  of  sending  Claudius  to  hell  and  forgives  Laertes 
for  trying  to  kill  him,  I have  decided  to  acknowledge  my  sexual  orientation 
at  Andover.  Both  Hamlet  and  I struggled  with  disparities  between  what  our 
parents  asked  of  us  and  what  we  felt  was  right.  Both  of  us  experienced 
extreme  lack  of  self-confidence.  Our  situations  differed  in  that  Hamlet  ques- 
tioned his  decision  based  on  the  standards  that  he  set  for  himself,  while  I 
questioned  my  decision  based  on  the  standards  of  the  society  I inhabited. 
My  story  of  coming  out  is  a representation  of  the  difficult  choices  tied  with 
larger  social  issues  that  any  teen  has  to  make,  but,  like  Hamlet,  the  journey 
of  arriving  at  our  decisions  seemed  endless  and  full  of  insurmountable  odds. 
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MODERN  FAMILY 


^1 


Hundreds  told  my  parents  that  what  they  were  doing  was  blasphemous, 
wrong,  and  even  evil.  Protesters  claimed  that  the  "condition"  of  my 
parents  was  unsafe  and  damaging  for  any  child.  However,  the  condemna- 
tion of  my  parents'  sexuality  never  dissuaded  my  fathers  from  creating  a 
family.  My  parents  tried  with  all  their  hearts  (for  6 years)  to  create  me  and 
then  my  brothers  because  they  wanted  to  enjoy  one  of  the  most  basic  pil- 
lars of  life:  to  have  a family. 

My  life  began  as  a frozen  six- 
celled  embryo  of  "inferior  quality." 

The  embryologist  only  gave  this 
pathetic  embryo  a 20%  chance 
of  survival,  but  somehow,  through 
tenacity  (and  a miracle?),  this  em- 
bryo became  me.  Created  through 
the  process  of  in  vitro  fertilization 
— with  an  egg  from  an  egg  donor,  sperm  from  one  of  my  two  fathers,  and 
gestated  in  the  womb  of  a surrogate — I came  into  this  world  just  four  years 
shy  of  2000,  but  really  as  a child  of  the  21st  century.  But  was  I ready?  And 
was  the  world?  At  the  time  of  my  birth,  I was  among  the  first  children  in 
the  world  born  to  an  openly  gay  couple  through  assisted  reproduction.  My 
fathers  were  forced  to  take  extra  precautions  to  legally  protect  our  family, 
so  my  two  fathers  were  pioneers  in  the  gay  rights  movement.  Since  then, 
my  two  brothers,  Luc  and  Harley,  were  born  through  the  same  process.  To- 
gether, we  make  a very  unique  family,  but  it  is  not  the  gender  of  my  parents 
that  really  differentiates  us-  it  is  the  experiences  we've  all  lived  through. 

Ever  since  I was  born,  my  "Daddy"  and  "Papa"  attempted  to  protect  me 
from  bigotry  and  discrimination.  My  parents  enrolled  my  brothers  and  me  in 
a progressive  school.  Even  though  we  lived  in  the  cosmopolitan  and  diverse 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  my  parents  found  it  impossible  to  insulate  my  siblings 
and  me  from  all  forms  of  discrimination.  In  the  elementary  schoolyard,  it 


family  felt  like  a 
burden;  I was  ashamed, 
terrified  of  the  possibility 
of  being  teased  or 
ostracized 
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was  cool  to  use  the  word  "gay"  derogatorily.  Whenever  I drove  to  gymnas- 
tics class,  I would  scrutinize  the  Family  Research  Council  members  protest- 
ing homosexual  people  on  the  street  corner  of  Cienega  and  Orange  St. 
Some  of  the  most  troublesome  experiences  as  a child  were  in  my  own  living 
room  as  I watched  politicians  discuss  and  debate  issues  such  as  Proposition 
8 or  gay  adoption. 

When  I moved  to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  from  Los  Angeles,  I felt  like  I was 
plummeting  into  the  unknown.  Overhearing  my  classmates'  conversations, 
I deduced  that  homosexuality  had  a negative  connotation  for  all  of  my 
peers.  No  one  in  my  class  had  ever  been  exposed  to  a family  like  mine. 
Because  I felt  that  there  was  a social  stigma  linked  to  homosexuality,  I lied 
to  conceal  my  two  gay  dads,  one  of  whom  I claimed  to  be  my  "uncle."  For 
two  months,  I did  not  tell  anyone,  not  even  my  teacher. 

My  family  felt  like  a burden;  I was  ashamed,  terrified  of  the  possibility  of 
being  teased  or  ostracized.  It  felt  like  a stab  in  the  back  whenever  a stu- 
dent said  the  word  "gay,"  a reminder  that  the  class  did  not  understand  the 
love  my  family  shares.  When  my  classmates  finally  did  learn  of  my  fathers' 
sexual  orientation,  the  consequences  were  not  as  extreme  as  I expected. 
There  was  only  one  boy  that  treated  me  differently.  What  this  boy  called 
me  and  my  parents  hurt,  but  not  as  much  as  hiding  such  a defining  part  of 
me. "Coming  out"  to  my  class  was  a milestone  in  my  life,  and  since  then 
I have  garnered  the  pride  and  courage  that  has  allowed  me  to  overcome 
stigmatization  in  school  and  in  life. 

The  truth  is,  my  family  is  not  that  different  from  everyone  else's.  We  watch 
movies  together  and  play  board  games;  my  dad  cooks  for  me,  and  my  other 
dad  drops  us  off  at  school.  If  anything,  my  unique  family  has  instilled  in 
my  brothers  and  me  qualities  of  compassion  and  acceptance.  I know  that 
my  fathers,  who  are  so  committed,  deserve  to  be  treated  like  any  straight 
couple  would,  but  we  still  have  legal  and  social  disadvantages.  When  I was 
younger,  I sometimes  felt  ashamed,  but  now  I believe  deeply  in  my  family 
and  families  like  ours.  I have  the  obligation  to  battle  the  notion  that  being 
raised  by  gay  parents  is  detrimental,  and  I can  do  that  by  sharing  my  stories 
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of  love  and  support.  Even  in  this  modern  time,  LGBT  couples  and  families 
experience  adversity  and  self-doubt,  and  that  is  why  I wish  to  speak  up. 
I am  writing  this  story  for  the  other  children  of  LGBT  parents  who  feel 
pressures  from  the  society,  for  the  people  who  misunderstand  my  family,  for 
my  LGBT  friends  who  will  make  fantastic  parents  in  the  future,  and  for  the 
parents,  including  mine,  who  should  be  parents. 


An  estimated  25%  of  all  same-sex  households  are  raising 
children  according  to  the  2010  U.S.  Census  data. 

The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  in  a 2002  policy  state- 
ment declared:  "A  growing  body  of  scientific  literature  dem- 
onstrates that  children  who  grow  up  with  one  or  two  gay 
and/or  lesbian  parents  fare  as  well  in  emotional,  cognitive, 
social,  and  sexual  functioning  as  do  children  whose  parents 
are  heterosexual." 
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LOVE  LETTER  TO  MYSELF 


^^ear  Me, 

It  has  been  a long  time  since  you  first  realized  you  didn't  just  want  to 
be  a beautiful  girl,  but  also  to  be  with  a beautiful  girl.  I would  like  to  thank 
you  for  managing  to  find  happiness  within  yourself.  Even  though  there  are 
still  days  when  the  reality  of  things  seems  too  heavy  to  carry,  remember  that 
you  are  more  than  capable  of  being  strong. 

Just  think  back  to  the  first  time  you  ever  liked  a girl.  Channel  that  inno- 
cence. You  were  young  when  Emily  caught  your  eye.  She  sure  was  beautiful, 
that  girl.  Well  actually,  in  retrospect,  she  was  rather  plain,  but  she  never 
hesitated  to  trade  lunches  with  you,  and  we  claimed  a cozy  little  spot  be- 
hind a large  elm  tree  where  we'd  eat  lunch  every  day.  She  was  the  first 
person  you'd  met  in  your  life  up  until  that  point  with  whom  you  could  share 
comfortable  silence.  You  were  six,  and  thus  too  young  to  understand  the 
implications  of  liking  another  girl.  It  made  sense  to  you,  too.  If  boys  had 
cooties,  why  not  like  girls?  You  enjoyed  her  company  (and  her  face,  plain  as 
it  was),  and  you  didn't  think  to  care  about  how  others  viewed  your  crush. 
Your  naivete  was  blissful. 

Elementary  school  was  sort  of  murky.  You  never  noticed  the  boys  much,  but 
you  "liked"  quite  a few  of  them.  Or,  more  accurately,  your  friends  liked  quite 
a few  of  them.  It  seemed  cooties  had  worn  off  as  middle  school  loomed 
closer,  so  you  figured  it  was  safe  to  jump  on  the  bandwagon  and  try  to  like 
some  boys.  You  never  exactly  succeeded  in  your  quest  to  really  like  them, 
but  you  didn't  notice  that  until  later.  Indoor  soccer  and  student  government 
provided  more  than  enough  distractions  to  prevent  you  from  dwelling  on 
the  possibility  of  actually  liking  girls  instead. 

Middle  school  was  when  they  switched  to  a different  company  to  provide 
the  school  lunches,  and  your  self-image  became  almost  as  vile  as  the  new 
food.  You  couldn't  really  pretend  to  like  boys  as  easily  anymore,  not  with 
people  actually  getting  boyfriends  and  doing  couple-y  things  like  hand- 
holding now.  Goodness,  no.  Boys  have  clammy  hands,  you  didn't  want  to 
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touch  them.  But  then  the  thought  of  holding  hands  with  a girl  had  you  in 
hysterics.  Girls  were  not  to  like  girls.  To  prove  to  yourself  that  you  didn't 
actually  like  girls,  you  had  your  first  kiss  with  a boy  backstage  during  musi- 
cal rehearsal,  but  you  failed  to  prove  anything  to  yourself.  Even  if  he  hadn't 
been  such  a bad  kisser,  you  knew  you  still  wouldn't  have  liked  it. 


But  perhaps  you  would  have  liked  it  had  you  kissed  a girl.  And  while  you 
seemed  to  realize  that  you  only  wanted  to  kiss  girls,  the  thought  of  being 
anything  but  straight  nauseated  you.  You  were  a passionate  straight  ally 
who  loved  gay  people.  That's  what  you  told  people.  But  your  damp  pil- 
low was  the  only  one  that  really  knew  how  much  you  feared,  not  loved, 
gay  people.  The  ones  who  were  out,  anyway.  Or  perhaps  it  wasn't  fear, 
but  a quiet  nagging  jealousy.  Jealous  because  they  had  learned  to  accept 
themselves  and  be  happy  and  find  love.  They  managed  to  scrape  together 
enough  courage  to  come  out.  Essentially,  they  were  everything  you  thought 
you  couldn't  be.  Though  you  always  put  on  a supportive  face  for  others, 
most  of  your  middle  school  years  were  spent  agonizing  over  the  prospect  of 
being  different,  wrong,  damned.  A 


■■Though  you  still  ended 
up  being  the  token  lesbian 
friend  to  a few  people,  your 
sexual  orientation  did  not 
define  you.** 


As  eighth  grade  grew  to  a close, 
your  best  friend  came  out  to  you. 

Granted,  his  coming  out  was  no 
surprise,  but  it  was  strength  in 
numbers  if  anything  else.  Perhaps 
you  became  his  friend  in  the  first 
place  because  you  knew  he  was  gay.  Maybe  you  knew  you  just  needed  a 
little  extra  push  from  someone  who  understood.  So  shortly  after  he  came 
out  to  you,  you  confessed  your  struggles  with  coming  to  grips  with  the  fact 
that  *spoiler  alert*  you  liked  girls.  He  was  taken  aback,  and  so  were  you.  It 
was  the  first  time  you  had  ever  even  silently  acknowledged  the  idea  of  lik- 
ing girls  with  another  person  alone,  let  alone  speak  such  words  aloud.  You 
still  had  not  said  the  "g"  word  aloud  though. 


The  first  time  you  said  the  "g"  word  was  when  you  came  out  to  your  mom 
in  the  spring  of  eighth  grade.  Who  knows  what  prompted  you  to  do  it  so 
suddenly,  considering  the  fact  that  you  hadn't  even  fully  accepted  things 
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yet,  but  for  some  reason  you  just  did.  Mom  was  chopping  onions  in  the 
kitchen,  half-watching  TV.  With  each  passing  minute,  your  irritation  with  the 
prospective  home  buyer's  high-pitched  laugh  grew  stronger.  You  waited  for 
23  minutes  before  you  realized  there  would  be  no  right  time.  Your  tongue 
fought  with  itself  as  it  tried  to  translate  your  most  guarded  thoughts  into 
a potentially  catastrophic  statement.  Somehow,  between  a commercial  for 
Windex  and  Pull-ups,  "I'm  gay,"  slipped  through  your  lips.  It  was  a whisper, 
and  she  told  you  to  speak  up  because  you  couldn't  be  heard  over  the  TV.  So 
you  said  it  again,  a little  louder  this  time. 

"No,  you're  not,"  she  said,  as  calmly  as  she  would  say  thank  you  to  a gro- 
cery cashier.  There  was  no  malice  or  disappointment  in  her  voice.  She  stated 
it  as  if  it  were  fact,  yet  as  much  as  you  wanted  to  believe  her,  her  conviction 
made  you  realize  that  you  were,  in  fact,  a homosexual. 

The  rest  of  the  conversation  is  quite  fuzzy,  likely  because  you've  blocked 
most  of  it  out  of  memory.  She  was  not  angry,  but  she  didn't  believe  you  at 
first.  You  regretted  telling  her  so  soon. 

High  school  rolled  around,  and  despite  the  fact  that  things  were  still  weird 
between  you  and  mom,  you  decided  to  come  out  to  a few  untrustworthy 
people,  hoping  their  big  mouths  would  save  you  the  trouble  of  coming  out 
to  tons  of  people.  It  worked.  And  a few  harassed  you.  Most  of  it  rolled  right 
off  your  back,  but  when  someone  said,  "Your  mother  probably  would  have 
aborted  you  had  she  known  you  would  be  a dyke,"  it  stuck.  It  still  stings. 
But  for  every  person  who  tried  to  make  your  life  hell  in  high  school,  ten 
more  stood  up  for  you.  Freshman  year  made  you  proud,  not  only  of  yourself, 
but  of  others. 

Then  Andover  came.  Before  coming  here,  you  had  gotten  in  touch  with  an 
alum  who  clued  you  in  to  how  LGBT-friendly  the  campus  was.  Though  still 
slightly  apprehensive,  you  made  it  a goal  to  make  sure  you  came  here  as  an 
already  out  person.  You  did  not  want  sexual  orientation  to  seem  like  a big 
deal.  And  thankfully,  it  wasn't.  Though  you  still  ended  up  being  the  token 
lesbian  friend  to  a few  people,  your  sexual  orientation  did  not  define  you. 

People  have  trusted  you  with  their  own  struggles  of  coming  out,  whether  to 
themselves  or  others.  Andover  is  home.  Thanks  again, 


Me 
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DISCUSSION  QUESTIONS 


THE  PUREST  FORM  OF  LOVE 

• According  to  the  female  author,  falling  in  love  with  a girl  "was  not 
wrong.  It  was  love  in  its  purest  form."  How  would  you  describe  "pure 
love" ? What  does  it  mean  to  you? 

ATHLETE 

• Why  do  you  think  this  author  experienced  more  acceptance  at  Andover 
than  at  college? 

• Do  you  think  a male  athlete  would  be  as  openly  accepted  at  PA? 

• The  author  is  worried  about  being  "pigeonholed."  Why  would  her 
peers  be  so  focused  on  her  sexual  orientation?  Have  you  ever  been 
'pigeonholed'  over  an  identity  you  value? 

I’M  GAY 

• Is  Andover  a supportive  environment  for  LGBT  folks?  What  does  or 
doesn't  make  it  supportive? 

• At  what  age  do  you  think  most  gay  people  know  they  are  gay? 

• At  what  age  do  you  think  most  gay  people  come  out  of  the  closet? 

• At  what  age  do  you  think  most  straight  people  know  they  are  straight? 

WORDS  ON  MAIN  STREET 

• The  author  mentions  that  she  would  like  to  have  her  sexuality  "ignored." 
In  what  ways  is  having  a part  of  one's  identity  ignored  a better  indication 
of  freedom  and  acceptance  than  having  it  publicly  celebrated? 

• What  if  people  don't  want  their  sexuality  ignored?  How  could  we  sup- 
port them? 

• Why  do  people  use  the  words  'lesbian',  'dyke',  'fag'  etc.  so  casually? 
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• The  author  makes  references  to  stereotypes  about  lesbians.  Why  do  you 
think  these  stereotypes  have  been  perpetuated  in  the  first  place?  How 
could  one  work  to  dismantle  them? 

F*GGOT 

• What  does  the  word  "faggot"  mean? 

• How  is  this  a story  about  gender  as  well  as  sexuality? 

• Where  does  masculinity  intersect  with  homophobia? 

• How  do  you  think  Andover's  culture  has  contributed  to  the  author's 
willingness  to  stay  closeted  for  the  rest  of  his  life? 

• Is  it  worth  being  only  50%  of  yourself  in  order  to  escape  the  hardships 
of  coming  out? 

• Why  do  you  think  the  author  and  his  friends  teased  the  other  boy? 

GIRL  WHO  LIKES  GIRLS 

• Why  do  you  think  the  author  continues  to  struggle  with  her  identity? 

• The  author  brings  up  an  interesting  point  about  the  subconscious 
acceptance  of  homosexuality.  Does  the  idea  of  homophobia  transcend 
simply  an  extreme  and  irrational  aversion?  What  does  it  include? 

BI-CURIOUS 

• What  motivated  the  author  to  come  out  at  Andover?  Why  was  it  so  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  come  out?  Have  you  struggled  with  accepting  certain 
parts  of  your  identity?  How  so? 

• Fear  seems  to  create  a roadblock  to  self  acceptance  at  times.  What  are 
some  ways  to  help  overcome  your  fears? 

MODERN  FAMILY 

• The  author  mentions  her  "'coming  out  to  her  class"  about  her  parents. 
What  finally  motivated  her?  Why  do  you  think  it  might  be  difficult  for 
students  to  reveal  the  truth  about  their  family  background? 
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• Have  you  ever  felt  a need  to  hide  something  about  your  family? 
Explain. 

LOVE  LETTER  TO  MYSELF 

• Despite  the  author's  struggles  with  her  identity  during  elementary,  mid- 
dle and  beginning  of  high  school,  she  decided  to  come  to  Andover  "as 
an  already  out  person"  in  order  to  avoid  letting  her  sexual  orientation 
define  her  at  Andover.  Why  do  you  think  this  was  so  important  to  her? 


GENERAL  QUESTIONS 


• Why  do  you  think  that  so  many  students  have  trouble  coming  out  at 
Andover  given  the  fact  that  it  is  often  considered  a socially  liberal  and 
inclusive  environment? 

• Do  certain  social  groups  (athletes,  theater  kids,  etc.)  perpetuate  differ- 
ent stereotypes  about  sexuality? 

• Given  most  of  the  authors  here  are  female,  why  do  you  think  females 
are  more  willing  to  open  up  about  their  sexual  orientation?  Do  you 
think  there  is  a difference  in  attitude  between  sexes  about  LGBTQ 
topics? 

• Given  the  experiences  shared  in  the  stories,  why  do  you  think  most 
LGBTQ  people  "come  out"  when  they  do? 

• Given  that  some  of  the  authors'  parents  and  relatives  were  against 
their  sexuality,  how  do  you  think  they  were  able  to  overcome  the  nega- 
tive attitude  and  criticism  about  their  lifestyle? 

• Do  you  think  there  is  a link  between  someone's  ethnicity/socioeconom- 
ic background  and  their  complacency  with  their  sexuality? 

• Is  family  support  and  acceptance  more  important  to  the  mental  health 
of  LGBT's  than  peer  support,  or  is  peer  support  more  important? 
Explain. 
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(DIS)ABILITY 


"When  you  have  a disability,  knowing  that  you  are  not  defined  by  it  is 
the  sweetest  feeling. . .courage  and  strength  is  not  the  absence  of  fear-it's 
refusing  to  assume  the  role  of  a victim." 


— Anna  Wafula  Strike 


INTRODUCTION 


In  1990,  President  George  H.W.  Bush,  a graduate  of  Phillips  Academy, 
signed  into  law  the  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act.  This  law  was  passed  to 
provide  all  Americans  access  to  the  full  range  of  benefits  we  enjoy  through- 
out our  daily  lives.  For  too  long,  otherwise  qualified  citizens  of  this  great 
country  had  been  prevented  from  participating  in  a wide  variety  of  major 
life  activities  because  they  were  simply  unable  to  access  them.  Disabilities 
can  be  visible  or  invisible.  Without  provision  of  reasonable  accommodations 
the  disability  can  pose  insurmountable  obstacles.  As  a society,  we  are  all 
enriched  when  every  individual  is  given  the  chance  to  be  the  best  they  can 
be,  to  have  access  to  the  resources  they  need  to  reach  their  potential,  to 
live  life  fully. 

Who  among  us  is  not  disabled  in  some  capacity?  For  some  the  disability 
is  an  obvious  aspect  of  their  lives.  For  others,  the  disability  is  not  obvious, 
even  to  themselves.  A person  confined  to  a wheelchair  has  no  choice  but 
to  find  ways  to  accommodate  their  mobility  challenges.  For  others,  disabled 
by  their  own  attitudes,  ignorance,  and  intolerance,  the  need  to  negotiate 
life  differently  may  not  be  obvious.  Is  one  more  disabled  than  the  oth- 
er? My  dream  is  that  we  no  longer  simply  tolerate  or  accept  the  need  to 
accommodate  folks  with  disabilities,  but  that  we  come  to  celebrate  this 
rich  form  of  diversity.  Can  you  imagine  a world  without  Helen  Keller,  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Auguste  Rodin,  Albert  Einstein,  Win- 
ston Churchill,  Thomas  Alva  Edison,  Stephen  Hawking,  and  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt? 

Let's  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  all  only  temporarily  able. 

- Patricia  Davison, 
Director  of  the  Academic  Skills  Center 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


The  doctors  thought  I would  never 
Be  able  to  read  or  think  or  even  pontificate, 

But  here  I sit  reading  and  thinking 
Yet  hardly  speaking  at  all. 

I've  had  more  eye  surgeries  than  I can  remember 
From  coast  to  coast  to  the  Ohio  River 
Not  knowing  when  and  what  and  if  I would  see  next. 
But  the  uncertain  has  a certain  calm. 


**Fight  the  way  you  need 
to  fight. H 


Seeing  things  in  a different  light  is  hard 
When  light  is  your  enemy, 

An  enemy  fought  every  day  of  your  life 
And  one  who  will  fight  on 
Long  after  you  are  gone. 

All  you  can  do  is  to  do  what  you  do, 

Fight  on  another  day,  fighting  the  light  which 
Causes  so  much  pain,  fight  the  ignorance  which 
Bothers  almost  as  much.  Fight  the  way  you  need  to  fight 
To  see  tomorrow's  sun  set  again. 
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OUR  DYSLEXIA 


>>  (DIS)ABILITY 


Words  twist,  turn,  shuffle,  and  stop  in  a dysfunctional  order.  No  lon- 
ger making  sense  or  forming  a cohesive  thought,  the  sentence  stares 
blankly  at  me  from  its  position  on  the  eggshell  white  paper.  Pausing  and  re- 
reading the  string  of  consonants,  I am  still  unable  to  decipher  and  distinguish 
the  words.  Moving  past  the  sentence  would  only  confuse  me  more,  so  I cover 
all  words  except  for  one  and  read  each  on  its  own.  I'm  sifting  through  a hand- 
ful of  keys  to  find  the  one  that  opens  a door.  I am  searching  for  the  lost  link.  I 
have  been  doing  this  for  my  whole  life  and  still  have  not  found  it. 

The  steady  beat  of  the  clock,  a turn  signal  that  would  never  be  turned  off, 
seemed  as  if  it  would  tick  away  forever.  Hours  passed  before  my  mom  came 
into  my  room  telling  me  that  this  time  I actually  had  to  go  to  sleep.  She  gave 
me  a hug,  turned  off  the  lights,  and  told  me  I would  do  great  tomorrow.  I 
got  up  at  seven,  arrived  at  school  by  eight,  and  took  my  spelling  quiz  by  ten. 
This  time,  I repeated  to  myself,  would  be  different.  This  time,  I had  memo- 
rized each  letter  in  each  word  on  the  twenty-word  list.  This  time,  however, 
devoured  my  self-esteem  more  than  any  prior  experience.  I tried  harder  and 
it  still  ended  like  all  the  others.  I begrudgingly  walked  through  my  front  door 
and  muttered  to  my  dad,  asking  for 
his  signature  on  the  top  right-hand 
corner  of  the  quiz.  Expecting  a talk 
after  yet  another  bad  mark  in  first- 
grade  English,  I was  astonished  by 
how  understanding  my  father  was. 

Snapping  back  into  reality,  I realize  that  it  is  now  9:20  at  night  and  I still  have 
twenty  pages  left  to  read  for  my  English  class  the  next  day.  Averaging  three 
minutes  a page  without  annotations,  I begin  to  realize  it  will  be  a long  night. 
I cannot  help  but  wonder:  what  if  I were  normal? 

I cried  in  the  kitchen  as  my  father  lent  a sympathetic  ear  and  stirred  the  green 
beans  and  rice.  Working  double  time,  he  basted  the  chicken  as  he  tried  to  play 
stuffed  animals  with  me.  I still  sat  on  our  blue  chairs,  slouching 


■After  each  point  the  special- 
ist made,  I asked  myself, 
‘Why  me?’H 
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and  doing  my  best  to  stifle  sniffles.  The  issues  he  had  his  entire  life  were  be- 
coming more  apparent  in  me.  And  as  they  manifested  in  a more  pronounced 
manner,  he  decided  to  teach  me  what  helped  him  the  most.  Turning  to  his 
left  he  opened  the  pantry  and  grabbed  the  first  thing  he  saw.  He  chose  a 
jar  of  Heilman's  Mayonnaise,  passed  it  to  me,  and  told  me  to  read  it.  I was 
lost  within  the  first  seven  words  and  placed  the  jar  back  onto  the  counter. 
Kneeling  down,  my  dad  took  my  hand  in  his  and  showed  me  how  to  position 
my  four  main  fingers  beneath  a line.  He  told  me  to  try  once  more.  By  doing 
what  he  taught  me,  I eliminated  most  of  my  mistakes  and  read  the  Heilman's 
pledge  all  the  way  through. 


hour-long  talks,  my  parents  and  I decided  to  begin  the  testing  process. 

Sitting  on  a deep  navy  pleather  seat,  I completed  exercise  after  exercise  of 
reading  comprehension,  number  sequences,  and  puzzles.  For  months  I went 
from  school  to  the  fifth  floor  of  an  office  building  anticipating  an  answer  I 
did  not  want  to  hear.  Sure  enough,  at  the  end  of  the  four-month  sequence, 
I was  listening  to  a detailed  description  of  my  "situation."  After  each  point 
the  specialist  made,  I asked  myself,  "Why  me?"  I thanked  him  for  all  his  time 
and  exited  the  building  with  my  dad.  More  than  any  other  person  I knew,  he 
understood  how  it  felt  to  hear  that  there  was  something  wrong  with  you, 
something  that  could  not  be  fixed,  something  that  would  always  put  you  at 
a disadvantage.  Widening  my  brown  eyes,  I looked  into  his  as  he  smiled  and 
told  me  that  if  he  could  make  it  through  with  our  dyslexia,  I could  keep  going, 
too. 

I reluctantly  lift  the  novel  back  up,  and  fiercely  read  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
It  is  1 0: 1 5 pm  and  all  I want  is  to  be  finished.  As  I near  the  last  paragraph,  I re- 
ceive a text  message  from  my  dad  asking  me  how  school  is  going.  I remember 
all  his  help  and  all  the  times  I could  only  turn  to  him.  I do  not  want  my  mind  to 


I Years  later,  I asked  my  father  why 
I dropped  letters  off  of  words  and 
couldn't  see  writing  clearly.  He 


f explained  to  me  that  he  was,  and 
that  I may  be,  dyslexic.  After  many 
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be  anything  other  than  what  it  is.  Maybe  my  dad  and  I aren't  disadvantaged 
but  lucky.  Maybe  we  read  how  people  are  supposed  to  and  everyone  else  is 
just  reading  wrong. 


19%  of  Americans  are  classified  by  the  government  as 
"having  a disability." The  Census  Bureau  categorizes  disabil- 
ity into  6 groups:  Hearing  difficulty,  Vision  difficulty,  Cogni- 
tive difficulty,  Ambulatory  difficulty,  Self-Care  difficulty  and 
Independent  Living  difficulty.  Other  groups  and  organiza- 
tions classify  disability  in  different  ways,  leading  to  higher 
and  lower  estimates. 
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I DIDN’T  ASK 


For  most  people,  self-identities  are  static.  And  disabilities,  too,  generally 
follow  that  same  premise.  My  situation  is  slightly  different,  though.  I cur- 
rently have  both  physical  and  learning  disabilities  after  seventeen  years  of 
being  physically  and  cognitively  typical. 

During  the  winter  term  of  my  first  year  at  the  academy,  I suffered  from  an 
acute  condition  in  my  spine.  I lost  control  of  my  bladder  and  bowel,  as  well 
as  my  legs.  I would  fall  getting  out  of  bed,  standing  up  from  a desk  in  class, 
and  on  a few  occasions  simply  walking  in  between  classes.  After  three  weeks 
of  my  symptoms  becoming  progressively  worse,  I underwent  emergency  sur- 
gery. I was  left  with  problems  controlling  my  bladder,  pain  in  my  legs  and 
arms,  stuttering  and  excruciating  headaches.  I began  to  have  a hard  time 
concentrating,  understanding  new  material,  speaking  clearly,  and  focusing  for 
more  than  a few  minutes.  After  undergoing  my  third  surgery,  I couldn't  speak 
without  stuttering,  I forgot  words  mid-sentence,  and  stumbled  over  the  words 
I did  manage  to  get  out.  My  memory  was  shot,  I could  not  concentrate  at  all, 
and  I was  not  able  to  think  clearly.  It  was  like  I was  a completely  new  person 
in  a body  that  ached  if  it  was  too  loud  or  too  bright,  the  weather  changed,  or 
if  I overexerted  myself. 


was  embarrassed  that  I had  to  take  off  so  much  time  from  school.  I had  no 
one  to  talk  to.  No  friends.  No  one  understood.  My  parents  were  the  only  ones 
who  I saw  or  spoke  to  for  weeks  at  a time,  other  than  my  housekeeper  who 
helped  me  get  up  and  go  to  the  bathroom  when  she  came  twice  a week.  I 
spent  about  four  months  lying  or  sitting  on  the  couch  with  a heating  pad 
watching  TV  with  the  volume  turned  very  low,  sleeping,  and  wishing  that  I 
were  normal  again. 


II  had  such  a hard  time  coming  to 
grips  with  the  new  me.  I knew  it  was 
likely  that  I would  have  a difficult 


r time  ever  being  the  same  me  that 
I was  before  my  medical  mishaps.  I 
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When  I arrived  back  on  campus  after  nearly  a year  away,  I felt  uncomfortable. 
\ had  learned  so  much  about  life  and  myself  during  my  tribulations.  Classes 
were  quite  difficult  to  get  back  into  the  routine  of;  it  was  taking  me  eight  to 
ten  hours  to  complete  homework  for  five  classes  while  all  of  my  friends  were 
able  to  finish  their  work  and  participate  in  clubs  and  sports  in  much  less  time. 
I couldn't  partake  in  too  many  activities  for  fear  that  I wouldn't  be  able  to  ad- 
equately manage  my  schoolwork  and  my  health.  I wasn't  able  to  play  a sport 
that  I love.  I couldn't  carry  much  in  my  backpack  because  it  would  cause  too 
much  pain.  I was  always  tired  even  after  ten  hours  of  sleep.  I had  very  little 
social  life  because  I didn't  have  the  energy  to  do  my  schoolwork  and  make 
friends.  For  me,  it  was  a choice  between  succeeding  in  school,  making  friends, 
and  not  being  in  pain. 

Unfortunately,  my  health  has  become  my  primary  concern  and  my  education 
is  second.  That  sadly  leaves  very  little  opportunity  to  make  friends  outside  of 
my  classes,  clubs,  and  dorm.  Many  people  don't  realize  this,  though.  Count- 
less people  have  asked  me  if  I ever  talk  to  anyone  anymore.  Some  ask  me  why 
I came  back  if  I wasn't  going  to  be  a part  of  the  things  I used  to  be  part  of. 
One  of  my  friends  during  my  absence  asked  me  when  the  old  me  was  going 
to  be  back.  I broke  down.  I was  so  hurt  that  she  felt  that  it  was  something  I 
was  choosing  to  do.  No  one  chooses  to  be  disabled.  I didn't  ask  to  suddenly 
have  a hard  time  getting  up  in  the  morning  or  getting  through  the  day.  I 
didn't  ask  to  have  a hard  time  learning  and  speaking. 

I want  more  than  anything  to  be  back  to  the  old  me,  but  I finally  recognize 
how  people  with  disabilities  are  treated.  From  my  own  experience,  there  is 
nothing  I won't  do  now  and  in  the  future  to  make  others  aware  of  the  dif- 
ficulties students  and  working  men  and  women  with  disabilities  face  living  in 
an  abled  world.  We  are  different,  not  less.  Please  remember  that  the  next  time 
you  think  about  laughing  at  someone  who  is  different  from  you. 


According  to  the  U.S.  Government,  1 in  20  youth  (age  5-17) 
are  classified  as  "having  a disability."  Almost  2 out  of  every 
5 adults  (over  the  age  of  65)  experience  disability. 
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V 


She  got  the  Harry  Potter  book, 

while  I got  the  handwriting  work- 
sheet. 

She  knew  how  to  spell  'because', 

while  I could  barely  spell  'and'. 

Jumping  around  the  sheets, 

the  letters  scramble, 

as  if  they  need  to  run  from  me. 

First  grade  comes, 

and  the  quizzes  start. 

No  one  has  to  study. 

I sit, 

stare  blankly  at  the  list, 
tell  my  mom,  myself, 
that  I know  how  to. 

I don't. 


^The  letters  scramble,  as 
if  they  need  to  run 
from  me.** 


My  father  sits  at  his  desk. 
Fifteen  feet  away, 
he  knows  this  all  too  well. 
He  calls  my  bluff  easily, 


I think  the  others  don't  catch  on  as 
fast. 

Maybe  they  do. 

Maybe  they  wish  they  didn't. 

Soon,  we  are  sitting  on  the  big  bed. 
I spell  for  him  p-u-p-p-y-e-s, 
lower  my  head, 

and  am  told  to  make  eye-contact. 

He  says  he  knows  it's  hard. 

I suspect  he  is  lying, 

that  the  letters  dance  for  him  too. 

We  sit  for  hours, 

as  the  clock  ticks  continuously, 

until  I learn  all  the  words, 

and  am  told  that  I have  to  keep 
working. 

I do  not  know  yet, 

that  I was  told  this  because  he  was, 
too. 

Because  we  would  both  always 
have  to. 

Because  this  was  the  way  it  was. 
Because  it  would  never  come  easily. 
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DIFFERENT  SHIPS,  SAME  BOAT 


As  someone  with  a disability,  coming  to  Andover  was  a major  life  change. 

But  that's  true  for  any  incoming  student,  disabled  or  not.  It  takes  a whole 
other  step  since  disability,  unlike  a number  of  other  qualities  that  may  set  a 
person  apart,  such  as  race,  ethnicity,  gender,  or  sexuality,  is  rarely  celebrated. 
It  is  seldom  even  discussed.  I can  recall  over  a dozen  times  my  Senior  year 
where  I was  talking  with  people  and  casually  mentioned  my  vision  and  they 
were  surprised  to  learn  that  I was  disabled.  Many  of  these  people  were  class- 
mates I had  known  for  four  years.  They  knew  where  I was  from,  what  extra- 
curricular I did,  and  many  other  things  about  me,  but  failed  to  notice  what 
felt  like  the  most  obvious  part  about  me. 

Part  of  this  is  my  fault,  so  to  speak.  After  Junior  Fall,  I rarely  told  anyone  other 
than  my  teachers  or  adults  about  my  vision.  I guess  I just  assumed  people  at 
Andover  were  intuitive  enough  to  pick  up  on  it  on  their  own.  I think  a large 
reason  for  this  was  that  I was  hesitant  to  tell  people  lest  they  make  assump- 
tions about  me  (specifically,  that  I was  limited  in  my  abilities,  which,  while  not 
inaccurate,  is  not  accurate  either)  or,  even  worse,  pity  me.  Andover  was  five 
times  larger  than  any  other  school  I had  attended.  More  than  anything  else, 
I just  wanted  to  fit  in.  I wanted  to  be  normal.  Part  of  me  wanted  to  celebrate 
who  I was  and  what  made  me  special,  but  another  part  of  me  did  not.  To  my 
knowledge,  there  were  maybe  one  or  two  other  visually  disabled  students 
my  entire  time  at  Andover.  That's  out  of  nearly  2,000  students.  There  were 
very  few  people  with  whom  I could  truly  relate.  I felt  alone.  And  that's  really 
how  I felt  overall  my  first  two  or  three  years  at  Andover.  I didn't  fit  in  with 
the  athletically  inclined;  I was  subpar  academically,  due  in  large  part  to  my 
disability;  I wasn't  particularly  involved  in  extracurriculars.  I was  even  limited 
by  what  I was  allowed  to  do:  I was  advised  against  participating  in  any  ball 
sports  and  I am  pretty  sure  that  I ended  up  in  Flagstaff  because  they  didn't 
want  me  to  cross  Main  Street.  Overall,  I felt  somewhat  alone.  But  something 
clicked  Senior  Fall  and  I found  a niche  with  a group  of  friends  whom  I eagerly 
anticipate  seeing  at  the  5-year  reunion. 
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In  retrospect,  I'm  not  sure  whether  or  not  I would  have  liked  to  have  been 
more  overt  about  my  disability.  I noticed  that  other  people  who  were  dis- 


ver's  Admissions  staff  did  an  excellent  job  of  admitting  "nice"  students; 
however,  with  such  a small  population,  and  an  even  smaller  vocal  popula- 
tion, disabled  students  are  still  treated  differently.  Do  I regret  not  telling 
more  people  about  my  disability?  Not  exactly.  Do  I wish  people  understood 
that  just  because  I am  disabled  doesn't  mean  that  I am  incapable?  Yes.  I 
am  not  saying  that  people  at  Andover  are  intolerant  of  disabled  people,  but 
merely  ignorant,  for  the  most  part.  I myself  am  not  entirely  cognizant  of  how 
other  disabled  people  live,  but  I do  know  that  being  disabled  is  not  a death 
sentence.  Rather,  it  is  something  that  sets  you  apart  and  can  elevate  you  to 
new  levels,  should  you  choose  to  embrace  it. 

I do  believe  that  attending  Andover  was  the  right  choice.  I received  an 
unmatched  education  and  the  things  I learned  outside  of  the  classroom  are 
just  as,  if  not,  more  important  and  valuable.  I will  keep  in  correspondence 
with  the  people  I met  there  for  the  rest  of  my  years.  In  light  of  the  progress 
in  acceptance  of  race,  ethnicity,  gender,  and  sexuality  over  the  past  several 
decades,  I would  like  to  see  that  include  disabilities.  Even  at  college,  I have 
noticed  very  little  celebration  or  acknowledgment  of  disabled  students.  There 
was  an  article  on  the  front  page  of  the  student  newspaper,  but  I heard  no 
discussion  of  it  whatsoever.  This  is  also  an  issue  I have  noticed  out  in  the 
real  world;  employers  tread  carefully,  lest  they  incur  the  wrath  of  a lawsuit. 
Just  as  with  race,  ethnicity,  gender,  and  sexuality,  disability  should  not  be 
viewed  as  a potential  source  of  a lawsuit.  Rather,  it  should  be  recognized  as 
something  that  sets  a person  apart,  but  does  not  define  them.  To  quote  the 


abled  were  treated  slightly  differ- 
| ently  from  the  average  PA  student. 


This  wasn't  too  major  of  a differ- 
ence, but  I am  hesitant  to  think 
what  people  would  have  thought 
of  me  if  I introduced  myself  as 


"Nate,  the  kid  who  is  legally  blind 
" without  his  glasses."  Yes,  Ando- 
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Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  "We  may  have  all  come  on  different  ships,  but 
: we're  in  the  same  boat  now."  We  are  all  Andover  students  and  we  should 
celebrate  how  we  are  similar,  as  well  as  how  we  are  different. 
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DISCUSSION  QUESTIONS 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

• How  does  the  author  cope  with  their  visual  impairment? 

• How  has  the  author's  disability  affected  who  they  are? 

OUR  DYSLEXIA 

• In  your  school,  how  are  students  who  have  learning  disabilities  like 
dyslexia  supported? 

• How  can  teachers  better  support  students  with  learning  disabilities? 

• How  can  students  better  support  their  peers  with  learning  disabilities? 

• Have  you  ever  asked  "Why  me?"  about  an  experience?  How  could  your 
friends,  family  or  school  have  supported  you? 

• What  do  you  think  of  the  author's  conclusion:  "Maybe  my  dad  and 
I aren't  disadvantaged  but  lucky.  Maybe  we  read  how  people  are 
supposed  to  and  everyone  else  is  just  reading  wrong"? 

I DIDN’T  ASK 

• What  disabilities  does  the  author  acquire  and  how  has  it  impacted  their 
daily  life? 

• In  what  way  can  an  ability  change  over  time? 

• In  the  introduction  to  this  chapter,  Ms.  Davison  wrote,  "Let's  bear  in 
mind  that  we  are  all  only  temporarily  able."  What  does  this  quote  mean 
in  the  context  of  this  story? 

BECAUSE 

• What  feelings  come  up  for  the  author  in  this  poem? 

• What  feelings  come  up  for  you  when  you  encounter  something  that 
"never  come[s]  easily"? 
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• What  makes  a community  supportive  for  the  people  with  "Harry  Potter 
books"  and  for  people  with  "handwriting  worksheets?" 

DIFFERENT  SHIPS,  SAME  BOAT 

• What  did  this  student  learn  from  Andover?  Was  she/he  able  to  have  a 
positive  life  because  of  their  experiences  at  the  school? 

• How  has  the  author's  disability  impacted  their  life  in  general? 

• In  the  introduction  Ms.  Davison,  writes  that,  "For  others,  the  disability 
is  not  obvious,"  how  does  the  author  deal  with  a disability  that  is  not 
obvious? 

• How  would  you  decide  whether  to  disclose  a disability  if  you  had  one 
that  was  not  obvious? 

• Why  does  our  society  assume  that  people  who  are  disabled  are  less 
capable? 


GENERAL  QUESTIONS 


• What  is  normal? 

• Who  decides  what  normal  is? 

• Can  we  change  our  communities'  definition(s)  of  "normal"? 

• How  is  disability  impacted  by  other  identities  like  race,  class,  gender, 
sexual  orientation  or  nationality? 

• Some  people  use  the  words  "differently  abled"  or  "(dis)ability,"  instead 
of  "disability."  What  do  those  different  phrases  communicate?  Which 
makes  sense  to  you? 

• According  to  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  38%  of  adults  over  the  age  of 
65  are  experiencing  some  form  of  disability.  Does  this  change  your 
relationship  to  disability  in  any  way?  If  so,  how? 

• What  are  three  concrete  ways  you  can  support  friends  and  classmates 
who  are  dealing  with  from  disabilities? 
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INTRODUCTION 


Our  friends  at  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  in  the  biology 
department  will  tell  us  that  race  is  a sociological,  not  physiological  phe- 
nomenon. In  other  words,  race  is  a manufactured  differentiator.  There  is  more 
variety  within  racial  categories  than  there  is  across  races.  Yet,  race  and  racial 
differences  in  America  are  impossible  to  ignore.  For  some  of  us,  race  is  some- 
thing we  choose  deliberately  and  with  pride.  For  others,  race  is  assigned. 
Think  about  the  designations  made  by  the  southern  states  of  the  US  under 
Jim  Crow  and  by  South  Africa  under  apartheid. 

For  four  centuries,  race  has  been  a powerful  force  in  this  country.  Even  after 
a war  fought  over  nationhood  and  a slavery-based  economy,  racism  has  per- 
sisted beyond  the  second  reconstruction  of  the  1960s.  Racial  profiling,  the 
disproportionate  number  of  African-American  males  in  prisons,  the  negative 
coefficients  of  race  in  America  make  race  -though  not  a scientific  term  - real. 

At  Andover,  we  are  as  susceptible  to  the  passions  raised  by  race  as  are  Ameri- 
cans anywhere.  To  our  credit,  we  are  a school  that  does  not  shy  away  from 
the  hard  conversations,  and  we  have  folks  like  our  cluster  dean  who  stands 
up  for  us  to  encourage  projects  like  Out  of  the  Blue , which  are  not  only 
allowed,  but  encouraged.  In  the  pages  of  this  section,  community  members 
let  us  into  their  innermost  thoughts  and  feelings  about  what  it  means  to  be 
Black,  White,  Asian,  Latino,  or  of  mixed  heritage,  and  what  it  means  to  define 
and  redefine  identity  in  this  multiracial,  multiethnic,  multicultural  context.  We 
must  honor  their  candor  with  our  own  honesty  and  openness.  Rather  than 
judge  or  critique  the  reflections  that  follow,  let  them  evoke  in  you  an  authen- 
tic response.  Rather  than  asking  whether  the  writer  is  justified  in  seeing  the 
world  in  racial  terms,  ask  yourself  how  the  writer  speaks  to  you,  if  not  for  you. 

Think  about  the  linguistic,  social,  political,  economic  consequence  of  race  in 
this  country  or  elsewhere  in  the  world.  We  cannot  step  away  from  race,  we 
cannot  in  an  academic  or  theoretical  posture  "deracialize"  our  experience 
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until  race  is  not  used  negatively  to  disenfranchise  any  human  being.  Race  may 
not  be  "real"  but  it  certainly  affects  lives... even  at  Phillips  Academy. 


- Rebecca  Miller  Sykes  and  Elwin  Sykes,  PA  faculty  emeriti  from  1973-2013, 

Phillips  Academy 


r The  following  excerpts  are  posts  from  Andover  students  on  a student-moderated  website.  ' 

Andover  Students  Talk  About  Race 

"You  always  dance  so  ghetto."  - Anonymous 

" My  roommate  told  me  that  I looked  like  her  maid ..."  - Senior 

"A  girl  in  one  of  my  classes  told  me  that  she  doesn't  consider  me  black 
because  I am  an  oreo."  - Upper 

"In  class  my  teacher  read  a poem  with  the  N word  in  it.  She  paused 
and  looked  at  me  to  see  how  I would  react,  then  continued  reading.  I 
just  looked  down  at  the  floor.  I always  look  down  at  the  floor  when  we 
discuss  race  at  school."  - Senior 

"Are  you  doing  track  in  spring?  You  should!  You  would  probably  be 
so  good  at  it.  I mean  you're  black.  They  will  probably  just  put  you  on 
varsity  because  of  that."  - Lower 

"My  roommate  upper  year  was  upset  when  she  didn't  get  an  email 
from  an  Ivy  league  school  and  I did.  I got  an  email  from  Yale.  She  saw 
the  email  and  said  'I  bet  they  sent  that  to  you  because  you  put  down 
that  you  were  black.'  I wasn't  even  thinking  about  applying  there  and 
I didn't  want  to  go  there.  She  was  really  upset  about  it  but  I was  just 
flat  out  offended.  What  I heard  was  that  'The  school  probably  doesn't 
value  that  I scored  in  the  99th  percentile  on  my  PSAT's  but  my  race  is 
the  only  thing  that  matters.'"  - Senior 

" My  friend  told  me  that  she  didn't  think  any  of  the  black  boys  on  cam- 
pus were  attractive.  She  said  she  wasn't  racist  though  because  she  'has 
a lot  of  black  friends."'  - Junior 

v J 
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"A  group  of  senior  boys  have  a system  where  they  rate  girls  1 -1 0.  A girl 
gets  docked  3 points  if  her  race  isn't  white."  - Senior 

"A  lower  in  my  dorm  said  that  she  was  so  glad  there  was  at  least  one 
black  girl  in  this  dorm  because  she  had  one  black  friend  at  home  and 
now  she  can  have  one  black  friend  at  school."  - Senior 

"When  I told  my  roommate  I wanted  to  fly  out  and  visit  her  over  break 
she  asked  how  I could  afford  the  plane  ticket."  - Upper 

"I  straightened  my  naturally  curly  hair  one  day  and  dozens  of  peo- 
ple came  up  and  told  me  I was  gorgeous.  'I  never  noticed  how  pretty 
you  were  before'  or  'Did  you  do  something  different?  You  look  really 
gorgeous  today!'  Why  should  changing  my  hair  to  a more  European 
style  increase  my  beauty?  I think  my  hair  is  most  beautiful  in  its  natural 
state."  - Junior 


"I  was  upset  one  day  and  my  roommate  asked  what  was  wrong  and  I 
told  her  I was  pissed  that  guys  at  this  school  never  seemed  to  acknowl- 
edge my  presence  in  class  or  anywhere,  about  how  no  one  cared  to 
make  connections  with  me  as  a person,  and  how  people  at  this  school 
talked  at  me  and  not  too  me.  She  told  me  'I  was  just  being  oversensi- 
tive and  ridiculous  for  thinking  my  race  has  something  to  do  with  that.' 
She  doesn't  get  it.  My  race  will  always  have  something  to  do  with  the 
way  people  interact  with  me."  —Upper 


"When  I told  a senior  that  I was  stressed  about  college  she  laughed  in 
my  face  and  told  me  to  look  at  my  skin.  She  told  me  that  being  black 
was  my  ticket  in  and  I should  'honestly  stop  complaining.'  Before  that 
moment  she  had  been  one  of  my  greatest  role  models  on  campus." 

- Upper 


source:  http://letstalkaboutrace13.wordpress.com/ 
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hey  said  I should  write  about  my  identity,  so  here  goes: 


National  origin: 
Sexual  Orientation: 


straight 

white 

female 

middle 


United  States  of  America 


Race/ethnicity/culture: 

Gender: 

Socioeconomic  class: 
Physical  ability: 
Religion: 


average 

atheist 


Blond  hair,  blue  eyes,  five-foot  six,  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds. 

I've  got  a few  siblings,  a beige  house  in  a small  suburban  neighborhood, 
and  my  parents  are  happily  married. 

I'm  even  local.  I live  45  minutes  away  from  here.  As  far  as  adding  to  the  di- 
versity of  this  school,  I think  the  only  thing  I have  going  for  me  is  that  I have 
boobs.  And  even  females  are  starting  to  hold  a slight  majority.  The  truth  is, 
I don't  really  see  myself  as  a person  with  a story. 

Then  I come  here  and  it  seems  like  everyone  is  overcoming  some  long, 
drawn-out  struggle  by  receiving  a prestigious  education:  You  know  how  in 
those  sappy  teen  rom-coms,  all  the  awkward  main  characters  start  out  with 
this  one  dream:  to  fit  in  with  the  crowd.  I find  myself  in  the  exact  opposite 
place.  I try  to  squeeze  myself,  however  narrowly,  into  one  of  those  minority 
groups  so  that  we  can  all  come  together  and  talk  about  how  hard  it  is  to  be 
unique,  and  how  we  are  slowly  but  surely  overcoming  the  differences  here. 
But  it  never  works.  I even  went  to  Ellis  Island  to  try  and  figure  out  what 
foreign  origin  I might  have.  Now  I have  proof  that  the  Rowe  family  has  been 
on  the  same  rock  since  1630. 
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The  weirdest  thing  is  that  I was 
fine  with  being  exceedingly  aver- 
age until  I got  here.  And  now  I find 
myself  jealous  of  other  people's 
struggles  with  uniqueness.  It  to- 
tally sucks,  because  after  all  that, 

I know  that  I'm  still  going  to  end  up  spending  a ridiculous  amount  of  time 
trying  to  completely  fill  in  the  bubble  next  to  "white"  on  the  SAT  with  a 
number  two  pencil. 


^The  weirdest  thing  is  that 
I was  fine  with  being  exceed- 
ingly average  until  I got  here.** 
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WHAT  I SEE 


I Most  people,  when  they  look  in  the  mirror,  can  see  some  resemblance  to 
their  family:  a mom's  eyes,  a dad's  smile,  a sibling's  freckles.  When  I look 
in  the  mirror,  I only  see  me.  When  I was  very  young,  I tried  to  find  some 
resemblance.  I tried  to  find  that  person  in  the  mirror  with  me,  so  I could  feel 
a sense  of  belonging.  I wanted  to  feel  like  I was  a part  of  a tight-knit  fam- 
ily. However,  looking  in  the  mirror  also  brought  out  some  questions.  I don't 
know  exactly  where  I was  born.  Or  when  I was  born  or  who  my  birth  par- 
ents are.  I was  found  in  a train  station  in  Changsha,  China.  I am  adopted. 

When  I was  nine  months  old,  I was  adopted  from  a small  village  in  Southern 
China.  The  village  is  known  for  hanging  chili  peppers  outside  of  their  doors, 
and  they  call  the  children  "spicy  babies"  because  it  is  said  that  the  babies' 
personalities  are  shaped  by  this  tradition. 

I never  had  to  be  told  I was  adopted.  I never  experienced  an  epiphany  or  a 
realization.  I just  always  knew.  It  was  just  a part  of  me.  When  I was  younger, 
I thought  I was  the  only  one  who  knew.  When  I was  five  years  old,  while 
my  mother  was  tucking  me  into  bed  and  going  through  our  prayers,  I told 
her,  "You  know  I have  another  mother  in  China,  don't  you?"  She  asked  me, 
"Do  you  want  to  talk  about  it?"  She  waited  for  all  my  questions.  I replied, 
"No,  I just  thought  you  should  know  that  I know."  Then,  I rolled  over  on  my 
side  and  fell  asleep. 


adored  me.  They  thought  the  best  way  to  express  their  love  was  to  feed 
me.  To  them,  food  meant  love.  So,  they  fed  me.  A lot.  I resembled  a bowling 
ball.  When  my  dad  flew  halfway  across  the  world,  he  was  one  of  three  sets 
of  parents  to  come  to  the  small  orphanage.  Two  sick  crying  scrawny  babies 


I went  from  being  abandoned  to 
being  nurtured  almost  immedi- 
ately. My  adoptive  parents  cared 
for  me  before  they  met  me.  They 
moved  me  from  the  crowded  or- 
phanage to  a host  family  who 
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arrived  and  were  given  to  the  other  families.  Then,  there  was  me  - healthy, 
fat,  and  laughing. 

People  sometimes  ask  me  how  it  affects  me  not  knowing  my  birth  parents. 
The  majority  of  the  time  it  doesn't.  I've  only  experienced  life  like  this.  My  life 
was  controlled  by  one  decision,  a decision  that  was  never  mine  to  make.  My 
Chinese  name  is  Ding  Xiang;  it  means  good  fortune  and  luck. 

I have  never  felt  unloved  or  unwanted  or  given  up.  In  fact,  I feel  more  loved 
than  most  children  because  I believe  that  my  birth  mother  put  me  up  for 
adoption  so  I could  have  a better  life.  Now,  my  adopted  parents  have  given 
me  a better  life.  I have  been  loved  by  two  mothers  who  are  halfway  across 
the  world  from  each  other.  That's  what  I see  in  the  mirror:  love. 


From  1999  to  2012,  69,326  children  were  adopted  from  China  by 
US  families  (http://adoption.state.gov/about_us/statistics.php) 
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MINORITY  TABLE 


We  are  the  haze  of  minority  faces  you  look  past 
When  you  walk  into  lower  right. 

As  you  scan  the  room, 

Your  eyes  jump  over  us 
Like  a car  over  a speed  bump. 

We  are  the  haze  of  minority  faces 
That  you  avoid  sitting  next  to 
On  the  Shawsheen  bus 
Because  we  make  too  much  noise. 

We  laugh  too  loud,  move  around  too  much 
Listen  to  hip-hop  too  loud. 

You  can't  stand  Lil  Wayne  saying  he  wants  to  fuck  every  girl  in  the  world 
But  you  don't  mind  Katy  Perry  having  cones  on  her  breasts. 

We  are  the  haze  of  minority  faces 
You  know  as  the  good  dancers. 

We  are  the  gyrators,  the  booty  shakers, 

The  dougie-ers  and  the  jerkers. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  we  don't  all  dance  to  the  same  music? 
Heather  moves  her  hips  and  feet  back  and  forth, 

As  if  doing  the  salsa  or  merengue. 

Ceylon  bumps  her  body, 

As  if  someone  remixed  John  Legend. 

Alexis,  well,  let's  just  say  she  likes  to  grind. 

Shanera  knows  every  new  dance  move 
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And  does  it  with  the  precision  Exeter  never  had. 
Amina,  Amina  knows  how  to  move. 

She's  one  of  those  girls  that  R&B  was  made  for. 
So,  why  am  I,  a techno  lover,  in  this  mix? 

I just  like  to  dance  with  my  friends. 


But  as  you  lean  against  the  den  wall  and  contemplate, 
What  girl  you  want  to  dance  with  tonight 
You  swiftly  look  past  our  mesh  of  colors 
Because  we  just  dance  too  well. 


But  why  is  it  that  all  you  see  is  a haze  of  minority  faces? 


Few  see  us  as  more  than  a patch 
of  dark  brown  on  this  otherwise 

Cream  campus. 


r ^ 

^Why,  then,  are  we  seen  as 
failing  to  assimilate?** 


We  should  be  considered  a great 
feat. 

We  are  people  of  different  ethnicities, 

Interests,  strengths,  athletic  abilities,  grade  point  averages, 
Sense  of  style 
Coming  together. 

Why,  then,  are  we  seen  as  failing  to  assimilate? 

And  exactly  what  the  hell  do  people  mean 
When  they  say,  "expand  your  horizons." 


Why  is  our  table  in  Commons  seen  as  the  lack  of  diversity? 

Should  we  throw  in  someone  white  or  Asian? 

Because  technically, 
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And  this  is  technically  because  I hate  when  people  use  technically  wrong, 
Technically  I am  Asian. 

Rather  you  minimize  us, 

Wrapping  around  us  with  pale  hands, 

Squeezing  us, 

Compressing,  ignoring  and  generalizing 
Until,  voila,  it  is  born-  "the  minority  table." 


According  to  the  2013  Phillipian  State  of  the  Academy  sur- 
vey, in  which  685  students  participated,  when  asked  whether 
or  not  there  is  a social  divide  between  the  races  at  Andover, 
65.8  percent  of  the  students  said  yes. 
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> > RACE/ETHNICITY 


Xin  nian  kuai  le! " I said  cheerfully  to  my  mom  over  the  phone  this  year. 

I was  proud  of  my  progress  in  Chinese  and  that  I could  say  that  com- 
bination of  Chinese  words  to  tell  her  happy  new  year.  Before  coming  to 
Andover,  I had  never  embraced  my  Asian  heritage.  My  parents  raised  me  in 
a fairly  "white"  environment  where  I was  rarely  exposed  to  Chinese  culture 
and  mostly  spent  time  with  my  Chinese  grandparents.  I was  not  taught 
Mandarin  and  never  learned  any  Chinese  crafts  or  cooking  styles.  I was 
ignorant  of  Chinese  culture  and  I never  found  any  particular  need  or  want 
to  get  involved  in  it.  Coming  to  Andover  changed  my  outlook  drastically. 

Andover  was  a place  that  had  so  many  people  from  unique  backgrounds 
and  cultures.  There  were  groups  dedicated  to  mixed  heritage  students,  Ko- 
rean students,  African  students,  and  to  different  religions.  Mosaic  was  the 
group  devoted  to  mixed  heritage  students.  When  I attended  my  first  Mosaic 
club  meeting  on  campus,  I saw  how  students  were  very  involved  with  dif- 
ferent cultures  that  were  significant  in  their  lives.  Though  they  were  raised 
in  an  environment  that  didn't  teach  them  about  their  heritage,  they  felt 
compelled  to  learn  on  their  own. 

The  club  that  pushed  me  further 
towards  my  Chinese  heritage  was 
Asian  Society.  I started  to  take 
Chinese,  which  involved  me  with 
more  Chinese  events.  I had  just 
joined  Asian  Society  and  had  been  regularly  going  to  the  meetings.  My 
friend  was  begging  me  to  help  her  make  dumplings  for  the  Asian  food 
bazaar.  I told  her  I had  no  experience  making  dumplings,  but  she  quickly 
brushed  it  away.  "It's  fine,  we're  going  to  have  an  amazing  time,  I prom- 
ise!" I finally  agreed,  and  we  went  to  her  house  to  make  dumplings.  As 
we  were  working,  I realized  how  much  I enjoyed  making  dumplings.  It  re- 
minded me  of  when  my  Grandmother  tried  to  teach  me  when  I was  little. 
I was  finally  getting  to  know  the  Chinese  culture  and  traditions.  Later  that 


^Before  coming  to  Andover, 
I had  never  embraced  my 
Asian  heritage.** 
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night,  after  the  dumplings  sold  out,  I modeled  in  the  Asian  fashion  show 
where  I showed  off  a traditional  Chinese  dress  with  some  of  my  Chinese 
friends.  Coming  to  Andover  taught  me  to  embrace  my  Chinese  ethnicity  and 
be  proud  and  happy  about  my  unique  culture. 


a Phillips  Andover  reports  that  27.2  percent  of  students  are 
Asian  or  Asian-American.  Only  4.4  percent  of  those  living 
in  the  United  States  identify  as  Asian  according  to  the  2010 
Census. 
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ON  ASIAN  PARENTS 


It  is  sickening  how  my  Asian  parents  fawn.  They  think  of  me  as  something 
special,  something  to  epitomize  "Asianhood":  a paragon  of  hard  work 
and  humility.  In  my  experience,  nobody  lives  more  vicariously  through  or 
gossips  more  about  their  kids  than  the  average  Asian  parent.  The  worst  part 
is  what  they  say  to  their  own  kids.  "Look  at  him,  how  hard  he  works.  He's 
so  talented  at  music,  why  don't  you  practice  more?"  I look  at  the  eyes  of  my 
peers  and  they  stare  back  with  a look  I know  very  well.  Its  the  same  look  I 
see  whenever  my  parents  tell  me  about  some  kid  who  scored  a 2400  on  the 
SAT  and  got  into  all  of  the  Ivy  League  schools  to  which  he  applied.  It  is  a 
look  of  confusion,  irritation,  and  sometimes  outright  hatred.  Somewhere  in 
their  hearts,  the  children  of  hyper-competitive  parents  actually  believe  what 
they  are  told:  that  they  are  not  as  good  or  as  talented  because  they  don't 
play  as  many  instruments.  Bull. 

Allow  me  to  explain  myself  to  all  of  those  Asian  parents  living  vicariously 
through  their  kids  out  there.  There  is  nothing  special  about  me,  and  there's 
more  to  me  than  just  music  and  school.  This  is  something  you  parents,  only 
looking  at  some  rank  or  award,  don't  seem  to  understand.  You  think  you 
know  who  I am.  You  think  of  me  as  the  kid  who  plays  three  instruments, 
scored  straight  A+'s  through  middle  school,  and  got  into  Phillips  Academy, 
that  school  down  the  road. 

You've  seen  my  resume,  so  you  think  you  know  me.  This  is  what  you  may 
not  know:  I spend  more  time  with 
my  friends  than  practicing  music,  I 
listen  to  people's  problems  more 
than  I listen  to  Mozart,  and  I en- 
joy being  outdoors,  taking  photo- 
graphs, and  climbing  trees. 

That  you  do  not  know,  because 
you  do  not  want  to  know  --  be- 
cause it  doesn't  fit  in  with  your 


**You’ve  seen  my  resume, 
so  you  think  you  know  me. 

The  insular  communities 
we’ve  built  for  ourselves,  with 
our  language  schools  and  our 
homogeneous  religious  groups, 
leave  little  room 
for  outsiders.** 
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view  of  what  is  "Asian."  Most  of  my  friends  are  actually  non-Asians.  "But 
how?  Why  don't  you  connect  more  with  your  Chinese  heritage?"  Have  you 
ever  wondered,  parents,  why  people  don't  have  a full  understanding  of 
us?  The  insular  communities  we've  built  for  ourselves,  with  our  language 
schools  and  our  homogeneous  religious  groups,  leave  little  room  for  outsid- 
ers. I am  blessed  with  the  company  of  people  who  are  my  friends,  not  for 
our  similar  race,  but  for  our  mutual  interests. 

And  now,  after  four  years,  I'm  done.  And  are  you  surprised?  You  don't  know 
the  fun  I've  had,  the  times  I've  enjoyed  with  friends.  Eating  tropical  fruit 
ice  cream  at  the  base  of  a centuries  old  cathedral  while  watching  the  sun 
go  down  in  a blaze  of  warm  hues.  Huddling  in  the  cold  at  the  top  of  the 
White  Mountains  enjoying  the  view  and  the  company  of  some  of  my  closest 
friends.  Sitting  in  the  darkness  in  the  chapel  with  four  of  my  best  friends, 
with  glorious  chords  and  runs  emanating  from  the  organ  over  empty  pews. 
Where  does  that  fit  on  the  list  of  grades  and  achievements  you've  defined 
me  as?  I have  sipped  raspberry  tea  leaning  on  the  branches  of  the  climb- 
ing tree,  laughed  all  the  way  from  GW  to  Commons,  and  stared  up  at  the 
stars,  without  worrying  about  whether  or  not  it  would  help  me  get  into  col- 
lege. And  guess  what,  parents  of  that  poor  seventh  grader  crushed  under 
extracurriculars  and  an  iron  fist,  I'm  free  of  your  eternal  expectations,  and 
I've  learned  to  ignore  the  gossip  that  happens  at  the  house  parties  where 
all  the  guests  are  inevitably  Chinese.  I may  be  Asian,  but  I don't  have  to 
conform  to  your  expectations  of  only  academic  excellence  and  musician- 
ship.  Through  all  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  Andover  and  all  of  the  meddling 
of  Asian  parents,  I've  managed  to  live,  and  that,  I realize,  has  been  enough. 


The  2013  State  of  the  Academy  survey  had  685  respondents. 
17  percent  identified  as  Asian  or  Asian-American  (the  school 
estimates  27  percent  of  students  are  Asian  or  Asian-Amer- 
ican). Of  these  respondents,  69.09  percent  of  Asian  Ameri- 
can/Asian students  replied  that  they  believe  that  students  at 
Andover  are  held  to  different  academic  standards  based  on 
their  race. 
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THE  SAME  BUT  DIFFERENT 


One  of  my  good  friends  recently  described  me  as  'ethnic.'  I thought  I 
knew  what  this  word  meant,  yet  I was  not  sure  how  I felt  about  this 
description.  The  worldly,  educated  part  of  me  was  flattered  by  this  word, 
but  the  unsure  teenage  part  of  me  was  mortified  at  the  very  thought  of 
being  considered  different.  The  bulk  of  my  childhood  was  spent  in  Nairobi, 
the  capital  city  of  Kenya.  The  year  I turned  twelve,  my  family  moved  to  the 
United  States. 

My  first  day  in  sixth  grade  at  Doherty  Middle  School  proved  to  be  quite  a 
learning  experience  for  me.  I was  one  of  only  five  new  kids  in  the  grade, 
and  the  only  one  not  from  New  England.  To  make  matters  worse,  I was 
extremely  shy  and  quiet.  I was  terrified  of  anyone  asking  about  my  past 
life  in  Kenya,  and  even  more  terrified  of  the  assumptions  they  would  make 
about  me.  I was  placed  in  Ms.  Schlie's  homeroom:  28  kids,  and  everyone 
was  awkward  and  new.  A few  minutes  into  the  day  we  were  all  taken  to  the 
guidance  counselor's  office.  It  was  just  a casual  meeting  so  the  group  could 
'bond  and  interact'  with  each  other.  To  my  utter  dismay,  one  of  the  first 
questions  the  guidance  counselor  asked  was  "How  many  of  you  are  new  to 
Andover?"  I remember  shyly  rais- 
ing my  hand  and  muttering  some- 
thing about  Kenya.  Within  a few 
minutes  I was  crowned  "the  girl 
from  Africa."  As  the  day  wore  on, 

I suffered  through  countless  questions: "Did  you  live  in  a tree?"  "Did  you 
see  any  lions?"  "Did  you  hunt  for  your  food?"  These  questions  intimidated 
me — a slip-up  could  change  the  way  my  peers  viewed  me.  Looking  back, 
this  was  when  I first  became  shy  about  my  background — this  was  the  first 
time  I had  ever  considered  myself  different. 

One  of  the  biggest  conflicts  that  arose  from  our  move  was  how  I viewed 
myself  culturally.  Was  I an  African  living  in  America  or  an  African-American? 
As  an  outsider  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  see  the  difference  between  the 


^Was  I an  African  living 
in  America  or  an 
African-American?** 
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two  sides.  But  as  you  peel  back  the  layers  surrounding  the  two  camps, 
they  are  as  different  as  night  and  day.  For  example,  if  you  are  African,  you 
know  where  you  and  your  ancestors  came  from.  Whereas  if  you  are  African- 
American,  it  can  be  hard  to  trace  what  region  your  ancestors  came  from, 
and  finding  the  exact  country  of  your  origin  is  even  harder.  When  Africans 
were  taken  as  slaves,  the  link  they  shared  with  their  brothers  and  relatives 
was  irreversibly  broken. 

In  white  American  society,  Africans  experience  the  'African  foreigner  privi- 
lege' where  they  are  viewed  as  guests  and  newcomers.  Africans  experience 
a different  type  of  racism.  They  are  asked  ignorant  but  genuine  questions 
and  endure  condescending  comments.  African-Americans  are  viewed  un- 
der a harsher  lens  by  their  white  counterparts,  and  suffer  from  the  hostile 
and  violent  kind  of  racism.  The  horrors  of  slavery  and  the  work  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  are  important  parts  of  an  African-American's  experience. 
Africans  who  have  arrived  more  recently  cannot  truly  understand  or  relate 
to  this  experience.  These  two  sub-groups  cannot  simply  be  combined.  The 
little  they  share  in  common  is  overpowered  by  their  differences.  Language 
and  physical  distance  make  it  even  more  difficult  to  try  and  build  a bridge 
connecting  the  two  cultures. 

Why  do  I consider  myself  African?  Maybe  it's  because  I was  born  there 
and  so  were  my  parents,  or  because  most  of  my  extended  family  still  lives 
there,  or  because  I have  lived  there  longer.  Why  do  I consider  myself  African- 
American?  Maybe  it  is  because  I barely  speak  to  my  relatives  in  Kenya,  or 
because  I have  more  memories  here,  or  because  I speak  English  better  than 
I speak  Swahili. 

Am  I a part  of  an  emerging  group  of  young  African  women  bound  to  make 
a difference  in  the  world?  Or  am  I just  another  suburban  'oreo'  trying  to 
survive  high  school?  Why  can't  I be  a part  of  both,  or  why  can't  I just  be  [my 
name]?  It  feels  selfish  to  want  to  belong  in  both  groups,  and  it  feels  hollow 
to  not  belong  in  any  group.  I don't  know  if  I will  ever  get  answers  to  any 
of  these  questions,  but  until  I do,  I will  just  have  to  settle  into  a gray  area. 


no 
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THE  BIG  PICTURE 


The  thing  about  Plainfield,  Illinois,  where  I grew  up,  is  that  it's  a nice 
town.  It's  the  type  of  town  where  strangers  greet  each  other  when  they 
pass  on  sidewalks,  waiters  stop  to  chat  with  their  customers,  and  the  police 
let  people  off  with  warnings.  It's  also  almost  entirely  white,  Christian,  and 
textbook  middle-class.  It's  not  for  adventurers.  It's  for  people  like  me,  who 
love  the  familiar  smallish  houses  and  the  friendly  wave  of  the  next-door 


My  parents  were  born  and  raised  in  Ecuador.  In  the  Catholic  school  that 
I attended  for  nine  years,  I was  the  closest  thing  to  exotic,  surrounded  by 
fifth-generation  Irish  and  Polish  Chicagoans.  But  really,  society's  human 
classifications  were  irrelevant  in  Plainfield.  There  was  never  any  racism  to- 
wards my  family  in  all  the  time  I lived  there.  If  anything,  I experienced  a 
mild,  friendly  curiosity.  As  I said,  it's  a nice  town.  But  until  I came  to  An- 
dover, I didn't  really  notice  diversity,  or  the  lack  thereof.  I never  found  it 
strange  that  I hadn't  ever  been  to  school  with  a black  person,  or  even  met 
a Jewish  person.  I was  a pale  Catholic  girl  in  a white  Catholic  town,  and  I 
never  felt  particularly  out  of  place. 

Then  there  was  Andover,  a place  so  drastically  un-Plainfield-like.  It  was  big- 
ger, richer,  and  certainly  more  diverse.  I was  immediately  plucked  to  join 
a minority  student  club.  Eager  to  get  involved,  I didn't  mind.  I even  made 
some  really  close  friendships  through  the  club  that  have  stayed  strong  over 

^ the  past  two  years.  But  coming 

from  Plainfield  where  the  idea 


neighbor. 


f and  I could  join  any  number  of 


was  unheard  of,  I was  simply  a 
little  surprised  that  such  a club 
existed  at  all. 


People  at  Andover  are  catego- 
rized, and  it  took  me  awhile  to 
realize  why.  We're  a motley  crew, 
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dubs — the  dubs  for  Latinos,  Catholics,  and  even  democrats.  My  main 
qualm  was  with  the  idea  that  Andover,  as  a community,  was  keen  on  dis- 
tinguishing between  groups  of  people — whether  by  nationality,  ethnicity, 
or  religion — and  I wondered  why  people  would  rather  hang  out  with  those 
like  themselves  instead  of  those  with  different  backgrounds. 

The  answer  came  after  many  months  of  thought  and  a lot  of  new  friends 
from  all  over  the  world.  Yes,  I could  be  Hispanic.  But  I was  not  exclusive- 
ly Hispanic,  nor  was  anyone  else  exclusively  a member  of  any  group.  The 
whole  of  a person  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  their  parts,  just  as  the  Andover 
community  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  our  individual  identities,  and  that's 
what  struck  me  suddenly  as  brilliant.  Andover  was  not  divided  into  a neat 
cultural  chart,  but  rather  into  an  incredibly  messy  and  wonderful  Euler  dia- 
gram with  plenty  of  circles  to  go  around.  I just  had  to  stand  back,  take  a 
look  at  the  big  picture,  and  find  myself  in  it. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Connor  Reid 

At  Andover, 

No  one  sees  ethnicity. 

We  don't  judge  by 
Race,  Color,  or  Creed,  so 
Everything  is  okay. 

I feel  so  cosmopolitan, 

Being  with  such  diverse  people, 
United,  despite  racial  barriers. 

Not  aware  to  some,  but 
I think  about  it  all  the  time. 

I feel  so  proud! 

We  see  you  for  what  you  are, 

A person. 


It's  important  to  have  diversity. 
They  say,  "40%  students  of  color." 
That's  why  I like  being  here. 

I like  that  they  make  an  effort, 

An  effort  to  expose  us  to  new, 
Different  kinds  of  people. 

See,  at  Andover, 

No  one  sees  ethnicity. 

We  don't  judge  by 
Race,  Color,  or  Creed,  so 
Everything  is  okay. 
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Darius  Brown 

| At  Andover, 

I No  one  sees  ethnicity. 

We  don't  judge  by 
Race,  color,  or  creed,  yet 
Everything  is  not  okay. 

I feel  so  isolated, 

Separated,  always  being  seen 
as  different,  despite  "equality." 

Not  aware  to  some,  but 
I think  about  it  all  the  time. 

I feel  so  angry! 

They  see  me  for  what  I am, 

A statistic. 


It's  important  to  have  diversity. 
"40%  students  of  color." 

Is  that  why  I'm  here? 

For  diversity? 

To  help  some  rich  kids  cross 
"Racial  barriers"  they  created? 

See,  at  Andover, 

No  one  sees  ethnicity. 

We  don't  judge  by 
Race,  color,  or  creed,  yet 
Everything  is  not  okay. 


According  to  the  2013  Phillipian  State  of  the  Academy  survey 
(685  respondents),  88.1  percent  of  Caucasian  respondents 
and  85.5  percent  of  Asian  American  or  Asian  respondents 
considered  Andover  diverse.  Only  65.5  percent  of  African 
American  or  African  respondents  and  76.7  percent  of  Hispanic 
students  said  the  same. 
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TWINKIE 


|^evin,  you  are  a twinkle." 

When  most  people  hear  the  word  twinkie,  they  usually  conjure  up  an 
image  of  a calorie-rich,  cream-filled,  Hostess  treat.  However,  to  Asians,  the 
word  takes  a radically  different  meaning.  A twinkie  can  be  described  as  a 
person  of  Asian  descent  that  has  essentially  lost  or  forsaken  their  cultural 
background  and  assimilated  into  the  American,  white,  dominant  culture — 
being  "yellow"  on  the  outside  and  "white"  in  the  inside,  like  a twinkie.  The 
word  twinkie  arises  from  the  identity  problem  that  most  Asians  and  Asian 
Americans  face  today  in  American  society. 

In  7th  grade,  I first  heard  that  word  jokingly  from  my  Caucasian  friend.  After 
overcoming  the  initial  shock  of  being  called  a sugar-filled  sweet,  I immedi- 
ately took  to  the  defensive  by  commenting  on  how  Korean  I actually  was. 
But  that  word  opened  my  eyes  to  a truth  that  has  been  lingering  in  front  of 
me;  I realized  that  my  cultural  heritage  and  identity  were  slowly  seeping  out 
of  me,  to  be  replaced  by  false  thoughts  of  how  I wished  I was. 

When  I first  immigrated  to  the  States,  I cringed  at  the  thought  of  being 
referred  to  by  the  American  name  Kevin,  rather  than  my  true  name,  Hyung 
Tae,  which  many  Americans  have  trouble  pronouncing.  However,  only  four 
years  later,  I wished  to  be  exclusively  referred  to  as  Kevin  because  my  name 
had  become  a source  of  embarrassment.  I started  to  prefer  pizza  or  McDon- 
alds to  homemade  kimchi  and  rice.  My  iPod  was  filled  with  bands  such  as 
Green  Day  and  Coldplay  while  there  was  not  even  one  Korean  song.  I,  like 
many  other  Asians  in  America,  began  to  view  my  own  culture  as  inferior 
and  humiliating  and  wished  to  become  accepted  into  the  dominant  culture, 
to  become  one  of  them. 

With  me  being  the  only  Korean,  let  alone  Asian,  in  my  school,  it  wasn't 
hard  for  degrading  ideas  and  thoughts  to  seep  in.  I became  overwhelmed 
by  racial  stereotypes  that  the  Asian  male  is  physically  weak,  socially  inept, 
and  ultimately  inferior  to  his  white  counterparts.  I subconsciously  began  to 
reject  many  aspects  of  my  culture. 
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I am  not  alone  - many  of  my  peers  find  it  hard  to  resist  the  transformation 
into  a "twinkie."  ABCs  (American  Born  Chinese)  and  likewise  find  a hard 
time  connecting  back  to  their  cultures,  let  alone  to  find  pride  in  them.  Born 
and  raised  in  America,  they  might  sympathize  more  with  the  American  way 
of  life  than  their  own  ethnic  background.  Because  of  this,  they  may  never 
fully  understand  and  appreciate  many  aspects  of  their  cultures. 

We  are  often  forced  to  make  a choice  between  having  Asian  friends  or  hav- 
ing white  friends.  Somehow  when  we  chill  with  other  people  from  the  same 
culture  or  participate  in  events  celebrating  our  heritage  (such  as  an  ethnic 
holiday),  our  white  peers  view  this  as  a message  that  we  dislike  them  and 
become  hesitant  to  invite  us  to  parties  and  hang  out.  Because  of  this  there 
are  Asians  that  are  friends  with  exclusively  Asians  and  Asians  are  friends 
with  almost  exclusively  other  races  with  no  crossover  between  the  two. 


Even  the  positive  stereotypes  hide  harder  truths.  Asians  are  often  viewed  as 
the  "Model  Minority"  in  America.  We  are  expected  to  excel  at  school  in  the 
subjects  of  math  and  science  and 
to  be  hardworking,  but  also  to  ul- 


■■I  realized  that  my  cultural 
heritage  and  identity  were 
slowly  seeping  out  of  me,  to  be 
replaced  by  false  thoughts  of 
how  I wished  I was.** 


timately  fail  at  the  social  and  ath- 
letic aspects  of  life.  This  puts  im- 
mense pressure  upon  us  to  meet 
and  conform  to  these  stereotypes 

if  we  wish  to  succeed.  There  has  

been  research  showing  that  only 

1 0%  of  Asian  Americans  are  admitted  to  some  of  the  top  universities  while 
other  minorities  have  acceptance  rates  of  up  to  98%  in  some  cases.  This 
is  despite  higher  GPA  and  test  scores.  To  be  Asian  seems  to  come  hand  in 
hand  with  pressures  to  excel,  along  with  racial  handicaps  into  the  higher 
education  systems. 


"Twinkie"  is  a word  that  describes  the  result  of  an  identity  problem  faced  by 
many  Asians.  Confronted  with  degrading  stereotypes,  unreasonable  expec- 
tations, and  judgmental  and  misunderstanding  peers,  many  of  us  choose  to 
exchange  our  cultural  backgrounds  in  hopes  of  better  fitting  into  the 
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society.  It  seems  that  everyone  wishes  to  be  Asian  but  ourselves.  However, 
I have  come  to  the  realization  that  the  image  I attempted  to  portray  to  oth- 
ers wasn't  true  to  myself,  but  rather  a mirage  of  something  that  my  peers 
wanted  me  to  be.  I realized  that  this  was  simply  wrong  and  took  numerous 
actions  in  an  attempt  to  rediscover  my  roots.  I am  no  longer  ashamed  of  any 
aspects  of  my  culture,  and  I proudly  proclaim  myself  as  Korean  whenever 
someone  asks  me  if  I am  Chinese  or  Japanese. 
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I am  an  oreo.  Yup,  black  on  the  outside  and  white  on  the  inside.  You  may 
expect  that  I shy  away  from  this  title  or  refuse  to  acknowledge  it.  Why 
should  I?  It  has  been  a title  bestowed  upon  me  by  years  and  years  of  middle 
school  bigotry  and  it  was  a title  that  I used  to  shun,  but  now  wear  indiffer- 
ently over  my  head.  You  may  not  have  guessed  that  I'm  an  oreo  based  on 
my  appearance,  but  just  wait  until  I open  my  mouth  (which  shouldn't  be  too 
long).  If  I don't  know  you,  I will  probably  walk  right  up  to  you  with  a huge 
smile  and  a high-pitched  "Hi. "I  will  then  attempt  to  make  conversation 
with  you  by  asking  you  loads  of  questions  about  yourself,  simply  because 
I am  interested.  However,  you  may  notice  something  about  the  way  that  I 
speak;  I don't  load  up  my  sentences  with  y'alls  and  yo's  and  I speak  just 
like  you.  Wow! 


■■Eventually,  I grappled  with 
the  fact  that  I would  always 
be  different.** 


I was  raised  in  a middle  class  family  in  a predominately  white  neighbor- 
hood in  Michigan.  My  parents  seemed  standard  and  there  was  nothing 
really  outstanding  about  my  upbringing.  In  my  middle  school,  I had  known 
most  of  the  kids  my  whole  life, 
so  they  knew  that  I was  just  like 
them.  However,  in  sixth  grade,  my 
classmates  suddenly  expected 
me  to  be  something  other  than 
the  person  they  had  known  their 

whole  life.  Now  I was  supposed  to  be  able  to  talk  "street"  or  hood  and 
keep  up  with  the  latest  rap  music  and  be  able  to  recite  any  lyrics  when 
asked.  I was  confused  by  the  fact  that  all  of  a sudden,  I was  being  labeled 
with  the  words  "oreo"  and  my  personal  favorite  "the  whitest  black  girl 
ever"(because  these  people  know  all  of  the  black  girls  who  have  ever  lived 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I was  the  whitest  of  the  bunch).  I was 
angry  that  for  once,  I was  being  labeled  as  different  because  of  something 
that  used  to  make  me  blend  in.  Not  to  mention  the  scrutiny  I received  from 
my  cousins,  who  had  also  decided  that  I was  not  "black  enough"  for  them 
or  their  friends,  despite  my  skin  tone  and  the  fact  I grew  up  with  them.  So, 
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I resolved  to  just  keep  my  mouth  shut  and  my  head  down,  so  that  maybe 
people  would  not  see  me  as  different,  because  in  middle  school,  standing 
out  was  one  of  the  worst  things  ever. 

Well,  eventually  I grappled  with  the  fact  that  I would  always  be  different. 
There  is  a stigma  attached  to  how  some  black  people  speak  and  act.  Some 
people  do  fit  those  criteria;  however,  I did  not.  I also  understand  why  the 
kids  at  my  school  would  think  of  me  as  different  --  the  media  has  placed 
black  people  in  a tiny  box  of  Madea  and  Tupac,  and  anything  outside  of  that 
box  is  a source  of  confusion. 

I am  the  result  of  my  parent's  efforts  to  place  me  in  a situation  where  I was 
most  likely  to  succeed.  I am  also  proud  of  the  fact  that  I am  able  to  blend  in 
seamlessly  to  any  environment  without  feeling  overly  out  of  place.  I find  it 
completely  idiotic  to  pretend  that  I'm  ghetto  or  gangster  or  something  that 
I'm  not  just  to  appease  people.  If  someone  would  only  like  me  because  I 
intentionally  acted  like  a stereotype,  then  they  aren't  a friend  worth  having. 
Overall,  I accept  myself,  and  I try  to  place  myself  in  situations  where  people 
will  accept  me  too. 
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I DON’T  REALLY  MIND 


When  I say  I'm  white 
I say  that  I'm  colorless 
That  I have  no  race 

That  I swim  easily  in  that  blank 
sea  of  faces. 

But  I don't  really  mind. 

I've  learned  I'd  rather  fit  the 
stereotype 

The  white  girl  from  a small  town 

Than  try  to  be  something  different 

A kid  trick-or-treating 

Who  puts  on  the  expected,  ac- 
cepted costume 

Because  she's  tired  of  answering 
the  question 

"What  are  you  supposed  to  be?" 

I don't  really  mind. 

In  that  colorful  sea  of  faces 
I'm  the  face  with  no  color. 

In  the  celebration  of  cultures 
I'm  the  mind  with  no  culture 
In  the  gathering  of  companies 
I'm  the  body  with  no  group. 

But  I don't  really  mind. 

Sometimes  I wonder 


What  it  would  be  like  to  have  an 
identity, 

To  be  something  more  specific 
than 


^ln  that  colorful  sea 
of  faces  I’m  the  face  with 
no  color.** 


Just  another  European  mutt. 

But  I don't  think  about  it  for  long: 
The  tiny  price  tag  of  privilege. 

I don't  really  mind. 
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MIXED 


People  tell  me  that  I have  a Baby  doll  face. 

That  means  features  placed 

In  perfect  Anglo-centric  proportions 

Bar  the  slight  flare  of  my  nostrils 

And  what  I am  told  is  an  exotic  slant  to  my  eyes. 

I wonder  if  that's  why  the  black  girls  despised  me. 

Was  I truly  unworthy  of  their  camaraderie? 

Or  was  I scorned  for  hair  less  kinky  and  lighter  skin? 

Don't  answer,  just.  Begin,  to  think. 

Examine  the  weakened  link  between  us  and  decide  if 
Can  we  let  our  prejudice  dissolve  with  our  self  oppression 
As  I stand  here,  asking  you  to  question  me  with  your  discretion 
Judge  my  character.  Judge  my  color.  Judge  my  hair. 

I stand  here,  emotionally  bare 

With  the  knowledge  that  none  of  those  judgments  are  fair 

But  also  knowing  that  you  made  them  even  before  I opened  my  mouth  to 
speak. 

I stand  here  weak  with  insecurity  and  racial  confusion 

My  identity  convoluted  because  in  our  world  of  black  and  white,  I do  not 
exist. 

I am  mixed. 

And  the  notion  that  I was  different  never  even  flickered  in  my  mind 
Until  preschool,  when  Timmy  told  me  I was  darker  because  I was  dirty, 

But  yet  in  middle  school  I endured  the  hateful  stares  of  the  other  brown 
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girls  at  precisely  nine  thirty  every  day  for  three  years  when  I walked  by  them 
to  get  to  class, 

I had  no  choice  but  to  pass  them  on  my  way, 

And  everyday,  someone  whispered,  "...That  High  yellow  bitch,  who  does 
she  think  she  is?" 

I am  mixed. 

In  high  school  I found  out  that  I didn't  always  have  to  be  ashamed. 

In  fact,  I found  that  I had  garnered  quite  a bit  of  fame  with  the  black  boys 

Who  told  me  that  I looked  like  a toy,  and  I was  content  to  be  their  baby  doll. 

After  all,  dolls  are  loved,  hugged,  and  cherished 

But  this  delusion  quickly  perished  when  I realized  that  the  living  mulatto 
doll  was  ultimately  a way  to  merit  whiteness,  not  beauty  at  all. 

I am  mixed. 

And 

I am  too  light  and  too  dark  to  be  permanently  fixed  in  either  category, 
Black  or  white. 

And  I can  fight  the  perceptions  that  come  along  with  being  a racial  excep- 
tion, 

But  I never  have  an  accurate  box  to  check, 

You  see  when  they  made  standardized  tests,  they  didn't  account  for  me 
And  culturally, 

I'm  drowning 

As  my  Caucasian  family  watches,  frowning 
upon  my  efforts  to  be  as  black  as  I am  white- 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  only  family  I had  ever  known  are  all  as  white  as 
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the  driven  snow,  and  sometimes  I get  lonely. 

I am  the  literally  the  black  sheep 

And  the  same  thing  that  keeps  me  from  blending  in  with  them 

Makes  me  the  object  of  hate  and  or  jealousy  in  my  other  racial  community-  j 

I will  always  have  light  brown  skin. 

I will  always  be  nearly  too  dark  to  be  seen  on  camera  phones  at  night, 

And  fight  with  all  my  might,  I will  always  look  white  in  winter  pictures  with 
a heavy  flash. 

I stand  here  unabashed  as  I throw  my  color  crises  at  your  feet. 

I wonder  every  time  I meet  new  people, 

If  they  see  black,  brown,  beige  or  yellow. 

And  what  about  my  fellow  racial  cast-aways, 

The  children  of  people  who  had  either  hoped  for  better  days, 

Or  were  simply  not  phased  by  the  racial  cross  that  we  would  carry. 

And  I am  wary  of  making  generalizations, 

But  do  you  think  that  if  they  had  foreseen  the  realization  of  this  biracial 
situation 

That  they  would  have  coupled  at  all? 

And  if  people  knew  that  even  the  mention  of  my  physical  features  made  my 
brown  skin  crawl, 

Do  you  think  that  they  would  still  liken  me  to  something  as  unfeeling  and 
unaffected  as  a doll? 
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THE  DISNEY  PRINCESS  PROBLEM 


What  are  you?  First  days  of  school,  introductions  to  new  groups,  and 
meetings  with  random  people  in  public  places  are  plagued  with  this 
seemingly  simple  question.  This  question,  however,  is  anything  but  easy  to 
answer.  An  answer  requires  that  I must  define  my  ethnicities.  I have  racial 
traits  and  features  that  conflict  with  my  two  ethnicities,  which  make  it  dif- 
ficult to  fit  in  with  either  group.  With  my  curly,  dark  blonde  hair,  beige  com- 
plexion, and  almond-shaped  eyes,  I don't  fit  either  the  stereotypical  Asian 
or  Irish  girl.  Therefore,  I am  unable  to  fit  into  the  neat  labels  society  creates 
to  describe  and  define  people. 

My  racial  ambiguity  has  been  a constant  presence  in  my  life.  As  early  as 
third  grade,  I realized  my  role  in  my  different  circles  of  friends.  At  eight 
years  old,  my  friends  and  I enjoyed  reenacting  the  Disney  princesses.  My 
Asian  friends  always  insisted  I be  Cinderella  because  of  my  blonde  locks, 
yet  with  my  white  friends,  my  only  option  was  Mulan.  However,  the  only 
princess  I ever  wanted  to  be  was  Jasmine,  and,  for  reasons  I could  not  un- 
derstand at  the  time,  this  was  an  unheard  of  request.  Because  of  inherent 
racial  stereotypes,  society  defined  who  I should  be  at  a young  age.  Today, 
I still  face  racial  stereotyping  every  day.  Some  people  assume  I'm  good  at 
math,  I eat  rice  with  every  meal,  and  I have  poor  peripheral  vision.  Other 
classmates  refuse  to  accept  my  Vietnamese-American  identity  because  I do 
not  look  Asian. 

In  the  past,  I found  explaining  my  race  a frustrating  task.  I am  proud  that 
my  Vietnamese  family  members  courageously  came  over  to  America  in  the 
midst  of  the  Viet  Nam  War,  but  I am  also  a granddaughter  of  proud  Irish 
immigrants  who  worked  tirelessly  to  make  America  their  home.  When  I tried 
to  explain  this  to  people,  they  became  infatuated  with  the  fact  that  I do  not 
fit  into  the  typical  definition  of  white  or  Asian.  They  typecast  my  personal- 
ity, my  likes,  my  dislikes,  and  everything  in  between.  At  times,  I fall  prey  to 
conforming  to  the  stereotypes  that  society  uses  to  define  me.  However, 
through  understanding  these  characterizations  I have  grown  to  understand 
and  define  myself. 
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Today,  I am  a strong  Vietnamese-lrish-American,  and  I embrace  all  three 
cultures.  I celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July  every  year,  while  eating  bahn  mi  and 
wearing  my  Claddagh  ring.  Being  biracial  is  not  about  defying  social  preju- 
dices, it  is  about  embracing  them  and  acknowledging  that  my  character 
and  personality  have  been  defined  by  two  very  different  cultures.  To  me,  be- 
ing biracial  means  embracing  all 
that  I am  regardless  of  the  way 
others  label  me.  When  people 
ask  me  to  choose  a race  or  be  an 
"other,"  I say  why  does  it  mat- 
ter? I will  be  whoever  I want  to 
be  and  embrace  all  aspects  of  my 
identity  while  I do  it  - and  I will 
be  Princess  Jasmine,  Mulan,  and 
Cinderella  all  at  once. 


A 


^To  me,  being  biracial 
means  embracing  all  that 
I am  regardless  of  the  way 
others  label  me. 

I am  unable  to  fit  into 
the  neat  labels  society 
creates  to  describe  and 
define  people.** 
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THE  ASIAN  DIVERSITY 


Ever  since  elementary  school,  I've  always  gotten  the  "Are  you  Chinese, 
Japanese,  or  Korean?"  question.  After  explaining  nicely  to  those  who 
ask  that  I'm  actually  Filipino,  I've  always  gotten  the  follow  up,  "Where  is 
that?"  or,  if  the  person  knows  a little  bit  of  geography,  "Is  that  in  the  Pacific 
Islands?"  After  lengthily  telling  them  where  exactly  The  Philippines  is,  I get 
a slight  nod  of  approval  as  if  they  still  don't  have  a clue.  For  years,  I haven't 
had  a clue  either.  Many  years  of  their  skepticism  has  left  me  questioning. 
As  an  Asian,  why  hasn't  the  Philippines  been  as  prominent  as  China,  Japan, 
or  Korea?  Why  do  people  have  to  question  my  country  of  origin  when  they 
know  exactly  where  other  Southeast  Asian  countries,  like  Vietnam,  Thailand, 
or  Indonesia,  are?  But  most  importantly,  I always  asked,  am  I actually  Asian? 

Only  when  I began  school  did  I realize  many  of  the  stereotypes  Ameri- 
cans perceived  of  my  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Korean  friends.  As  a Filipino- 
American,  the  stereotype  became  more  and  more  apparent  as  the  years 
progressed.  For  example,  unlike  what  many  people  believe  about  Asians, 
we  do  not  all  know  karate,  we  are  not  all  Chinese,  and  we  don't  speak 
like  ching  chang  chong.  Although  my  parents  excelled  in  school,  I never 
. felt  pressure  by  them  to  do  well.  I 

! never  even  heard  them  tell  me  that 


but  I barely  shared  any  of  the  Asian  stereotypes  that  my  friends  expected 
me  to  have.  And  that  was  okay.  I realized  I was  more  Filipino  than  anything 
else. 

Ever  since  I can  recall,  I have  been  urged  to  fit  into  the  paradigm  America 
wants  from  me:  the  "model  minority,"  the  mathematician,  the  Chinese,  the 
foreigner  - when  in  fact,  that  is  not  me.  Asia  is  so  diverse!  Encompassing 
42  countries,  2,269  languages,  and  almost  4 billion  people,  you  cannot 


I must  become  a doctor  or  lawyer. 
And  I could  not  even  compare  the 
wealth  of  my  own  to  many  of  my 
American  friends.  I looked  Asian, 
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generalize  all  of  Asian  people  into  one  single  stereotype.  I might  not  be  the 
"typical"  Asian.  I might  not  be  amazing  at  math  or  superb  in  music,  but  that 
goes  for  all  Koreans,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  people.  The  world  is  so  varied 
there  is  no  telling  what  type  of  Asian  I am.  Perhaps  the  paradox:  "Unity  is 
diversity"  is  true.  I am  Asian,  I am  Filipino,  but  I am  also  who  I am. 


BLACKER  THAN  YOU 


I'm  blacker  than  you,"  she  said.  We  are  friends,  and  she  probably  didn't 
mean  it  seriously,  but  her  words  still  bothered  me.  I don't  remember  the 
context  of  the  conversation,  but  under  any  context  what  she  said  offended 
me. 

She  has  said  this  in  different  ways,  on  different  occasions,  and  I just  laugh. 
Are  you  serious?  You  have  a few  black  friends,  hook  up  with  some  black 
guys,  know  one  dance  move,  and  listen  to  popular  hip  hop. . .this  makes  you 
''blacker  than  me"?  What  does  that  even  mean?  One  isn't  black  by  choice, 
it  is  a race  that  you  either  are  or  aren't.  With  that  race  comes  a distinctive 
culture  depending  on  your  family's  ethnicity.  I have  always  been  a minority, 
or  even  a minority  within  minorities  because  I'm  half  Haitian. 

While  some  white  kids  joke  around  about  being  "gangsta"  or  "ghetto," 
I frown  because  I know  people  who  are  "ghetto"  because  they're  poor 
and  uneducated.  They  don't  want  to  be  ghetto,  but  there's  nothing  else  for 
them.  And  I know  Black  boys  who  are  smart  and  have  potential,  but  feel 
pressured  to  act  like  a thug  because  they  don't  want  to  be  looked  down  on. 
Instead  of  doing  homework  they  play  basketball  or  write  raps  because  they 
feel  they  like  if  they're  good  enough  they'll  be  scouted  too,  and  they  don't 
have  enough  money  for  a good  college  so  this  is  a better  option.  These 
white  guys  listen  to  current  hip-hop  (probably  the  worst  decade  of  hip-hop) 
because  it  doesn't  actually  apply  to  their  lives.  Then  they  expect  me  to  know 
all  the  lyrics  of  the  newest  songs,  or  be  able  to  rap  it  because  I'm  black. 

The  look  I get  when  I tell  them  that  I've  never  heard  the  song  is  amazing  - 
some  are  actually  in  disbelief.  In  my  free  time  I'd  rather  listen  to  old  school 
hip-hop  and  R&B  sung  by  African  American  artists  you've  never  heard  of. 
It's  better  quality,  and  honestly  I think  it's  a better  representation  of  black 
culture.  I also  listen  to  Haitian  music  (in  creole),  reggae  songs  and  island 
music  because  I grew  up  with  it  in  my  house. 
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My  father's  side  of  the  family  comes  from  a legacy  of  300  years  of  slavery  in 
the  South,  Georgia  and  Texas  to  be  specific.  My  grandparents  moved  north 
to  New  Jersey,  started  their  own  small  business,  and  have  worked  hard  to 
make  sure  their  whole  family  of  six  was  educated.  My  mother's  family  im- 
migrated to  Connecticut  after  my 
grandfather  left  home  first  and 
earned  enough  money  to  support 
the  whole  family.  High-school 
aged,  my  mom  and  her  four  sib- 
lings had  to  teach  themselves 
English  while  attending  school.  Now  they  speak  fluently  without  accents, 
all  graduated  from  college,  and  have  professional  jobs. 

Everyone  in  my  family  worked  hard  to  keep  moving  forward,  and  to  be  in  a 
better  place  than  the  previous  generation.  Part  of  why  I keep  working  hard 
is  because  I have  so  many  opportunities  that  my  parents  didn't,  and  every- 
one in  my  extended  family  is  proud  of  me.  They  all  worked  their  hardest,  so 
of  course  I do  too.  Growing  up,  all  I wanted  was  to  do  well  in  school,  and 
now  I still  just  want  to  do  my  best  at  Andover.  Unfortunately,  everywhere 
I go  has  people  placing  their  expectations  on  me  to  "act  black."  They  just 
don't  know  what  that  means.  I am  black,  I always  will  be  black,  and  I never 
want  to  be  anything  other  than  a black  Haitian-African-American. 


‘■One  isn’t  black  by  choice, 
it  is  a race  that  you  either 
are  or  aren’t.  ^ 
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THE  WHITE  GIRL  FROM  NAPERVILLE 
DISCOVERS  CAMD 


During  Senior  spring  at  Andover,  I attended  an  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copalian service  in  Roxbury  with  Mrs.  Griffith,  Mrs.  Godo-Solo,  and  an- 
other student  and  friend,  Kelicia  Hollis.  How  did  a white  girl  from  an  almost 
entirely  white  Midwestern  suburb  come  to  be  standing  with  a microphone, 
introducing  myself  to  a 200+  African-American  congregation  in  Roxbury, 
MA?  My  time  at  Andover  led  me  to  first  forge  and  inspect  my  own  identity, 
and  then  to  branch  out  and  learn  about  others'  identities.  That  discovery 
could  have  been  much  more  comprehensive  and  rich  had  I stepped  out  of 
my  comfort  zone  earlier  in  my  Andover  career. 

Upon  arriving  at  Andover  from  Naperville,  IL,  a Pleasantville-esque  suburb 
of  Chicago,  I quickly  realized  that  I had  a lot  to  learn.  I came  off  as  naive 
and  small-town  to  my  friends  in  Nathan  Hale.  As  I navigated  my  first  year 
at  PA,  I concerned  myself  with  how  I fit  in  and  measured  up  at  the  rigorous 
prep  school  I had  insisted  on  attending  (hardly  anyone  from  Naperville  had 
heard  of,  let  alone  attended,  boarding  school).  My  friend  group  consisted  of 
the  girls  who  I lived  with  on  my  side  of  Nathan  Hale:  the  majority  of  whom 
were  white,  upper-income,  and  from  New  England. 

By  Lower  year,  I branched  out  to  a few  other  friends,  took  a few  more  trips 
into  Boston,  and  went  through  a phase  of  only  wearing  white  t-shirts  in 
order  to  disavow  the  brand-conscious  culture  that  I had  recently  become 
aware  of.  That  summer  I went  to  a camp  in  Maine  called  Seeds  of  Peace 
with  Israeli  and  Palestinian  teenagers.  Seeds  of  Peace  inspired  questions  of 
peace  and  justice,  suffering  and  the  meaning  of  life  (a  big  theme  in  many 
angst-ridden  teenage  journals,  mine  included).  I returned  to  Andover  Up- 
per year  searching  for  answers  and  for  greater  understanding  of  others' 
experiences.  Still,  consumed  with  classes,  sports,  friend  groups,  self-image 
and  boys,  and  now  the  added  pressure  of  college  applications,  I was  slow 
to  seek  experiences  beyond  my  comfort  zone. 
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j Yet  one  quiet  evening  during  Upper  winter,  when  many  students  had  left 
; for  a long  weekend,  I trudged  through  the  cold  to  CAMD  to  watch  Boyz  'n 
the  Hood.  I had  rarely  been  to  CAMD,  except  to  attend  Women's  Forum, 

; to  discuss  my  identity  as  a female.  Without  an  Irish  club  on  campus,  I had 
no  personal  ties  to  ethnic  groups  on  campus,  and  I felt  awkward  joining 
other  cultural  clubs.  Two  and  a half  years  into  my  time  at  Andover,  I finally 
branched  out  a bit:  the  white  girl  from  Naperville  went  to  CAMD  to  watch 
Boyz  'n  the  Hood.  Here  is  my  journal  entry  from  that  night: 

I did  something  different  tonight.  It's  so  easy  to  talk  about  problems 
that  are  in  other  countries,  that  don't  apply  to  the  US  and  that's  what 
I've  been  doing.  But  there  are  many  big  problems  here,  including 
racial  tensions  and  poverty.  Still,  that  seems  pretty  far  from  Andover. 
But  tonight  I met  some  students  who  live  in  the  ghetto  back  home.  I 
saw  the  movie,  Boyz  'n  the  Hood  in  CAMD  then  we  had  a discussion 
about  it.  I met  a senior  who  came  to  the  US  illegally  from  El  Salvador 
when  he  was  seven.  He  lives  in  a neighborhood  where  few,  very  few 
of  the  youth  end  up  finishing  high  school.  We  talked  and  contrast- 
ed our  backgrounds.  It's  unbelievable!  And  to  think  that  I complain 
about  not  having  as  much  money  as  some  people  here.  Wow. 

Though  at  the  end  of  the  journal  entry  I resolved  to  attend  Af-Lat-Am  meet- 
ings and  continue  broadening  my  social  experiences  on  campus.  I only 
returned  to  CAMD  sparingly  until  my  Senior  year  on  MLK  day.  By  winter 
term  Senior  year,  I had  established  my  identity,  had  gotten  into  college,  and 
began  growing  restless  in  the  "Andover  bubble."  On  MLK  day,  I embraced 
the  opportunity  to  go  to  a variety  of  workshops  about  racism  and  activism. 
I remember  being  awed  by  a workshop  on  Cesar  Chavez  and  the  United 
Farm  Workers.  My  friends  did  not  understand  why  I chose  to  attend  more 
than  the  required  number  of  workshops,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  I went  to 
CAMD  for  the  MLK  reception  to  process  all  that  I had  learned.  Mrs.  Griffith 
and  I talked  about  self-segregation  on  campus,  and  she  told  me  about  an 
initiative  she  was  planning  to  start  called  CAFE — Community  Awareness 
for  Everyone. 
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After  that  day  I stopped  in  to  chat  with  Mrs.  Griffith  every  week  or  so 
after  school.  We  talked  about  my  friend  group — the  same  group  of  Na- 
than Hale  girls  and  day  student  j 
boys  whom  I had  befriended  dur- 
ing my  first  year.  Though  most  of  | 
them  were  from  New  England,  not 
the  Midwest,  they  were  almost 
all  very  similar  to  me  in  terms  of  j 
race,  family  structure,  and  socio-economic  background.  I asked  Mrs.  Griffith 
about  the  black  table  at  Commons,  and  we  discussed  why  students  might  < 
be  more  comfortable  around  people  with  whom  they  could  "let  down" 
and  not  constantly  have  to  explain  themselves  nor  focus  on  fitting  in.  Mrs.  I 
Griffith  encouraged  me  to  read  Malcolm  X's  autobiography  and  to  analyze 
the  difference  in  philosophies  and  tactics  between  MLK  and  Malcolm  X. 

And  finally,  Mrs.  Griffith  invited  me  to  her  family  church  that  she  periodically 
attends  in  Roxbury.  On  that  trip,  we  discussed  gentrification,  ate  typical 
Southern  cuisine,  and  I learned  that  for  some  families,  church  and  family  I 
supper  can  be  an  all  day  affair  (we  arrived  late  to  the  service,  stayed  for 
three  hours,  and  still  left  before  it  had  ended!).  Afternoon  chats  and  the 
trip  to  Roxbury  with  Mrs.  Griffith  are  among  my  favorite  memories  from  * 
Andover. 

That  same  term,  my  last  at  Andover,  I became  a founding  board  member 
of  CAFE. 

A handful  of  students  from  different  grade  levels  and  of  diverse  back- 
grounds came  together  to  discuss  what  form  CAFE  events  should  take,  and 
how  we  could  promote  open  dialogue  about  issues  of  diversity  and  identity 
on  campus.  Our  kick-off  event,  a facilitated  discussion  with  a few  skits 
at  the  beginning  to  inspire  conversation,  was  tremendously  popular.  More 
than  100  students  from  all  grade  levels  and  "cliques"  on  campus  attended 
the  discussion,  which  lasted  more  than  three  hours.  Students  opened  up, 
eager  to  share  their  stories  on  topics  such  as  interracial  dating  and  how  we 
fit  or  didn't  fit  in  at  school  and  at  home.  CAFE's  immediate  success  signified 


^1  was  slow  to  seek 
experiences  beyond  my 
comfort  zone.** 
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the  need  for  a safe  space  for  such  discussions  on  campus.  Hopefully  CAFE 
events  continue  to  promote  open  dialogue  and  to  allow  students  to  value 
and  learn  from  PA's  tremendous  diversity.  Perhaps  if  I had  attended  a CAFE 
event  during  my  Junior  year,  I would  not  have  been  the  girl  who  entered 
CAMD  during  Senior  year  only  to  realize  that  most  of  her  close  friends 
looked  and  acted  like  she  did. 


OThe  Office  of  Community  and  Multicultural  Development  has  a 
number  of  clubs  and  groups  to  support  different  identities.  For 
a complete  listing  of  these  clubs,  please  refer  to  the  Appendix 
at  the  back  of  the  book! 
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It  is  always  hard  to  explain  to  people  of  other  cultures  why  hair  is  so 
important  to  women  of  color.  I know  that  as  a young  black  girl,  I find 
it  difficult  when  I try  to  tell  my  white  friends  why  my  hair  has  to  always 
be  "done"  or  else  I won't  feel  good  about  myself.  Whenever  I felt  that  my 
hair  was  not  beautiful,  then  I was  not  beautiful.  Straight  hair,  weaves,  and 
braids  are  among  some  of  the  most  popular  hairstyles  that  we  wear.  It  is 
very  rare  that  you  see  women  of  color,  especially  black  women,  wearing 
their  hair  naturally.  You  never  see  afros  on  television;  even  Oprah  walks 
around  with  her  hair  straightened.  Images  in  media,  pressure  from  society, 
and  even  fellow  family  members  constantly  push  us  to  imitate  white  styles 
and  establish  straight  hair  as  the  standard  of  beauty.  Even  if  we  choose  not 
to  wear  straight  hair,  the  next  alternative  seems  to  be  braids  or  twists,  but 
never  our  hair.  While  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  these  styles  (I  wear  them 
from  time  to  time),  it  is  not  okay  that  we  believe  that  our  own  natural  hair 
is  not  beautiful. 


wore  my  hair  naturally?  If  I did  not  wear  it  naturally,  what  would  I do?  I 
eventually  decided  to  flat-iron  my  hair  once  I arrived  on  campus  and  real- 
ized that  there  seemed  to  be  two  choices  for  Black  girls:  straight  or  braids. 
I went  on  straightening  my  hair  all  freshman  year,  spending  hours  doing 
my  hair  and  making  sure  I looked  presentable  by  everyone  else's  standards. 
Nevertheless,  I knew  the  false  sense  of  security  would  only  last  so  long;  I 
would  soon  have  to  confront  my  personal  issues  with  my  self-image  head 
on  next  year,  when  I would  have  to  take  Physical  Education  class  and  the 
swim  test. 


I had  not  realized  that  this  self- 
image  misconception  existed  until 
I came  to  Andover.  Because  I was 
going  to  be  attending  a predomi- 
nantly white  school  I started  to 
feel  insecure  about  my  appear- 
ance: what  would  everyone  think 


* of  me?  Would  boys  like  me  if  I 
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I fretted  all  summer  about  what  to  do  with  my  hair.  In  the  end,  I bought  a 
swim  cap,  hoping  that  it  would  preserve  my  straight  hair  from  the  horrors  of 
the  water.  Because  I did  not  know  how  to  swim,  my  PE  teacher  enrolled  me 
in  instructional  swimming.  After  the  first  day  it  was  obvious  that  the  swim 
cap  could  not  fully  protect  my  hair.  I remember  getting  out  of  the  water,  go- 
ing to  the  girls  locker  room  to  look  in  the  mirror  and  watching  my  hair  curl 

back  into  its  natural  state  from  a 

the  water  that  got  into  my  swim 
cap.  I had  no  idea  what  to  do,  so 
I washed  my  hair,  pulled  it  back 
into  a ponytail  and  left. 

I did  not  have  time  to  do  my  hair  the  next  morning,  so  I wore  my  curly  pony- 
tail. I expected  people  to  react  with  disgust.  I expected  people  to  recoil  from 
the  mess  of  kinks  and  curls  confined  within  my  single  black  rubber  band. 
I expected  every  worst  case  scenario,  but  in  the  end,  I was  wrong.  I even 
got  a few  compliments  regarding  the  new  style.  My  friends  were  encourag- 
ing and  supportive,  but  the  real  test  was  my  boyfriend.  I was  sitting  in  the 
library  when  he  came  in.  He  looked  at  me,  smiled,  then  walked  over  and 
kissed  my  cheek.  He  acted  as  if  nothing  had  changed  because  nothing  had 
changed.  It  was  just  hair.  I had  to  realize  that.  I asked  him  later  in  the  term 
what  he  thought  of  my  hair  and  he  said,  "With  straight  or  curly  hair,  you're 
still  my  girlfriend.  I'd  love  you  even  if  you  were  bald."  I had  come  to  see  that 
hair  alone  cannot  define  beauty;  beauty  is  a combination  of  things  both 
inside  and  out.  This  revelation  offered  me  a sort  of  freedom  and  confidence. 
Despite  other  people's  standards  of  beauty,  I now  have  the  self-assurance 
to  wear  whatever  hairstyle  I want  to,  even  bald. 


**  ’ ! I 


^1  had  come  to  see  that... 
beauty  is  a combination  of 
things  both  inside  and  out.** 
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DISCUSSION  QUESTIONS 


L 


THEY  SAID  I SHOULD  WRITE  ABOUT  MY  IDENTITY 

• Why  does  this  author  feel  that  being  white  puts  her  at  a cultural  disad- 
vantage at  Andover?  Based  on  your  own  ethnic  or  racial  background, 
have  you  experienced  similar  feelings  at  Andover?  Explain. 

• Why  often  in  predominantly  white  schools  does  there  appear  to  be  an 
absence  in  the  celebration  of  white  identity? 

• Why  do  you  think  there  is  no  "white  student  union"  at  Andover? 

• Do  you  agree  with  the  author  that  being  culturally  "average"  disadvan- 
tages someone  at  Andover,  in  college,  and  after  college?  Why  or  why 
not? 

WHAT  I SEE 

• How  did  being  adopted  into  a different  culture  shape  the  author's 
identity  and  worldview? 

• The  author  was  abandoned  in  the  train  station,  but  still  feels  as  though 
her  birth  mother  loved  her.  Why  do  you  think  this  is?  Why  might  this 
seem  strange  to  those  of  us  who  are  not  adopted? 

MINORITY  TABLE 

• Do  you  believe  that  racial  segregation  is  actively  occurring  among 
social  groups  at  Phillips  Academy?  If  yes,  how  so  and  why? 

• What  can  or  should  Andover  do  to  minimize  the  effects  of  racial  segre- 
gation? What  do  you  think  needs  to  happen  to  catalyze  this  change? 

EMBRACING  ETHNICITY 

• Why  do  you  think  the  Asian  American  author  of  "Minority  Table"  felt 
like  Andover  pushed  away  different  cultures  while  the  Asian  American 
author  of  this  story  felt  like  Andover  helped  her  embrace  her  culture? 
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• Why  do  you  think  this  Asian  American  author  did  not  recognize  or 
celebrate  her  Asian  heritage  in  her  home  community? 

• Do  you  think  all  students  become  more  aware  of  their  cultural  heritage 
when  they  come  to  Andover?  Explain. 

ON  ASIAN  PARENTS 

• How  would  you  describe  the  author's  relationship  to  her  parents? 

• Do  you  think  that  there  are  misconceptions  between  the  author  and 
her  parents?  Has  this  happened  to  you  and  your  parents?  Give  an 
example.  What's  missing  in  the  author's  relationship  to  her  parents? 

• How  does  the  author  describe  what  it  means  to  be  "Asian"? 

• What  role  did  the  author's  learn  friends  play  in  her  life? 

• When  the  author  uses  the  word  "Asian,"  is  she  talking  about  a culture 
or  a race? 

• Do  you  agree  with  the  author's  statement  that  "the  insular  communi- 
ties we've  or  ourselves,  with  our  language  schools  and  our  homogenous 
religious  groups,  leave  little  room  for  outsiders"?  How  does  separatism 
affect  interpersonal  relationships  and  interactions  with  others? 

THE  SAME  BUT  DIFFERENT 

• Without  being  reproachful,  what  is  the  best  way  to  address  ignorant 
questions  that  stem  from  stereotypes? 

• Why  do  you  think  the  author  feels  the  need  to  place  herself  in  one 
ethnic  "groups"?  What  value  does  society  place  on  being  a part  of  a 
specific  group?  Do  you  think  this  is  a problem? 

• Do  you  think  the  ethnic  group  one  may  belong  in  can  change  over 
time? 

• The  author  talks  about  the  differences  between  African  and  African- 
American  culture,  does  race  only  apply  to  skin  color  or  does  it  also 
apply  to  culture  and  experiences? 
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THE  BIG  PICTURE 


• How  did  the  author's  view  on  diversity  change  when  she  came  to 
Andover? 

• The  author  talks  about  the  categorization  of  people  at  Andover.  What 
are  the  positive  and  negative  effects  of  this  classification? 

PERSPECTIVES 

• Why  do  you  believe  there  is  a different  understanding  of  the  mean- 
ing of  diversity  between  students  of  color  and  the  Caucasian  majority? 
Which  of  the  two  perspectives  can  you  relate  to  best?  Explain. 

TWINKIE 

• According  to  the  author,  the  word  "twinkie"  arises  from  the  identity 
conflict  that  some  Asians  and  Asian  Americans  face  today  in  American 
society.  How  do  you  feel  about  this  author's  struggle? 

• The  author  began  to  view  his  own  culture  as  inferior  and  humiliating 
and  wished  to  become  accepted  into  the  dominant  culture,  to  become 
one  of  them.  How  would  you  feel  about  giving  up  your  own  culture  in 
order  to  adapt  to  a new,  the  dominant  culture? 

• Why  do  you  think  some  minorities  are  advantaged  over  others  when  it 
comes  to  admission  to  top  U.S.  universities? 

OREO 

• What  does  it  mean  to  be  an  oreo?  What  may  be  the  struggles  in  an 
oreo  person's  life? 

• Why  can  terms  like  oreo  and  twinkie  be  offensive?  Why  do  we  perceive 
certain  character  traits  to  apply  only  to  people  from  a very  distinct  back- 
ground? 

I DON’T  REALLY  MIND 

• How  does  the  author  describe  and  evaluate  her  own  culture?  Is  there  a 
White  culture?  If  so,  how  would  you  define  it? 
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• Why  does  this  author  feel  that  her  race  is  ignored  and  being  "diverse" 
is  celebrated?  Do  you  feel  other  white  students  at  Andover  feel  like 
this?  Explain. 

• What  "privilege"  does  she  refer  to  in  the  penultimate  line? 

MIXED 

• Why  do  you  think  the  author  makes  so  many  allusions  to  dolls?  What 
aspect  of  her  identity  does  this  symbolize? 

• Do  you  agree  with  the  author  that  being  of  mixed  heritage  is  rather 
complicated,  creating  insecurity  and  racial  confusion,  or  do  you  believe 
that  being  of  mixed  race  is  an  advantage?  Explain. 

• Why  does  the  author  describe  her  indefinite  race  as  an  in-between 
rather  than  a blend? 

THE  DISNEY  PRINCESS  PROBLEM 

• Growing  up,  how  important  do  you  think  it  is  to  have  role  models  who 
look  like  you? 

• Why  is  there  such  an  interest  in  the  U.S.  to  categorize  people  according 
to  race  and  ethnicity?  What  are  these  categorizations  based  on? 

• How  do  you  think  you  would  feel  and  how  would  you  answer  the  ques- 
tion, "What  are  you?" 

THE  ASIAN  DIVERSITY 

• Why  do  you  think  the  different  Asian  nationalities/ethnicities  are  often 
grouped  into  a single  stereotype? 

• Do  you  agree  with  the  author  that  this  is  an  issue  at  Andover?  Explain. 

• Why  do  most  people  think  of  the  Chinese,  Korean,  and  Japanese  when 
they  hear  the  word  Asian? 
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BLACKER  THAN  YOU 


• What  does  it  mean  to  "act  black"? 

• The  author  points  out  that  there  are  many  different  ethnicities  and  cul- 
tures under  the  umbrella  of  "black."  She  later  laments  that  old  school 
hip-hop  and  R&B  sung  by  African  American  artists  are,  to  her,  a better 
representation  of  black  culture  than  modern  hip-hop.  Why  is  there  one 
cultural  stereotype?  Where  does  it  come  from?  To  which  "black"  does 
it  refer? 

• What  is  "acting  black"  associated  with?  What  is  "acting  white"  associ- 
ated with?  Does  each  have  a positive  or  negative  connotation?  Explain. 

• Where  do  separate  cultural  stereotypes  come  from? 

• What  does  "acting  black"  mean  in  relation  to  socioeconomic  class? 
Gender?  Sexual  orientation? 

• Why  would  being  accused  of  "acting"  black/white  offend  some? 

THE  WHITE  GIRL  FROM  NAPERVILLE  DISCOVERS  CAMD 

• Why  is  it  so  hard  for  many  white  students  to  attend  a CAMD  Club 
meeting?  What  do  you  have  to  gain  and  what  do  you  have  to  lose 
when  you  step  out  of  your  comfort  zone?  What  is  one  thing  you  hope 
to  do  before  you  leave  Andover  that  will  place  you  out  of  your  comfort 
zone?  How  can  you  help  yourself  to  reach  that  goal? 

HAIR  DOS  AND  DON’TS 

• In  what  ways  are  non-whites  encouraged  to  embrace  their  diversity?  In 
what  ways  are  they  expected  to  conform  to  European  norms? 

• When  people  refer  to  "diversity,"  what  image  do  they  picture?  Are 
there  types  of  diversity? 
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GENERAL  QUESTIONS 


• How  do  those  around  us  affect  interpretations  of  our  own  cultures  and 
ethnicities? 

• Why  do  you  think  people  feel  a need  to  assimilate  to  a certain  culture, 
race,  or  stereotype? 

• Why  do  some  groups  believe  that  the  general  idea  of  "diversity" 
excludes  white  people? 

• What  is  diversity? 

• Some  of  the  authors  in  this  chapter  expressed  their  struggles  with  try- 
ing to  fit  into  a crowd  and  feeling  a sense  of  belonging  because  they 
felt  different  and  labeled.  How  would  you  advise  them? 

• Why  do  you  think  some  people  view  their  ethnicities/races  as  a bless- 
ing, while  others  see  them  as  a curse? 

• Why  might  race  be  an  invisible  identity  marker  to  a white  American? 
Explain. 

• Do  certain  racial  or  ethnic  groups  place  a heavier  emphasis  on  certain 
character  traits  or  abilities?  In  what  ways  do  our  perceptions  of  cer- 
tain races  and  ethnicities  cause  us  to  make  preconceived  assumptions 
about  individuals? 

• Why  do  you  think  Asian  parents  are  so  often  considered  the  "Tiger 
Moms"  of  the  world?  Do  you  think  this  stereotype  is  true?  If  so,  why  do 
you  think  that  is? 

• Do  you  believe  people  of  certain  racial  or  ethnic  backgrounds  are  more 
open  and  welcoming  to  outsiders  than  others? 
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INTRODUCTION 


My  role  at  Andover  is  broadly  understood  as  having  collaborated  with 
the  administration  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  direct, 
shape  and  develop  the  most  progressive  financial  aid  program  in  secondary 
schools.  Recently,  Phillips  Academy  made  a commitment  to  need-blind  admis- 
sions, meaning  that  a family's  ability  to  pay  our  tuition  no  longer  factored 
into  the  admission  process.  Before  that  time,  admission  officers  were  forced 
I to  practice  the  distressing  task  of  pulling  students  we  intended  to  admit  out 
of  the  admitted  class  and  placing  them  on  the  waiting  list,  an  exercise  that 
nearly  all  other  private  secondary  schools  must  still  endure  year  after  year.  The 
Academy's  bold  move  to  a need-blind  admission  program  is  both  personally 
meaningful  to  me  and  institutionally  groundbreaking. 

My  legacy  in  admission  and  financial  aid  at  Andover  is  distinct  because  I 
am  determined  to  extend  Andover's  reach  to  students  and  families  who,  like 
me,  would  never  otherwise  experience  the  privilege  and  responsibility  of  an 
Andover  education.  If  it  weren't  for  Andover's  progressive  Financial  Aid  poli- 
cies— even  back  in  the  late  1 970's — I would  not  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
benefit  from  this  experience  that  shaped  my  life  more  than  any  other  experi- 
ence since.  When  Andover  invests  in  you,  your  responsibility  to  effect  change 
becomes  greater.  My  loyalty  to  Phillips  Academy  is  inspired  in  large  part  from 
its  forward-thinking  nature  and  inclusion  of  "youth  from  every  quarter,"  in- 
cluding students  from  every  socioeconomic  class.  Need-blind  admissions  has 
enabled  Andover  to  increase  its  reach  and,  therefore,  its  diversity  in  ways 
that  enrich  the  education  for  students  and  faculty,  alike,  in  meaningful — and 
sometimes  life-changing — ways.  I am  fortunate.  I feel  more  "into  the  BLUE" 
than  Out  of  the  Blue. 

- James  Ventre,  Dean  of  Admission,  Phillips  Academy 
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What  is  class? 

Class  is  a combination  of  income,  wealth,  and  education,  from  which  one 
secures  economic  capital,  social  capital,  and  cultural  capital. 

Class  is  a relative  social  rank  in  terms  of  income,  wealth,  education,  status/ 
position,  and/or  power. 

What  does  this  mean? 

A class  is  a group  of  people  who  hold  a similar  economic  or  social  position 
in  society.  Class  is  not  exclusively  dependent  on  how  much  money  you  have 
(economic  capital).  Other  factors  of  class  are  social  capital  (who  you  know) 
and  cultural  capital  (what  you  know).  Personal  contacts  with  employers  and 
"legacy  admission"  to  educational  institutions  are  massive  advantages  in  the 
professional  world,  and  every  Andover  student  will  gain  access  to  a huge 
network  of  alumni  after  graduation,  powerful  connections  in  an  increasingly 
competitive  job  market.  Not  every  Andover  student,  however,  will  dress  the 
same,  find  the  same  things  fun,  know  which  fork  to  use  for  the  first  course 
at  a fancy  restaurant,  speak  in  the  same  dialect  and  accent  as  many  of  those 
with  institutional  power,  or  have  knowledge  of  how  systems  of  power  in  our 
country  operate. 

Class  is  subjective  as  well  as  objective.  Some  unionized  industrial  workers 
earn  as  much  as  a college  professor  but  would  consider  themselves  working 
class.  Family  history  (such  as  parents'  level  of  education  and  type  of  occupa- 
tion), the  perceived  status  of  a job  in  society,  and  the  amount  of  control  over 
work  are  factors  that  are  not  completely  dependent  on  pure  monetary  gain. 

Classism  is  differential  treatment  based  on  social  class  or  perceived  social 
class.  Classism  is  the  systematic  oppression  of  subordinated  class  groups  to 
advantage  and  strengthen  the  dominant  class  groups,  and/or  the  systematic 
assignment  of  characteristics  of  worth  and  ability  based  on  social  class. 
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That  includes: 

• individual  attitudes  and  behaviors; 

• systems  of  policies  and  practices  that  are  set  up  to  benefit  the  upper 
classes  at  the  expense  of  the  lower  classes,  resulting  in  drastic  income 
and  wealth  inequality; 

• the  rationale  that  supports  these  systems  and  this  unequal  valuing; 

• and  the  culture  that  perpetuates  them. 

Classism  is  perpetuated  by  the  attitudes  that  rank  people  by  socioeconomic 
class,  family  history,  job,  education,  etc.  By  these  standards,  upper-  and  mid- 
dle-class people  are  seen  as  smarter,  more  respected,  and  more  articulate 
than  their  poorer  counterparts. 

Individual  Classism  refers  to  "classism  on  a personal  or  individual  level,  ei- 
ther in  behavior  or  attitudes,  either  conscious  and  intentional,  or  unconscious 
and  unintentional"  (Classism.org). 

Institutional  Classism  refers  to  "the  ways  in  which  intentional  and  unin- 
tentional classism  is  manifest  in  the  various  institutions  of  our  society" 
(Classism.org). 

Class  Privilege  tangible  or  intangible  unearned  advantages  of  higher-class 
status,  such  as  personal  contacts  with  employers,  good  childhood  health  care, 
inherited  money,  and  speaking  with  the  same  dialect/accent  as  people  with 
institutional  power. 

www.classism.org/about-class 

For  more  information  about  Class  and  Wealth,  or  to  take  action  against  class 
inequality,  please  check  out  Class  Action  or  visit  classism.org.  More  informa- 
tion from  this  resource  also  appears  on  pages  149,  153, 157, 159,  163, 165 
and  172-173. 
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IT’S  NICE 


You  get  to  go  to  a school — 
the  best  in  the  world, 
some  say — 

where  everyone  is  smart. 

And  talented,  and  athletic, 

and  at  first,  it's  like 

there's  no  real  reason  that  you're 
there. 


^Realizing  what  you  once 
thought  was  true  holds  no 
substance  at  all.** 


Everyone  is  smarter,  and  better. . . 
Until  you  realize  there  is  a reason 
that  you're  here.  It's  not  just  about 
the  best  squash  player 
(or  even  that  girl  in  595) 

You  are  here  because 
you  are  you. 

It's  nice. 

Having  an  international  roommate 
and  realizing  that  maybe, 
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just  maybe,  not  everyone  lives 
like  you  do. 

Learning  about  religions  and  food, 

and  realizing  what 

you  once  thought  was  true  holds 
no  substance 

at  all. 

It's  nice. 

Seeing  people  who  live  lifestyles 

you  only  see  in  movies. 

Wondering,  "Is  this  real? 

Do  these  people 

really  vacation  in  Aruba  and 
go  skiing  in  Switzerland?" 

And  you  feel  like 

while  you're  here 

you're  one  of  those  people  too. 

It's  nice. 

And  then  suddenly, 

a vacation  comes 

and  you're  forced  to  remember 
where 

you  come  from. 
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[ You're  not  as  rich  or  as  privileged 

: in  fact,  your  family 

1 is  struggling  just  to  make 
f ends  meet. 

All  break  you  only  want 

to  go  back 

because  when  you're  there 

you  can  pretend  it  doesn't  affect 
you. 

Eventually  though, 

you  realize  that  is  why  you're  here. 

So  someday,  somehow 

you  will  make  it  better 

for  your  family, 

so  that  they  won't  have  to  struggle 
anymore 

so  that  you  will  look  forward 
to  those  little  home  visits. 


You  realize 

this  school  has  given  you 
so  many  opportunities. 
It's  nice. 


B Straddler  generally  refers  to  the  experience  of  people  who 

were  raised  in  poverty  or  working  class  backgrounds,  but  over 
their  lifetimes  move  into  the  middle  or  owning  classes.  They 
have  the  experience  of  "straddling"  two  class  identities. 

www.classism.org/resources/cross-class-resources 
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SOMETIMES  I WONDER... 


...  if  I'm  the  only  person  who  sometimes  looks  at  my  social  standing  in  life,  1 
and  feels...  out  of  place. 

I'm  a middle  class  international  student,  well-supported  by  my  parents. 

Coming  to  Andover  I was  able  to — praise  the  Lord — afford  an  Andover  ,] 
education,  without  school-given  financial  aid.  Someone  has  helped  fund  this  | 
Andover  education  of  mine,  but  I do  not  have  official  financial  aid  via  Phillips  ] 
Academy.  I thought  this  was  no  rare  occurrence,  until  a specific  conversation 
I still  remember:  it  was  three  other  new  Lowers  and  me.  Of  the  four  of  us,  ; 
I was  the  only  one  not  on  financial  aid.  I felt  strangely  weird,  out  of  place,  : 
and  borderline  ashamed.  When  it  came  my  turn  to  say  whether  or  not  I was  1 
on  financial  aid,  it  felt  like  I was  almost  flaunting  the  fact  that  I was  not.  I 
awkwardly  sat  there  and  said,  "Umm...  I'm  not",  and  luckily  enough,  the 
conversation  went  on. 

The  thought  kept  passing  me  by,  as  I noticed  how  many  of  my  friends  are 
of  lower  socioeconomic  standing  and  are  on  aid.  Every  single  time  the  topic 
comes  up  I find  myself  praying  that  they  do  not  ask  me  whether  or  not  I am  : 
on  financial  aid  because,  sometimes,  I just  feel  out  of  place. 


I have  seen  a friend  of  a friend  travel  from  place  to  place  on  a private  jet  and 
afford  trips  to  exotic  places  with  a large  group  of  friends. 

I can't  seem  to  find  a place  for  myself  in  this  socioeconomic  spectrum.  True, 
I really  do  not  know  how  much  financial  aid  my  friends  have  been  getting. 
However,  I just  can't  seem  to  feel  in  place  with  anyone  on  that  side  of  the 


I On  the  other  hand,  I have  also 
met  friends  who  are  not  on  fi- 
nancial aid.  One  would  think 
that  I feel  more  of  a sense  of 


belonging  with  them,  but  I don't. 
f My  friends  who  aren't  on  financial 


aid  can  do  anything  they  want. 
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spectrum.  Meanwhile,  the  ones  on  the  more  fortunate  side  seem  either  qui- 
et regarding  not  being  on  financial  aid — maybe  I have  friends  with  whom 
I might  belong  socioeconomically,  they're  just  hiding  somewhere — or  flat  out 
rich  to  the  point  where  they  do  not  need  to  think  before  spending. 


Regardless  of  how  I felt,  it 
did  put  things  into  perspec- 
tive. It  was  able  to  show 
me  how  incredibly  lucky  I 
am  to  be  able  to  have  this 
education,  and  to  be  able 
to  pay  for  it.  It  also  showed 
me  the  great  amount  of 
socio-economic  diversity  in 
the  school,  and  the  beauty 
of  Barbara  Landis  Chase's 
need-blind  financial  aid. 


■ In  2013-2014,  47%  of  the  student  body  receives  financial  aid; 

13%  receive  full  scholarships.  The  average  grant  for  boarding 
students  is  $38,055  and  the  average  qrant  for  day  students  is 
$27,247. 

www.andover.edu/Admission/TuitionAndFinancialAid/Pages/ 

default.aspx 
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BATMAN:  THE  DARK,  DARK  KNIGHT 


Walking  around  my  neighborhood  of  Jackson  Heights,  I can't  help  but 
think  of  Langston  Hughes'  poem,  "A  Dream  Deferred."  Around  the 
corner  from  my  house,  an  unemployed  man  sits  on  the  curb  to  "dry  up  like 
raisins  in  the  sun."  In  the  CVS  across  the  street,  an  employee  masks  a repen-  I 
tant  fagade  as  his  boss  scolds  him;  the  employee's  anger  "festers  like  a sore."  ; 
Taking  the  trash  out  at  night,  I spot  a middle-aged  woman  in  a McDonald's 
uniform  struggling  to  conjure  up  enough  energy  to  get  home  because  her 
body  "sags  like  a heavy  load."  I don't  want  to  be  here  to  see  it  explode. 


Two  blocks  from  my  house,  Gorman  Park  lured  me  and  many  children  in  with 
the  chance  to  meet  others;  play  on  basketball  courts  and  makeshift  soccer 
fields;  learn  from  the  adults  competing.  After  each  game,  these  men  would 
migrate  to  the  benches  with  us  following  closely  behind  and  smoke  ciga- 
rettes because,  in  their  words,  "That's  what  real  men  do."  As  we  got  older, 
they  started  to  share  their  lessons  on  the  importance  of  low  standards,  hope- 
lessness of  dreams,  and  predictability  of  our  future.  "Batman,"  always  wear- 
ing the  same  black  tank  top  and  green  cargo  shorts,  was  the  leader  of  this 
crusade  to  destroy  our  aspirations.  He  dropped  out  of  the  local  high  school 
because  his  pride  stopped  him  from  asking  questions  about  what  he  didn't 

understand.  Batman  has  been  at 
the  park  ever  since.  I once  saw 
Gorman  Park  as  a gravel  kingdom 
of  role  models,  but  now  I see  it's  a 
graveyard  of  dreams. 


‘■They  told  us  we  were  bound 
to  fail  because  we  would 
never  have  the  opportunities 
others  had.  But  now  I’m  at 
Phillips  Academy.** 


I heard  many  stories  like  Batman's 
and  can  still  recite  some  by  heart 
today.  They  told  us  we  were  bound  to  fail  because  we  would  never  have  the 
opportunities  others  had.  But  now  I'm  at  Phillips  Academy.  I have  opportuni- 
ties here  which  would  be  incomprehensible  to  the  men  at  the  park.  I'm  learn- 
ing from  teachers  who  convey  the  material  clearly  while  showing  us  how  to 
become  better  students.  I'm  meeting  kids  from  around  the  world.  I'm  taking 
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| part  in  community  service  projects  to  better  the  lives  of  people  around  me. 
f Even  I can't  believe  these  resources  are  a reality. 

[ 

People  who  first  came  to  the  park  with  me  don't  plan  to  apply  to  college. 
They  plan  to  pass  on  the  same  negativity  and  timidity,  continuing  this  cycle  of 
detrimental  mentoring.  It's  amazing  that  my  dreams  haven't  been  deferred. 
I've  been  given  great  opportunities  in  my  life  so  far  and  hope  to  have  just  as 
many  in  college.  I have  the  chance  to  make  a real  change,  not  only  in  my  com- 
munity, but  also  in  the  world  around  me.  It  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for 
me  to  ever  give  this  chance  up. 


D Poverty  Class:  live  in  substandard  housing  or  homelessness,  use 
welfare  or  charity,  suffer  from  a chronic  lack  of  healthcare,  food, 
and  other  necessities,  and  lead  lives  spotted  with  involuntary 
moves,  chaos,  and  disruption. 
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MONSTER 


Money  can  be  a monster.  I have  seen  it  rip  people  apart:  eating  them 
from  the  inside  out.  It  whispers  promises  of  luxury,  pleasure,  and  pow- 
er. It  gently  beguiles  its  victim  into  forgetting  compassion,  love,  and  moral 
decency,  scratching  and  gnawing  away  at  the  heart  with  its  tantalizing,  selfish 
ideals,  and  initiating  a desperate  chase  after  a dream  that  seems  inches  away, 
but  in  reality  may  not  even  exist.  The  result  of  this  is  often  devastating  failure. 

And  if,  miraculously,  one  does  achieve  this  dream,  the  monster  silently  slith- 
ers  away:  leaving  its  victim  with  a parting  gift  of  false  happiness.  The  victim 
may  awaken  from  his  trance,  to  realize  that  he  does  not  want  this  wealth.  But  ; 
simplicity  is  impossible  to  regain  once  lost,  and  when  he  unwittingly  allows  . 
innocence  to  slip  so  easily  through  his  fingertips  while  chasing  after  this  so- 
called  "American  dream,"  the  consequences  can  be  unthinkable. 

After  dangerous  risks  and  years  of  hard  work,  my  great-great-great-grand-  ; 
father  was  rewarded  with  the  wealth  he  had  dreamed  of  in  the  form  of  a 
blossoming  commercial  empire.  But  arguably  more  famous  to  history  than  his  j 
rapid  rise  to  success  was  his  even  swifter  downfall.  His  fixation  with  his  work  j 
led  to  an  utter  neglect  of  his  personal  life  and  responsibilities,  effectively  leav-  i 
ing  his  wife  without  a husband  and  his  children  without  a father.  As  his  life 
drew  to  a close,  he  finally  opened  his  eyes  to  find  his  wife  a dead  drug  addict 
in  France,  two  of  his  children  institutionalized  for  mental  disorders,  and  the 
third  a victim  of  suicide. 

Although  each  descendant  seemed  even  more  brilliant  than  the  last,  and 
each  added  more  and  more  to  the  family  fortune,  insanity  trickled  down  with 
inheritance.  In  the  following  generations,  many  young  men  and  women  com- 
mitted suicide,  and  many  more  overdosed  on  drugs.  Most  of  my  relatives 
who  survived  to  old  age  lived  depressed  and  violent  lives,  tortured  by  anxiety, 
bipolar  disorder,  and  other  mental  illnesses.  Over  the  course  of  three  failed 
marriages,  my  grandfather  went  through  multiple  depressions,  developed  a 
dependence  upon  alcohol  and  prescription  drugs,  suffered  from  various  eat- 
ing disorders,  and  then  died  only  a few  months  after  my  mother  was  born.  In 
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[ her  mid-twenties,  my  great  aunt  sank  into  a depression  so  deep  that  it  dis- 
[ torted  her  reality  and  she  could  hardly  communicate  with  those  around  her. 

Perhaps  these  cases  were  caused  by  genetics,  or  childhood  neglect,  or  life 
: in  the  public  eye,  or  all  of  the  above.  Today,  the  family  that  I call  my  own 
is  merely  a ghost,  a pale  and  broken  image  of  what  we  once  were.  I have 
aunts  and  uncles  scattered  across  the  world  whose  existences  I know  of  only 
through  magazines,  books,  tabloids,  and  Wikipedia.  Of  the  family  that  I know 
of,  some  are  dead,  some  are  institutionalized,  some  are  among  the  richest  in 
the  world,  and  some  are  just  trying  to  lead  normal  lives  away  from  the  con- 
notations that  our  family  name  holds.  Most  are  not  in  touch. 

In  a capitalist  world,  money  is  a 
wonderful  thing  for  those  lucky 
enough  to  have  it.  An  expensive 
operation  saved  my  life,  years  of 
therapy  and  mental  institutions 
provided  a quality  of  life  for  my 
aunts  and  uncles  that  would  other- 
wise be  impossible,  and  I currently 
attend  one  of  the  most  prestigious 
schools  in  the  country.  The  advantages  are  too  numerous  to  list.  But,  as  my 
family  is  proof,  money  is  not  everything.  It  can  give  one  a better  shot  at  hap- 
piness, but  it  cannot  guarantee  it.  It  can  provide  infinite  opportunities,  but  it 
cannot  promise  success. 


^But,  as  my  family  is  proof, 
money  is  not  everything.  It  can 
give  one  a better  shot  at  happi- 
ness, but  it  cannot  guarantee 
it.  It  can  provide  infinite 
opportunities,  but  it  cannot 
promise  success.** 
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COVERING  FOR  MY  PARENTS 


Eventually,  you  start  to  make  friends,  and  those  friends  become  interested 
in  the  rest  of  your  life,  your  "real"  life,  your  life  outside  of  the  Academy. 
One  of  the  first  things  they  ask  is  what  your  parents  do  for  a living.  What  do 
you  say  when  your  father  is  a delivery  guy  for  the  local  pizza  joint  and  Chinese 
restaurants  and  your  mother  works  at  a daycare? 

One  of  my  favorite  things  to  do  as  a child  was  ride  around  on  winter  nights 
with  my  father  as  he  worked,  hot  pizza  on  my  lap  to  keep  me  warm.  I always 
held  the  pizza  on  my  lap,  making  sure  the  green  leather  pizza  bag  with  the 
foil  on  the  inside  stayed  closed,  keeping  the  pizza  as  warm  as  possible  for  the 
customers.  I was  his  little  assistant.  My  father,  usually  delivering  for  three  or 
four  restaurants  at  the  same  time,  worked  from  the  early  afternoon  until  the 
wee  hours  of  the  morning  to  try  to  make  sure  that  all  of  his  children  could 
live  as  comfortably  as  he  could  make  possible.  Yet,  when  people  asked  about 
what  my  father  did  for  a living,  I pushed  these  fond  memories  out  of  my  head, 
settling  for  answers  like,  "He's  in  the  food  delivery  business."  I kept  it  vague, 
hoping  that  people  wouldn't  ask  for  details  and  not  feeling  terrible  about 
myself,  since  technically  I didn't  lie. 

Or  I'd  retell  the  stories  that  my  father  told  me  about  when  he  was  a young 
military  man  in  Cape  Verde,  before  he  moved  to  America,  the  land  that  broke 
its  promises  of  hope  and  prosperity.  I'd  go  on  about  how  my  father  can  speak 
English,  Kriolu,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  French  because  he  worked  in  vari- 
ous embassies  in  Cape  Verde.  In  my  stories,  he  seemed  like  a military  ce- 
^ lebrity,  personally  protecting  the 


President  of  Cape  Verde  himself.  Of 
course,  these  were  just  embellish- 
ments based  on  stories  that  were 
probably  just  made  up  to  entertain 
a child  in  the  first  place.  But  they 
became  real  as  I tried  to  make  my 
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father's  professional  history  equal  to  those  of  parents  who  were  doctors,  law- 
■ yers,  senators,  and  CEOs. 

My  mother,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  simply  a teacher.  It  was  a 
good  vague  answer.  When  you 
say  teacher,  people  have  a good 
picture  in  their  head  of  what  you 
mean.  We  were  all  in  school,  so  we  all  had  teachers.  Of  course,  no  one  thinks 
of  a teacher  cleaning  toys  and  wiping  noses,  which  was  part  of  my  mother's 
job  at  her  daycare.  I was  covering  again,  keeping  the  details  to  myself,  trying 
to  appear  like  everyone  else.  It  wasn't  until  I got  to  college  that  I realized 
that  the  professions  of  my  parents  were  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  and  that 
what  they  did  didn't  define  me.  And  what's  wrong  with  being  a pizza  man, 
anyway?  Everybody  loves  pizza! 


was  covering  again,  keeping 
the  details  to  myself,  trying  to 
appear  like  everyone  else.** 


V’  • 


® Working  class  people  often  have  a high  school  diploma  but 
little  or  no  college  education.  They  hold  temporary  or  unstable 
occupations  that  lack  societal  prestige  and  possess  little  control 
over  hours  and  negligible  opportunity  for  skill  development  and 
advancement.  They  are  employed  for  wages,  usually  with 
no  benefits,  and  have  low  or  negative  net  worth,  lacking  the 
income,  healthcare,  and  residential  security  enjoyed  by  the 
middle  class.  Like  with  the  rest  of  the  class  system,  there  is  no 
exact  monetary  cutoff  for  the  working  class.  Some  consider  the 
working  class  a part  of  the  middle  class,  while  some  see  it  as  a 
separate  entity. 
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At  home,  money  didn't  matter.  My  parents  always  made  enough  for  me 
not  to  worry  about  it.  They  worked  hard — forty  hours  a week — to  pay 
the  bills  and  always  told  me  I would  have  money  for  college.  Aside  from  that, 
money  never  came  up.  We  weren't  rich  or  poor;  we  were  comfortable,  and  all 
of  my  friends  were  too.  I never  asked  what  my  friends'  parents  did.  It  didn't 
matter.  Now  looking  back,  it's  apparent  that  we  all  fell  in  the  same  middle- 
class  socioeconomic  bracket. 

All  that  changed  when  I came  to  Andover.  The  question  "where  are  you 
from?"  became  a question  of  class  rather  than  geography.  I noticed  others 
would  qualify  their  locations:  "I  am  from  Iowa,  but  we  moved  there  with  my 
dad's  corporation."  I feared  the  question  of  what  my  parents  did  for  a living. 
Back  home,  I would  lightly  admit  that  my  mom  works  as  a hygienist  and  my 
father's  still  working  on  getting  his  own  small  business  off  the  ground,  but 
at  Andover,  to  admit  this  felt  humiliating.  I felt  somehow  less  cosmopolitan 
_A as  a middle-class  American  from  a 


This  feeling  remained  latent  inside  me.  I hid  what  my  parents  did.  I didn't  talk 
about  Christmas  Break  so  I didn't  have  to  admit  I was  going  home,  not  skiing 
or  snorkeling  in  the  Bahamas.  I shrunk  away  from  questions  about  financial 
aid.  Looking  back,  I thought  I was  just  assimilating  to  a new,  different  social 
climate.  But  it  all  came  to  a head  during  a club  meeting. 

As  the  meeting  ended,  I found  myself  in  a conversation  with  a fellow  member. 
He  mentioned  he  was  going  home  for  the  long  weekend.  I asked,  "You're 
from  New  York,  right?"  He  quickly  shot  back,  "No,  I am  from  Manhattan." 
Slightly  put  off,  I replied,  "Well  that's  New  York"  which  quickly  received  a 
shocking  rebuttal.  He  replied  quickly,  "No,  it's  not.  The  Upper  East  Side  is  a 


small  town  in  the  Midwest.  I felt 
that  I must  have  merely  filled  the 
admissions  quota  from  my  pastoral 
state. 
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l lot  different  than  the  Bronx.  My  dad  banks."  I felt  numb  and  shocked.  I left 
I quickly  without  saying  another  word. 

As  I walked  back  to  my  dorm,  the  anger  boiled  up  inside  me.  I imagined  lec- 
turing him  on  the  realities  of  life.  I imagined  telling  him  I didn't  care  what  his 
dad  did,  that  I didn't  care  if  he  was  richer  than  me.  But  as  the  anger  subsided 
and  rationality  returned,  I came  to 
a revelation — his  perceived  supe- 
riority didn't  mean  anything.  The 
successes  and  affluence  of  his  par- 
ents and  mine  will  have  no  bearing 
on  what  I can  and  will  achieve. 


■■All  that  changed  when  I 
came  to  Andover.  The  question 
‘Where  are  you  from?’  became 
a question  of  class  rather 
than  geography.** 


O Internalized  superiority  is  the  acceptance  and  justification 
of  class  privilege  by  middle-class  and  wealthy  people.  Class 
privilege  includes  the  many  tangible  or  intangible  unearned 
advantages  of  "higher"  class  status. 
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SWEEP-A-LOT 


I first  heard  about  Andover  in  fifth  grade,  when  my  father  applied  to  be  a 
custodian  at  the  Addison.  He  didn't  get  the  job,  but  for  years  afterward, 
he'd  search  through  The  Eagle  Tribune  for  new  exhibits.  Each  time  we  visited, 
we'd  go  to  the  basement  to  marvel  at  the  delicate  ship  models  encased  in 
glass. 

The  museum  was  a sanctuary,  especially  compared  to  the  environment  we 
were  used  to.  When  I was  growing  up,  my  parents  worked  as  street  sweepers 
in  Florida,  at  a business  they  wryly  named  "Sweep-A-Lot."  My  father  would 
drive  our  street  sweeper  across  an  endless  sea  of  parking  lots  while  my  moth- 
er picked  up  trash  by  hand  in  90-degree  heat.  At  the  end  of  every  workday, 
my  parents  would  wash  up  the  way  I later  realized  surgeons  do,  scrubbing 
their  arms  up  to  their  elbows. 

I got  a job  shelving  books  at  the  Methuen  town  library  when  I was  twelve, 
and  I was  at  work  when  my  acceptance  letter  came  in  the  mail.  I had  to 
finish  my  shift  before  I could  open  it.  I was  a day  student  my  first  year,  and 
my  mother  dropped  me  off  hours  before  my  friends  woke  up.  Each  morning, 
I'd  walk  alone  across  the  Great  Lawn  and  try  to  convince  myself  that  I had 
a head  start  on  my  wealthy  classmates.  I was  afraid  a single  mistake  would 


— $10  per  week  — was  generous  but  covered  only  toiletries,  so  I secretly 
worked  every  Saturday  to  earn  enough  money  to  buy  clothes.  During  school 
vacations,  I cleaned  my  friends'  dorm  rooms  and  earned  more  money  per 
hour  than  did  either  of  my  parents. 

I couldn't  afford  a computer  'til  my  senior  year,  so  I wrote  the  first  draft  of  all 
my  essays  by  hand  and  typed  them  up  in  the  PACC.  When  I returned  to  cam- 


I puncture  the  so-called  "Andover 
bubble"  and  release  me  back  into 
my  parents'  life  of  "quiet  despera- 
tion," as  Thoreau  would  call  it.  In 
four  years,  I didn't  miss  a single 


class.  The  stipend  Andover  gave  me 
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pus  as  a Teaching  Fellow  in  English,  I encouraged  my  students  to  approach 
writing  using  the  same  messy  but  deliberate  method.  The  first  book  we  read 
together  was  The  Diving  Bell  and  the  Butterfly,  the  memoir  that  Jean-Domi- 
nique  Bauby  painstakingly  blinked  into  being,  to  put  the  writing  process  and 
the  stresses  of  Andover  into  perspective. 

Growing  up,  I knew  few  people  who  had  gone  to  college  or  had  a career,  so 
I rarely  dared  to  consider  what  my  life  after  Andover  would  be  like.  I needn't 
have  worried.  My  appreciation  for  the  beauty  of  the  campus  developed  into 
a passion  for  photography  after  I took  a photography  class  at  Andover.  The 
confidence  I developed  in  my  ability  to  communicate  in  a foreign  language 
led  me  to  major  in  German  at  Smith  College  and  enabled  me  to  live  in  Ger- 
many my  junior  year.  My  English  teachers'  enthusiasm  for  literature  was  so 
contagious,  it  propelled  me  to  earn  a master's  degree  in  English.  Ever  aware 
that  the  end  depends  on  the  beginning,  I hope  to  return  to  teaching  so  that  I 
may  pass  on  the  lessons  Andover  taught  me. 
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Until  fairly  recently,  I identified  strongly  with  the  middle  class.  My  father 
came  from  a working-class  family,  I lived  in  a middling  city  in  a modest 
home,  and  I attended  public  schools  for  most  of  my  childhood.  I remember 
cheering  along  with  the  Occupy  Wall  Street  movement,  cursing  the  "1%" 
and  the  system  that  allows  such  inequality  to  exist.  Even  after  coming  to  PA, 
I saw  myself  as  leagues  below  my  peers  with  yachts,  multiple  homes,  luxuri- 
ous vacations,  expensive  wardrobes,  private  jets,  and  banking  parents. 


From  what  I've  seen  at  Andover  and  elsewhere,  Americans  love  to  define 
themselves  as  middle-class.  It's  one  of  the  myths  that  holds  us  together:  an 
"us"  against  "them"  situation.  "Them"  refers  to  the  greedy,  exploitative 
CEOs,  their  families,  and  extravagant  lifestyles,  and  "us"  refers  to  the  average, 
humble  citizen  that  anyone  can  connect  with.  It  seems  that,  like  me,  so  many 
rich  kids  don't  feel  particularly  rich  or  are  reluctant  to  accept  their  undeniably 
privileged  positions  in  society.  It's  uncomfortable  to  be  among  the  beneficia- 
ries of  (what  I feel  is)  an  unjust  system,  and  it's  lonely  to  be  in  a hated  minor- 
ity. Perhaps  this  is  why  a statistically  impossible  number  of  Andover  students 
identify  as  middle  class  on  State  of  the  Academy  surveys.  Perhaps  this  is  why 
I spent  so  long  ignoring  my  class  identity. 

When  I was  14,  my  parents  told  me  that  my  long-deceased  grandfather  was 
quite  wealthy  and  had  left  us  a fair  amount  of  money.  Shortly  later,  I realized 
that  even  an  upper  middle-class  salary  was  significantly  lower  than  the  net 
worth  bestowed  upon  my  family  by  this  alien  inheritance.  I went  through  a 
long  period  of  willful  ignorance  and  self-resentment.  I felt  completely  helpless 
in  changing  anything,  and,  as  a clear  beneficiary  of  the  system,  I sometimes 


But  I'm  not  a part  of  the  middle 
class.  I am  a member  of  the  upper 
class,  and  I did  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  earn  that  title.  I would  also 
never  declare  this  fact  without  the 
protection  of  anonymity. 
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had  trouble  wanting  to.  Looking  back,  it's  funny  that  it  took  a title — the 
simple  name  of  wealth — for  me  to  clearly  see  the  numerous  advantages  that 
I had  (many  of  which  I would  have  still  possessed  as  the  middle  class  child 
I thought  I was).  The  realization  produced  guilt,  but,  eventually,  a strange 
humility  and  understanding.  I'm  still  searching  for  an  impossible  closure,  clum- 
sily stumbling  across  an  infinitesimal  tightrope  between  guilt  and  gratitude. 


685  Andover  students  were  surveyed  in  the  State  of  the 
Academy,  and  they  self-identified  around  class  in  the  fol- 
lowing way: 


2.3  % Lower  Class 

7.4  % Lower  Middle  Class 
22%  Middle  Class 
45.3%  Upper  Middle  Class 
22.9%  Upper  Class 


It  is  easier  to  identify  class  through  values  and  lifestyle 
rather  than  an  exact  number  cutoff.  Upper  class  families 
usually  have  significant  assets,  luxuries,  social  connections, 
and  education  at  elite  private  schools  without  student 
loans.  Families  can  afford  frequent  travel  and  vacations, 
and  do  not  live  paycheck  to  paycheck.  This  group  holds  by 
far  the  most  power  in  the  United  States. 
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For  the  past  three  years,  I've  sat  on  the  fence  between  privilege  and  pov- 
erty: I'm  the  child  of  blue-collar  parents  living  in  a white-collar  world. 


As  I'm  in  the  dining  hall  eating  salmon,  my  mom  is  in  the  line  at  Wal-Mart 
self-consciously  clutching  her  Food  Stamp  card. 

While  I'm  in  the  Andover  library,  analyzing  Fitzgerald,  my  father  is  emptying 
dumpsters  in  a landfill. 

As  I'm  leaving  for  class  in  the  morning  with  my  books,  he's  coming  home  with 
his  muddied  work  boots. 


While  I'm  building  homes  with  a community  service  group,  my  mom  is  clear- 
ing out  our  house  before  it  is  to  be  seized  by  the  bank. 

As  a full  scholarship  student  at  a prestigious  New  England  boarding  school, 
I constantly  walk  the  line  between  the  lower-class  community  in  which  I was 
born  and  the  upper-class  world  I now  call  'home'  from  September  till  June. 


Early  on  in  my  Andover  career,  I began  to  notice  conversations  change  be- 
tween my  parents  and  me.  My  mom  wasn't  interested  in  Daisy  and  Gatsby, 
and  I guiltily  wanted  more  than  my  dad's  middle-class  aspirations.  I was 
forced  to  realize  that  although  we  are  connected  by  blood,  my  parents  and 

I had  been  separated  by  class. 
I was  forced  to  cope  with  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  fence  my  education 
had  placed  me  on.  I was  forced  to 
recognize  it  as  one  of  the  costs  of 
trying  to  move  from  lower  to  upper 
class  in  one  generation. 


*My  mom  wasn’t  interested 
in  Daisy  and  Gatsby,  and 
I guiltily  wanted  more  than 
my  dad’s  middle-class 
aspirations.** 


For  3 years,  I longed  to  conceal  my  presence  in  one  world  in  order  to  feign 
exclusive  membership  in  the  other,  only  to  realize  that  it  was  impossible.  I no 
longer  had  the  full  perspective  of  one  world  and  was  born  without  the  pedi- 
gree required  for  the  other.  When  I tried  to  abandon  my  claim  to  survivor's 
guilt,  it  was  replaced  with  outlier's  envy. 
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\ The  truth  is  that  I'll  never  fully  fit  in  with  my  Ivy  League-legacy,  Burberry  tot- 
| ing,  networking  classmates  nor  the  kids  I grew  up  with  in  my  lower-middle 
[ class  neighborhood.  No  matter  how  many  pairs  of  Sperry's  I own  or  how 
[ many  caramel  macchiatos  I order,  I will  never  be  able  to  escape  my  family's 
[ socioeconomic  status  - and  I've  realized  that  I don't  ever  want  to. 

These  years  at  Andover,  years  of  anxiety  about  my  place  in  the  world,  caused 
me  to  develop  a compounded  perspective  of  the  world.  Instead  of  uncomfort- 
ably straddling  my  fence,  I have  learned  to  accept  the  separation.  I embrace 
the  dichotomy  as  a moon,  constantly  waxing  and  waning  between  the  two. 
I no  longer  feel  that  bittersweet  gratefulness  for  my  education  - that  has  led 
me  out  and  left  my  parents  behind;  instead,  I am  empowered  by  my  ability  to 
share  the  upper-class  'half'  of  me  with  my  family,  even  if  the  access  it  grants 
them  is  only  vicarious. 


Internalized  Classism  occurs  when  someone  from  the  poor 
or  working  class  accepts  and/or  justifies  classism,  internal- 
izing the  beliefs  and  attitudes  that  subordinate  them.  This 
manifests  itself  in  feelings  of  inferiority,  shame  relating  to 
family  background  and  heritage,  feelings  of  superiority  to 
those  of  lower  classes,  and  acceptance  of  classist  institu- 
tions. 
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WHITE  PRIVILEGE 


I remember  my  first  encounter  with  class  here  at  Andover.  I'd  come  to  PA  for 
revisit  day.  Since  I had  toured  Andover  during  the  summer,  I was  looking 
to  experience  it  for  the  first  time  and  hopefully  make  my  final  choice  about 
boarding  school. 

Coming  from  a small,  infamous  town,  I was  aware  of  my  socioeconomic  sta- 
tus, but  I'd  never  really  thought  much  about  it  since  everyone  I knew  was  like 
me.  I was  excited  to  finally  have  the  chance  to  go  to  a school  where  people 
were  smart,  fun,  and  unique. 

I remember  sitting  with  my  guide  in  one  class  that  day,  terrified  of  being  in  a 
new  place  but  also  really  excited  to  meet  the  teachers  and  students.  The  class 
had  begun  normally,  with  each  visiting  student  introducing  himself  in  front 
of  the  class.  When  my  turn  came,  I smiled  and  stated  my  name  and  where  I 
was  from. 

I was  expecting  the  teacher  to  smile  and  move  on  to  the  next  student,  but 
what  happened  next  will  never  cease  to  shock  me.  He  turned  to  me  and  said, 
▲ with  a completely  straight  face, 


of  me  made  that  impossible.  I understood  that  there  were  a lot  of  legacy  kids 
here  at  Andover,  but  I wasn't  one  of  them.  I may  come  from  a small,  wealthy 
town,  but  I was  tired  of  the  wealth  and  the  way  my  friends  and  peers  there 
threw  away  their  money.  I wanted  to  come  to  Andover  to  learn,  to  follow  my 
passions,  and  to  meet  new  people,  not  just  waste  my  parents'  hard  earned 
money  in  a different  state.  People  are  often  surprised  when  they  see  how  hard 
I work  in  all  aspects  of  my  life,  as  if  it's  not  possible  for  wealthy  people  to  be 
intelligent,  motivated,  and  kind. 


I "Oh,  I've  heard  of  your  town.  Did 
your  rich,  white,  legacy  parents  pay 
for  you  to  get  in  here?" 


r of  the  class,  but  something  inside 


I tried  to  laugh  it  off  with  the  rest 
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Students  often  talk  about  "white  privilege"and  how  all  rich  white  kids  don't 
^ have  to  work  as  hard  as  minorities  or  worry  about  money  since  they  were 
born  with  it.  But  just  like  people  make  assumptions  about  minorities,  these 
stereotypes  about  class,  even  in  the  upper  spectrum,  can  be  extremely  untrue. 

My  parents  were  born  and  raised  in  lower-middle  class  immigrant  families 
in  the  Northeast,  and  they  never  stopped  working  hard  in  order  to  achieve 
their  goals.  This  determination  to  provide  a better  life  for  my  siblings  and  me 
serves  as  a constant  reminder  to  me  that  hard  work  is  the  only  way  to  be 
successful.  Hopefully  people  will  open  their  eyes  and  realize  that  not 
every  rich  white  kid  relies  on  their  parents  for  everything. 

Sometimes  they  work  hard  to  create  their  own  futures. 


TYPES  OF  CLASS  CAPITAL 


Economic  Capital 

• Income 

• Wealth 

Social  Capital 

• "The  benefits  derived  from  connec- 
tions to  networks  and  individuals 
with  power  and  influence." 


Cultural  Capital 

• "The  tastes,  styles,  habits,  language, 
behaviors,  appearance,  and  customs 
that  serve  as  indicators  of  status 
and  privilege." 

Source: 

Pedro  A.  Noguero  and  Jean  Yonemura 

Wing,  eds.,  "Unfinished  Business" 
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I am  a student  on  full  scholarship.  If  you  saw  me  pass  by  you  on  the  path,  you 
probably  would  not  guess.  Compared  to  the  average  American,  my  family 
is  by  no  means  poor.  But,  here  at  Andover,  we  are  poor  by  comparison  to  the 
average  family.  After  some  quick  research,  I saw  that  the  median  household 
income  for  201 1 was  $50,054  according  to  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau.  The  An- 
dover tuition  for  the  2012-2013  school  year  is  $44,500.  But,  you  might  say: 
"Andover  has  need-blind  admission.  It  doesn't  matter  how  much  money  your 
family  makes.  It's  all  about  how  qualified  you  are."  This  is  true  to  a certain 
degree,  but  there  are  moments  when  it's  hard  to  feel  "normal."  Something  as 
simple  as  seeing  the  pictures  on  Facebook  of  seemingly  everyone's  exciting 
trips  over  breaks  can  make  the  gap  in  class  feel  more  like  a chasm. 

I'm  a white  student  on  full  financial  aid.  Without  the  need-blind  policy,  I might 
not  be  at  Andover.  I'm  not  an  incredible  athlete,  and  I'm  not  that  impressive 
academically  when  compared  to  other  Andover  kids.  I remember  talking  to 
my  parents  when  I was  looking  into  private  high  schools.  They  supported  me 
fully  but  made  sure  I knew  my  chances  of  getting  financial  aid  were  limited 
at  best.  I am  lucky  enough  to  have  two  parents  with  jobs  in  these  economi- 
cally difficult  times.  My  family  makes  above  the  median  household  income. 
However,  if  I did  not  have  a substantial  scholarship,  my  family  could  not  afford 
for  me  to  attend  Andover. 


clothes  are  from  J.  Crew  and  my  favorite  shoes  are  my  Sperry  boat  shoes.  I 
have  an  iPhone.  On  the  surface,  I imagine  I do  look  like  someone  who  is  richer. 
I don't  pretend  to  be  rich,  I simply  like  the  products  I choose  to  use — even  if 
they  might  normally  be  considered  "rich-kid  things." 


I It's  not  like  I don't  fit  in  or  like 
richer  kids  make  fun  of  me.  That 
simply  does  not  happen.  But  then 
again,  I dress  as  preppy  as  the  next 
white  kid  who  could  be  from  any 


r rich  family  in  America.  My  favorite 
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The  Andover  community  does  not  outcast  me  for  being  on  full  scholarship. 
Maybe  I'm  not  quite  so  hidden  as  I imagine.  I still  have  my  laptop  that  the 
Financial  Aid  Office  gave  me  my  first  day  of  freshman  fall,  and  when  everyone 
else  pulls  out  their  brand  new  MacBooks  to  take  notes  in  class,  I pull  out  my 
beat  up  old  Dell.  I'm  not  complaining:  I am  beyond  thankful  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  at  Andover.  I am  just  a kid  who  stepped  off  the  path  laid  before  his 
feet.  My  family  is  not  anywhere  near  the  top  income  bracket,  but  that  doesn't 
matter.  Cliche  as  it  may  sound,  money  doesn't  matter.  I am  just  as  happy  and 
twice  as  lucky  as  the  kid  whose  family  can  easily  pay  the  full  tuition. 


50:  The  number  of  white  students  on  full  financial  aid 
during  the  2013-2014  school  year. 

Source:  Admissions  Office 


CLASS  GROUPS  AT  A GLANCE 


Owning  Class 

• Earn  significant  income  from  assets 

• Multiple  homes,  luxuries,  and  frequent  travel 

• Large  inheritances 

• Social  connections  and  financial  knowledge 

• Education  at  elite  private  schools  without 
student  loans 

Upper  Middle  Class 

• Professional  or  Graduate  Degree 

• Large,  luxury  home,  more  luxuries  than 
Middle  Class 

• Some  financial  assets  (stocks,  bonds,  etc.) 

• Still  rely  on  salary  to  pay  bills 

• Possible  private  education  with 
student  loans 

Professional  Middle  Class 

• Four  years  of  college,  salaried  professionals 
or  managers 

• More  economic  security  than  working  class, 
but  reliant  on  salary 

• Secure  homeownership,  with  moves 
to  larger  houses 

• More  control  over  hours  & methods  of  work 


AVBBAGB  INCOMB  PBB  PAMI1 

Distributed  by  income  group 


Top  0.01% 
Top  0.01*0.1% 
Topi% 
Top  1-10% 
Bottom  90% 


Lower  Middle  Class 

• More  prosperous  than  Working  Class,  but  still  lacking  security 

• Some  college  education,  but  no  B.A. 

• Few  physical  assets 

• Little  control  over  working  hours  & methods 
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WEALTH  INEQUALITY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


TOP  0.01% 

$23,846,950 


TOP  0.01-0.1X 
$2,802,020 


TOP  IX 

$1,019,089 


TOP  MOX 

$161,139 


BOTTOM  POX 


$29,840 


20 K5  data  ln<lud«  capital  gams.  Source  Emmanuel  Saez.  Unrvers»ty  of  California  Berkeley 
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SOCIOECONOMIC  CLASS  CATEGORIES 


Unlike  other  issues  of  identity  (race,  culture,  ethnicity,  sex,  gender,  sexual  orientation, 
religion,  ability,  etc.),  class  is  often  unacknowledged  by  society,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
define  the  lines  that  separate  different  classes.  In  fact,  there  is  no  set  definition.  Anyone 
who  is  not  at  any  extreme  of  the  spectrum  often  has  trouble  defining  his  or  her  class 
identity.  In  fact,  many  studies  have  proven  that  a majority  of  Americans  identify  as  middle 
class. 

Upper  class/owning  class:  Due  to  a reluctance  to  acknowledge  privilege  in  society,  fear 
of  tax  increases,  and  disparities  between  the  earnings  at  the  top  of  the  nation,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  identify  who  is  "rich."  Generally,  the  cutoff  for  the  top  5%  is  around  $1.9  million 
net  worth  or  an  annual  income  of  around  $150-$200,000  (this,  of  course,  ignores  the 
inequalities  of  living  costs  in  different  locations,  the  number  of  dependents,  and  lifestyle). 
But,  today,  so  many  people  in  the  90th  percentile  of  income  don't  feel  all  that  rich  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  richer  Americans  are  so  much  richer;  it  takes  a lot  more  money  to 
move  from  the  98th  percent  to  the  99th  percent  than  it  does  to  move  from  the  50th  per- 
cent to  the  51st  percent.  The  average  doctor,  executive,  or  lawyer  often  identifies  more 
closely  with  the  middle  class  than  the  Gossip  Girl-esque  existence  filled  with  chandeliers, 
charity  galas,  and  private  yachts  associated  with  wealth. 

It  is  easier  to  identify  class  through  values  and  lifestyle  rather  than  an  exact  number 
cutoff.  Upper  class  families  usually  have  significant  assets,  luxuries,  social  connections, 
and  education  at  elite  private  schools  without  student  loans.  Families  can  afford  frequent 
travel  and  vacations,  and  do  not  live  paycheck  to  paycheck.  This  group  holds  by  far  the 
most  power  in  the  United  States. 

Middle  Class:  Most  Americans,  including  many  very  high-  and  low-income  persons, 
identify  as  middle  class.  So  what  does  middle  class  mean?  The  median  U.S.  income  is 
$46,326.  For  those  of  you  not  as  familiar  with  math,  this  means  that  if  one  were  to  take 
every  person  in  the  United  States  and  line  them  up  in  order  in  terms  of  annual  income, 
the  person  in  the  middle  would  be  making  $43,326  per  year.  The  average  U.S.  income 
is  $63,344;  if  one  were  to  add  up  every  income  in  the  United  States  and  divide  it  by  the 
total  number,  the  result  would  be  $63,344. 

But  income  levels  alone  cannot  define  the  middle  class.  Middle  class  people  want  eco- 
nomic stability,  a home,  a secure  retirement,  basic  healthcare,  a college  education  for 
their  children,  a car  or  two,  and  the  occasional  family  vacation.  Unlike  the  upper  class,  the 
middle  class  must  make  sacrifices  and  save  to  make  ends  meet  and  achieve  these  goals. 
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The  upper  middle  class  generally  refers  to  those  with  professional  or  graduate  degrees, 
fairly  large  homes,  more  luxuries  than  the  lower  part  of  the  middle  class,  some  financial 
assets,  and  the  possibility  of  a private  education  (sometimes  with  student  loans).  Unlike 
the  upper  class,  they  still  rely  on  salaries  to  pay  bills.  Children  belonging  to  upper  middle 
class  families  grow  up  in  "safe  neighborhoods,"  get  a good  education,  and  have  access 
to  more  professional  opportunities  than  those  of  lower  classes,  but  their  parents  may  not 
have  the  social  connections  that  many  in  the  upper  class  do. 

The  professional  middle  class  includes  persons  with  four  years  of  college  working  as 
salaried  professionals  or  managers.  They  have  more  economic  security  than  the  working 
class  but  are  still  reliant  on  their  salaries  and  usually  own  the  homes  they  live  in  with 
moves  to  bigger  houses. 

A lower  middle  class  person  is  more  prosperous  than  those  in  the  working  class  but 
lacks  the  economic  security  of  others  in  the  middle  class.  He  or  she  has  some  college 
education  but  no  B.A.,  few  physical  assets,  and  little  control  over  working  hours  and 
methods. 

Working  class  people  often  have  a high  school  diploma  but  little  or  no  college  educa- 
tion. They  hold  temporary  or  unstable  occupations  that  lack  societal  prestige  and  possess 
little  control  over  hours  and  negligible  opportunity  for  skill  development  and  advance- 
ment. They  are  employed  for  wages,  usually  with  no  benefits,  and  have  low  or  negative 
net  worth,  lacking  the  income,  healthcare,  and  residential  security  enjoyed  by  the  middle 
class.  Like  with  the  rest  of  the  class  system,  there  is  no  exact  monetary  cutoff  for  the 
working  class.  Some  consider  the  working  class  a part  of  the  middle  class,  while  some 
see  it  as  a separate  entity. 

The  lower  middle  and  working  classes  are  the  most  populous  in  the  United  States,  and 
together  they  make  up  a majority  of  the  population.  They  have  also  been  affected  most 
negatively  by  our  nation's  economic  changes.  Lower  class  workers  are  now  being  forced 
to  compete  with  laborers  across  the  world  living  in  poverty  desperate  enough  to  work 
for  unsustainably  low  wages.  The  globalization  of  corporations  and  the  desperate  race  to 
cut  costs  is  weakening  the  once  vibrant  working  class. 

People  belonging  to  the  poverty  class  live  in  substandard  housing  or  homelessness,  use 
welfare  or  charity,  suffer  from  a chronic  lack  of  healthcare,  food,  and  other  necessities, 
and  lead  lives  spotted  with  involuntary  moves,  chaos,  and  disruption.  The  official  poverty 
line  hovers  around  $20,000  annual  income  for  a family  of  four  (or  $1 1,000  for  a single 
individual),  but  the  actual  monetary  amount  required  to  sustain  a lifestyle  depends  on 
geographic  location.  The  poverty  class  is  the  most  difficult  to  break  out  of,  and,  despite 
its  large  size  compared  with  the  upper  class,  it  possesses  by  far  the  least  influence  on  our 
capitalist  nation.  Over  40  million  Americans  are  on  food  stamps. 
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ANDOVER’S  BALANCE: 

Students  think  they  are  mostly  upper  middle  class. 


Lower  Class 
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OUT  OF  BALANCE 


A Harvard  business  prof  and  a behavioral 
economist  recently  asked  more  than 
5,000  Americans  how  they  thought 
wealth  is  distributed  in  the  United  States. 
Most  thought  that  it’s  more  balanced 
than  it  actually  is.  Asked  to  choose  their 
ideal  distribution  of  wealth,  92%  picked 
one  that  was  even  more  equitable. 


top  20% 
second  20%  ■ 
third  20%  ■ 
fourth  20%  ■ 
bottom  20%  ■ 


0 20  40  60  so  100 

Source:  Michael  I.  Norton,  Harvard  Business  School;  Dan  Ariely,  Duke  University 


Mother  Jones 


IT’S  NICE 


• What  is  the  impact  of  using  the  word  "forced"  in  the  line  "you're  forced 
to  remember  where/you  come  from"? 

• Do  you  think  that  the  author  would  have  felt  differently  about  class  if 
he  had  stayed  home  for  high  school? 

• How  does  boarding  school  life  affect  students'  perceptions  of  their  own 
home  lives? 

SOMETIMES  I WONDER... 

• Do  you  feel  that  you  fit  into  any  particular  socio-economic  niche  at 
Andover? 

• Do  you  believe  that  there  are  class  barriers  between  friend  groups  on 
campus? 

• At  Andover,  do  you  think  there  is  a negative  social  stigma  tied  to  being 
on  financial  aid?  Do  you  think  there  is  a stigma  tied  to  not  being  on 
financial  aid? 

• Why  is  it  so  difficult  to  talk  about  class,  specifically  at  Andover? 

• This  story  is  written  by  an  international  student.  How  might  this  shape 
their  experience?  Do  you  think  that  the  author's  perceptions  and  expe- 
riences around  class  at  Andover  would  have  been  similar  in  their  home 
country?  How  do  other  countries  view  class? 

BATMAN:  THE  DARK,  DARK  KNIGHT 

• How  do  you  believe  one  is  able  to  overcome  the  negativity  portrayed  by 
"Batman"  and  his  friends? 


• What  were  your  chances  at  higher  education  before  you  came  to  Ando- 
ver? Will  your  friends  back  home  most  likely  graduate  high  school  and 
apply  to  college?  Did  their  parents? 

• The  author  refers  to  a cycle  of  broken  dreams  that  continues  across 
generational  lines.  Does  the  concept  of  a cycle  apply  to  other  socioeco- 
nomic classes  (i.e.  the  upper  class)? 

MONSTER 

• How  do  you  think  the  author's  family's  financial  status  has  affected 
their  overall  health?  Why? 

• Would  the  author's  family  be  better  off  if  they  never  had  a family  inheri- 
tance? 

• Do  you  agree  with  the  author's  statement  "It  can  provide  infinite  op- 
portunities, but  it  "cannot  promise  success"?  Explain. 

• What  do  you  think  the  author  mean  by  "success"? 

COVERING  FOR  MY  PARENTS 

• Do  the  positions  our  parents  hold  affect  the  friendships  we  make  on 
campus,  in  life? 

• Do  you  believe  that  it  is  common  for  Andover  students  to  separate  their 
"Andover  lives"  and  their  "real  lives"?  Why  or  why  not? 

• This  student  did  not  tell  anyone  exactly  what  his  parents  did  for  work 
while  at  Andover.  What  do  you  think  the  reactions  would  be  to  "my  fa- 
ther is  a delivery  guy"  and  "my  mother  works  at  a daycare"  from  his 
peers? 

• Do  you  think  the  professions  of  one's  parents  is  a form  of  "social  cur- 
rency" at  Andover?  Why  or  why  not? 

• This  author  speaks  of  "covering."  How  would  you  define  covering?  Are 
there  aspects  of  your  life  that  you  cover?  Are  there  aspects  of  your  socio- 
economic class  that  you  cover? 
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> > CLASS  AND  WEALTH 


ADMISSIONS  QUOTA 

• Is  it  necessary  for  Andover  students  to  qualify  where  they  live?  Explain. 

• "The  successes  and  affluence  of  his  parents  and  mine  will  have  no  bear- 
ing on  what  I can  and  will  achieve."  Do  you  agree  with  this  statement  by 
the  author?  Explain. 

SWEEP-A-LOT 

• Why  do  you  appreciate  Andover? 

• Do  you  believe  that  a person's  background  impacts  what  they  take  away 
from  the  Andover  experience?  What  about  the  choices  they  make  after 
Andover? 

• What  sacrifices  do  you  make  to  put  most  of  your  effort  and  concentration 
into  Andover? 

[CLASSIC 

• Why  do  you  think  people  want  to  associate  with  the  middle  class? 

• Do  you  think  that  Andover  is  different,  in  the  sense  that  student  from 
wealthy  backgrounds  aren't  as  ashamed  or  reluctant  to  accept  their  privi- 
leged positions  in  society? 

• This  story  recounts  some  of  the  negative  stereotypes  associated  with  the 
upper  class.  What  sort  of  stereotypes  apply  to  the  lower  class?  Do  you 
believe  that  many  people  identify  as  middle  class  to  avoid  being  pigeon- 
holed into  either  of  these  class  groups? 

FENCES 

• How  might  education  influence  socioeconomic  class? 

• How  might  education  change  mannerisms,  the  way  one  interacts  with 
others,  etc.? 
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• Do  you  feel  like  you  had  to  change  to  fit  into  a different  class  when  you 
came  to  Andover?  Explain. 

• This  author  states  that  coming  to  Andover  established  a class  difference 
between  her  and  her  parents.  Have  you  experienced  similar  differences 
within  your  family?  Is  this  more  likely  to  happen  if  you  come  from  a non- 
affluent background? 

WHITE  PRIVILEGE 

• What  does  the  author  consider  as  his  own  and  his  family's  key  factor  of 
success? 

• Do  you  believe  that  people  make  assumptions  about  class  background 
based  on  race? 

• What  assumptions  would  you  make  if  someone  said  they  are  from  an 
affluent  area?  What  about  a less  affluent  area? 

SPERRY’S  ON  SCHOLARSHIP 

• Have  you  let  someone's  clothing,  possessions,  or  appearance  inform  your 
opinion  of  them? 

• Why  do  we  assign  class  connotations  to  certain  items  (i.e.  clothes,  shoes, 
technology)? 

• What  brands  are  associated  with  being  "rich''  at  Andover? 
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> > CLASS  AND  WEALTH 


GENERAL  QUESTIONS 


• Has  coming  to  PA  changed  your  perceptions  of  class? 

• In  these  stories,  some  students  identify  their  peers  as  mostly  originat- 
ing from  privileged  backgrounds,  and  some  identify  their  peers  as  mostly 
originating  from  less  privileged  backgrounds.  Why  might  different  stu- 
dents perceive  the  class  makeup  of  the  student  body  differently?  Do  you 
at  times  conform  to  the  image  of  Andover  to  not  display  your  socioeco- 
nomic class? 

• How  do  you  think  Andover's  need-blind  admission  policy,  established  in 
2007,  has  changed  the  student  body? 
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YOUTH  FROM 


EVERY  QUARTER 


"No  culture  can  live  if  it  attempts  to  be  exclusive." 


— Mahatma  Gandhi 


"Tolerance,  intercultural  dialogue  and  respect  for  diversity  are  more  essential 
than  ever  in  a world  where  peoples  are  becoming  more  and  more  closely 
interconnected." 

— Kofi  Annan 
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INTRODUCTION 


I remember  the  hot  summer  day  I was  sitting  on  an  airplane  crossing  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  en  route  to  the  United  States.  It  was  during  my  college  years 
in  the  mid-80s.  My  inquisitive  mind  and  adventurous  nature  led  the  way  to  a 
new  world  with  a different  culture  and  language.  Landing  in  Atlanta,  I had  to 
stretch  myself  out  of  my  comfort  zone  many  times,  crossing  various  borders 
and  expanding  my  personal  and  cultural  boundaries.  Five  years  later,  I was 
crossing  this  ocean  once  again;  this  time  on  a one-way  ticket.  As  a first-gen- 
eration German  immigrant  I was  confronted  with  questions  of  my  national 
origin,  culture,  race  and  identity.  I soon  realized  that  those  questions  were 
much  more  complex  and  complicated  than  I originally  thought.  I was  stunned 
by  how  significantly  my  perceptions  on  race,  cultural  identity  and  ethnicity 
changed  after  I left  home  and  how  it,  at  times,  put  me  in  limbo  at  times  about 
who  I really  was.  Since  then,  my  life  as  a mother  of  three  children  and  wife 
of  a first-gen  immigrant  from  Iran,  has  evolved  around  an  intercultural  family 
life  and  marriage,  have  been  extremely  enriching  for  the  most  part,  but  also 
challenging  at  times.  I often  find  myself  straddling  the  multiple  cultures  of  our 
family  backgrounds  in  the  context  of  the  American  way  of  life  and  culture. 

Today's  increasingly  connected  and  interdependent  global  community  re- 
quires very  different  skill  sets  than  our  forefathers  needed  in  times  when  the 
world  was  composed  of  localized  communities.  Andover's  tradition  of  wel- 
coming students  from  around  the  nation  and  the  globe  has  always  enriched 
its  community.  In  today's  globalized  world,  the  Andover  bubble  greatly  ben- 
efits from  students  of  diverse  cultural,  racial,  socioeconomic  and  geographic 
backgrounds.  The  different  perspectives  they  bring  to  Andover  are  invaluable 
learning  tools  for  the  community.  Coming  to  Andover  also  encourages  inter- 
national students  and  their  American  peers  to  reassess  their  own  identities 
and  cultural  backgrounds.  Being  mindful  and  respectful  of  one  another  is  a 
key  factor  in  becoming  thoughtful,  responsible  and  versatile  citizens  of  the 
world. 
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Until  the  1 980s,  Andover  had  a fairly  small  international  student  population. 
Charles  March,  a 10-year-old  boy  from  Jamaica  and  L.C.F.  Cougnacq  from 
Hispaniola  (Haiti),  arrived  as  the  first  two  international  students  in  1 785,  just 
seven  years  after  the  founding  of  the  academy.  Joseph  Hardy  Neesima,  Ando- 
ver Class  of  1867,  wanted  an  education  in  America  so  badly,  a ship's  captain 
smuggled  him  in  a sailing  vessel  from  Japan  to  China.  From  there  he  crossed 
the  gigantic  oceans  to  Andover.  As  the  first  Japanese  to  attend  Phillips  Acade- 
my, he  went  on  to  found  Doshisha  University,  Japan's  first  Christian  university. 
Sir  Chen-Tung  Liang  Chang,  class  of  1 882,  later  became  Chinese  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States  (1903-08)  and  Ambassador  to  Germany  (1909-11).  For 
many  years  international  students  came  from  affluent  families  from  Asia  and 
Latin  America,  since  no  scholarship  money  was  available  for  applicants  from 
foreign  countries.  Today,  Andover's  need-blind  admission  policy  supports  all 
students.  In  201 2-1 3,  students  from  47  states  and  territories  and  41  countries 
studied  at  Andover.". 

Questions  around  our  own  identities  encourage  us  to  think  about  "who  am  I 
(or  not)"  and  "where  do  I belong  (or  not)."  They  may  distinguish  or  separate 
us.  And,  yet,  aren't  we  all  human  beings  from  one  world  despite  our  differ- 
ences? There  are  more  questions  around  the  identity  of  national  origin  and 
ethnicity  that  seem  more  complicated  today.  Answering  the  question  "Where 
are  you  from?"  seems  to  be  tricky  nowadays  and  should  be  replaced  with 
"Where  is  your  home?"  due  to  the  vastly  increasing  numbers  of  globally  mo- 
bile lifestyles  manifesting  themselves  in  the  so-called  Cross  Cultural  Kid  or 
Third  Culture  Kid  (Ruth  van  Reken  and  David  Pollock,  2001)  or  Global  Nomad 
(Norma  McCaig,  1984)  identity  and  way  of  life. 

The  stories  in  this  chapter  exemplify  the  complexities  of  each  author's  back- 
ground, origin,  and  experiences.  They  help  to  broaden  our  horizons  about 
what  it  means  to  be  a world  citizen  in  today's  global  community.  These  stories 
invite  and  challenge  us  to  be  mindful  and  open-minded  toward  others  and  to 
the  difficult  questions  that  expose  the  reader  to  the  complex  layers  of  each 
author's  identity. 

— Susanne  Torabi,  International  Student  Coordinator, 

Phillips  Academy 
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I AM  FROM 


W 

I am  from  Weldon,  North 
Cacky  Lacky 

Where  a toy  train  can  sound  like 
> "Amazing  Grace,  How  Sweet  the 
Sound" 

; Where  three  years  old  means  all  you 
know  is 

"Your  great-grandma  passed" 

But  have  never  heard  the  word, 
"Cancer" 

Where  "Just  the  Two  of  Us"  reigned 
supreme 

And  Dawson's  Creek  was  the  TV 

show  choice 

Of  my  dad  and  me 

Where  my  mom  and  I read  Harry 

Potter 

One  chapter  at  a time 

Where  my  brother  looks  up  at  me 
As  I look  down  and  see 
A wonderful  spirit, 

Full  of  adventure  and  charisma 
(Though  I'd  never  tell  him  that) 

And  we  go  to  church  2 days  each 
week 

Unless  there's  choir  practice 
That  pushes  it  to  3 


>>  YOUTH  FROM  EVERY  QUARTER 


Where  your  best  friend's  house 
Is  5 minutes  away 
Walking,  not  riding 
And  you  never  heard  the  saying 
"Shaken,  not  Stirred" 

Or  even  been  nervous  before  now 
But  it's  school 

So  you  fake  it  'til  you  make  it 
Where  you  can  have  five  uncles 
And  God  knows  how  many  cousins 


^Where  some  words  are 
better  left  unsaid  or  Where 
love  always  trumps  Hate 
and  Sadness  and  Pain 
and  Anger** 


Like  Bre, 

Dre'quan, 

Asia, 

Kenya, 

Renita, 

And  Montrel 

Where  I live  by 

"Do  what  you  gotta  do  to  do 

what  you  wanna  do" 

Where  some  words  are  better  left 
unsaid 
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And  the  more  swag 
The  better 

Where  freestyle  means 
We  don't  need  a Plan  B 
And  people  will  still 
"Remember  the  Name" 

Where  5 o'clock  days  prevail 

And  Work  Hard,  Be  Good,  and  Think 

Is  the  motto 

Not  YOLO 

And  we  chant 

"My  Four" 

Before  E.O.G.s 
Like  a football  team 
On  Gameday 

And  lions  and  libraries  mix 

Where  love  always  trumps 

Hate  and 

Sadness  and 

Pain  and 

Anger 

I am  from  Weldon,  North  Carolina. 


In  the  2013  State  of  the  Academy  (685  respondents),  7.45 
percent  of  respondents  identified  as  being  from  the  South- 
eastern U.S.  According  to  the  registrar's  office,  students  at 
Andover  come  from  49  states  and  territories  of  the  U.S. 
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WHERE  I’M  FROM 


>>  YOUTH  FROM  EVERY  QUARTER 


I am  from  hot  apple  cider  in  the 
morning, 

From  my  tree  swing  and  from 
Bright  sunny  days. 

I am  from  my  favorite  couch 
Cozy  and  worn  with  time. 

I am  from  putting  the  chickens  in  at 
night 

And  from  feeding  the  ponies  in 
winter. 

I am  from  Great  Island 
And  sailing 
And  capsizing. 

I am  from  sunrise  fishing 


And  from  the  small  family 
That  was  my  middle  school 
And  the  vast  network 
That  is  Andover. 

I am  from  the  tennis  court 
And  the  science  lab, 

I am  from  snowstorms  and  black- 
outs 

From  nightmares  and  fear. 

And  daydreams  and  small  joys, 

I am  from  determination  and  hope 
And  love  and  friendship 
And  I am  from  my  family 
And  I am  from  myself. 


II 


Who  am  I?  An  absent-minded  blonde?  A nerd?  An  apple-cider-lov- 


er? A white  girl  from  Westchester?  The  famous  and  somewhat  trite 
phrase  demands  a set  definition  of  my  identity.  A pretty  package  of 
short  words  tied  up  with  a period  and  a bow.  Unfortunately,  more 
often  than  not,  these  words  sag  under  the  weight  of  undesired,  cling- 
ing stereotypes.  Simple  definitions  place  us  in  labeled  categories  and 
raise  opaque  barriers.  Although  sharing  and  appreciating  our  unique 
backgrounds  can  bring  us  closer  together,  sometimes  we  become 
so  caught  up  in  our  differences  that  we  forget  the  little  things  we  all 
share.  Like  enjoying  a hot  drink  on  a cold  day  or  enjoying  a beautiful 
day.  We  forget  that  identity  is  not  a one-dimensional  concept,  en- 
compassed by  a simple  “place  of  birth”  or  “color  of  skin,”  and  that  all 
people  capsize  and  right  their  ships  again,  whether  they  race  Lasers 
or  have  never  set  foot  on  a boat  with  a sail.  Every  day  we  redefine 
ourselves  with  the  choices  we  make  and  small  joys  we  share  with  oth- 
ers, proving  that  no  single  phrase,  no  definition,  could  ever  contain  or 
separate  us  from  one  another.  In  this  way,  we  are  all  individuals, 
but  no  one  is  alone.^ 
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WHERE  ARE  YOU  FROM? 


A nervous  smile  played  on  my  lips  as  I walked  up  the  winding  Morse 
steps  to  my  first  class  at  Andover.  Other  students  also  timidly  walked 
into  the  building,  a smile  of  relief  spreading  across  their  faces  as  they  spot- 
ted a familiar  face.  As  I nervously  looked  around  and  searched  for  someone 
I met  from  the  new  student  orientation,  my  eyes  met  with  those  of  other 
students  who  were  assessing  the  classroom  as  well.  I could  vaguely  hear 
my  teacher  introduce  himself  in  the  background — how  long  he  has  taught 
at  Andover,  where  he  worked  prior  to  coming  to  Andover,  and  of  course, 
where  he  is  from.  "So  now,  why  don't  you  guys  introduce  yourselves  too? 
Let's  start  with. . .your  name,  grade,  where  you  live  on  campus,  where  you 
are  from,  and  an  interesting  fact  about  you ! " 

As  soon  as  he  said  the  last  part,  everyone  groaned.  However,  my  groan 
wasn't  about  the  annoyance  at  having  to  come  up  with  an  interesting  thing 
about  myself.  That  was  easy.  I groaned  because  I was  stumped  by  the  ques- 
tion "Where  are  you  from?" 
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>>  YOUTH  FROM  EVERY  QUARTER 


As  a boy  who  was  born  in 
Waltham,  MA,  moved  to  England 
at  age  1,  Korea  at  age  2,  Hawaii 
at  age  10,  and  is  now  attending  a 
boarding  school,  I was  completely 
lost  on  how  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. Should  I say  Korea,  where  I 
spent  the  majority  of  my  childhood?  Or  is  Hawaii  a better  answer,  since  I 
spent  my  latest  adolescent  years  there? 

My  heart  thumped  louder  as  my  turn  to  introduce  myself  approached.  In  my 
desperate  attempt  to  decide  where  I was  from,  I pictured  a ridiculous  soccer 
match  between  Korea  and  Hawaii.  Who  would  I support?  I glanced  around 
the  room  looking  for  a reply  to  a question  that  I knew  only  I could  answer. 

It  was  finally  my  turn.  I spluttered  out,  "Hi,  I'm  Brian,  I live  in  Stuart  House, 
and  I am  a two-year  upper  from  South  Korea.  An  interesting  fact  about  me 
is  that  I can't  swallow  tablet  pills."  Why  Korea?  Because  as  I met  eyes  with 
Kana,  who  was  born  and  raised  in  Hawaii,  doubt  about  whether  or  not  I 
was  qualified  to  say  I was  also  from  Hawaii  washed  over  me.  However,  as  I 
finished  my  turn,  I was  suddenly  saddened  because  I felt  like  I had  denied 
the  Hawaiian  part  of  me. 

After  my  tough  first  year  at  Andover,  I returned  to  Hawaii  for  the  sum- 
mer. Fidgeting  in  anticipation  as  the  plane  touched  down  at  the  Honolulu 
Airport,  I couldn't  contain  my  excitement  to  meet  my  friends  and  hit  the 
beach.  "Damn,  you're  so  white  now!  We  gotta  take  you  to  beach  and  get 
you  lookin'  Kama'aina  again."  That  was  the  very  first  thing  all  of  my  friends 
said  after  seeing  me,  and  although  I laughed  along  with  them,  a feeling  of 
melancholy  accompanied  my  realization  that  I was  no  longer  qualified  for 
the  title  "Kama'aina,"  a Hawaiian  word  for  residents  of  Hawaii.  As  I spent 
more  and  more  time  with  my  old  friends,  the  feeling  of  not  belonging  in- 
tensified. It  wasn't  just  the  skin  color  that  was  different;  while  I wore  pastel 
colored  polos  and  chino  shorts,  they  wore  Quicksilver  T-shirts  with  board 
shorts  riding  down  to  their  butts.  While  I woke  up  at  5 a.m.  to  revise  my 


^My  experience  at  Andover 
has  taught  me  that  someone’s 
identity  is  malleable,  constantly 
influenced  by  their  environ- 
ment and  experiences.** 
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essay  that  was  due  in  the  afternoon,  they  woke  up  at  5 a.m.  to  squeeze  in 
a nice  surf  session  before  their  first  class.  While  I talked  about  squash  and 
lacrosse,  they  chatted  about  water  polo  and  volleyball.  The  more  I talked 
with  my  friends,  the  more  it  became  impossible  to  connect  because  we 
lived  in  totally  different  worlds.  This  realization  was  shocking  and  upsetting 
because  I had  firmly  believed  that  I belonged  in  Hawaii. 

When  asked  the  question  “Where  are  you  from?"  most  people  have  a clear 
reply  because  their  home  is  a significant  part  of  their  identity.  However,  I 
hesitate  in  providing  a one-word  answer  because  I have  realized  that  one 
culture  doesn't  really  define  who  I am  now.  My  experience  at  Andover  has 
taught  me  that  someone's  identity  is  malleable,  constantly  influenced  by 
their  environment  and  experiences.  The  Hawaiian  identity  that  I so  proudly 
identified  myself  with  just  a year  ago  now  no  longer  defines  who  I am 
nearly  as  much.  This  change  is  neither  good  nor  bad,  for  it  simply  means 
that  I am  adopting  the  characteristics  of  all  my  environments  into  a single, 
unique  identity. 


According  to  the  International  Student  Coordinator,  in 
2012-13,  27  Andover  students  resided  in  South  Korea, 
while  37  students  had  South  Korean  citizenship. 
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FEELING  LIKE 


»>  YOUTH  FROM  EVERY  QUARTER 


Feeling  like.... 

Degradation  round  every  corner,  can't  escape  the  bad  weather. 

Living  conditions  stereotyped  into  fruition. 

Living  for  the  jays  no  time  to  pay  tuition. 

Gotta... 

Stay  fly  to  hide  what's  down  inside 

The  insecurities  of  a young  man  hidden  behind  his  pride. 

It's  like  a... 

Masquerade,  all  the  fake  faces  he  sees. 

No  one  is  who  they  are;  realism  yet  to  be  seen. 

So... 

Why  should  he  put  trust  into  a single  soul? 

Or  a like  thereof;  eye-sockets  nothing  but  holes 
Into  a... 

Dark  abyss  of  a shallow  personality. 

Reality  sets  in,  he  checks  all  the  practicalities. 

Of  this... 

Shell  of  a being  who  beckons  for  his  trust  in  lust, 

Libidinous  movements  deter  temptation  he  must. 

But  it's... 

Difficult  to  deny  what's  familiar. 

And  find  something  superior,  does  that  mean  he's  inferior? 

Does  this  mean  he  cannot  leave?  Find  something  new  to  perceive? 
Must  he  stay  in  is  this  place,  find  a corner,  and  grieve? 

No. 
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He's  better  than  that,  he  must  be  better. 

No  longer  will  he  soak;  his  dreams  cloudy  by  bad  weather. 

It's  time  for  him  to  break  barriers, 

Separate  from  this  phenotype;  he'll  no  longer  be  seen  a carrier. 
Of  these... 


r ^ 

^This  apple  didn’t  fall  far 
from  the  tree 
It  didn’t  fall  at  all,  just 
branched  off  differently.** 

L.  A 


Assumptions,  stereotypes,  and  taboos 

No  one  knows  his  life;  it's  in  his  hands  to  choose. 

However... 

He'll  never  forget  where  he  came  from 

These  conditions  raised  him,  what  should  he  be  ashamed  of? 

Nothing... 

As  he  laces  up  his  boots 

In  search  of  a different  future,  he'll  never  forget  his  roots. 
Because... 

This  apple  didn't  fall  far  from  the  tree 
It  didn't  fall  at  all,  just  branched  off  differently. 
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ON  THE  WAY  TO 
GRANDMOTHER’S  HOUSE 


I'm  what  you  might  call  a reluctant  southerner.  I grew  up  in  North  Caro- 
lina, drinking  sweet  tea,  using  good  southern  manners,  and  attending 
church  almost  every  Sunday.  It's  not  complete  hyperbole  to  say  that  in  the 
South  there's  a church  on  every  corner.  I can't  claim  to  have  had  the  com- 
plete North  Carolina  experience,  as  I've  never  been  to  an  ACC  basketball 
game  or  NASCAR  race,  but  I've  heard  enough  about  all  that  to  drive  a berry 
patch  nutty.  There  are  things  I love  about  the  South:  my  friends  and  family, 
the  way  even  strangers  say  hello,  and  a good  amount  of  the  food  (I'm  not 
too  big  on  cole  slaw  and  collard  greens,  though).  But,  as  sometimes  is  the 
case  with  the  dynamic  between  the  created  and  the  creator,  my  relationship 
with  the  southern  culture  that  raised  me  has  been  undeniably  strained.  My 
life  has  occasionally  devolved  into  a sort  of  reverse  Civil  War  in  which  my 
"northern  sensibilities"  want  to  secede  from  my  southern  surroundings.  For 
years,  I've  quietly  rebelled  against  the  culture  I grew  up  in.  All  of  it,  from 
it's  perspective  on  religion  and  race  to  it's  perspective  on  class,  has  melded 
into  one  giant  glob,  each  part  connected  into  the  next,  and  symbolizing  it 
all  is  the  most  "southern"  person  I know,  my  paternal  grandmother.  Unfor- 
tunately for  me,  she  also  happens  to  be  one  of  the  most  formidable  people 
I know.  Yay.  More  fun  for  me. 

When  I was  little,  every  year  my  family  would  drive  down  to  Mississippi  for 
Christmas  and  spend  part  of  the  holiday  at  my  grandparents'  house.  I al- 
ways looked  forward  to  those  trips,  as  I felt  free  in  their  spacious  home,  sur- 
rounded by  enough  space  to  revel  unhindered  in  my  imagination.  Around 
the  fifth  grade,  however,  my  feelings  towards  my  grandparents'  house  be- 
gan to  change.  Suddenly,  it  no  longer  seemed  big  enough.  I knew,  of  course, 
that  the  house  hadn't  gotten  any  smaller,  but  it  almost  overwhelmingly 
felt  that  way.  And  the  reason  for  this  was  my  grandmother.  Like  most  ten- 
year-olds,  I had  an  exaggerated  view  of  how  much  I was  growing  up.  My 
grandmother  also  had  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  how  much  I'd  grown;  she 
acted  like  I was  still  four.  She  insisted  on  cutting  all  my  food  for  me 
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and  wouldn't  let  me  do  much  for  myself.  Having  never  had  a daughter  of 
her  own,  she  delighted  in  treating  me,  her  only  granddaughter,  like  a sort 
of  personal  Barbie  doll  to  dress  up  as  she  pleased.  She  would  shove  me 
into  clothes  that  I hated,  and  seem  mortally  offended  if  I didn't  express 
absolute  delight  at  getting  to  wear  her  unwanted  gifts.  She  also  felt  quite 
strongly  about  the  qualities  my  future  husband  would  need,  a topic  I was 
hardly  interested  in  even  contemplating,  and,  going  by  what  she  said,  she 
apparently  had  her  fingers  crossed  that  I would  grow  up  to  marry  Glenn 
Beck.  Eurgh. 

Being  the  polite  little  southern  girl  I'd  been  raised  to  be,  I never  voiced  aloud 
my  complaints.  As  my  grandmother's  smothering  behavior  became  more 
and  more  irksome,  I continued  to  sit  and  passively  endure,  allowing  layers 
and  layers  of  frustration  to  build  up  in  me.  Before  long,  just  the  thought  of 
a meal  with  her  reduced  me  to  long-suffering  silence.  And  when  it  seemed 
as  if  things  couldn't  get  any  worse,  she  and  my  grandfather  bought  a sec- 
ond home  in  North  Carolina  in  order  to  spend  more  time  with  me  and  my 
brother,  their  only  grandchildren.  Suffice  it  to  say,  I was  hardly  thrilled  with 
the  development. 

As  annoyed  as  I was,  I also  felt,  no,  feel,  really  guilty  about  my  frustration 
and  irritability  towards  my  grandmother.  After  all,  she  most  certainly  didn't 
mean  to  drive  me  over  the  edge,  and  she  and  my  grandfather  had  sacrificed 
a lot  in  order  to  get  that  second  house  in  North  Carolina.  But  her  behavior 
showed  no  signs  of  changing,  and  she  would  get  indignant  and  offended  if 
I rejected  her  offers  of  coddling  or  shopping.  Whenever  I hurt  her  feelings, 
my  guilt  just  made  me  angrier. 

Fortunately,  or  perhaps  unfortunately,  around  this  time  I entered  the  murky 
territory  of  post-conventional  reasoning  and  began  to  select  and  develop 
moral  ideas  and  beliefs  for  myself  out  of  the  torrent  of  philosophies  thrown 
at  me  by  my  family,  teachers,  and  all  those  adults  at  church.  In  essence,  I 
began  to  think  for  myself.  And  many  of  my  thoughts  on  religion,  morality 
and  politics  stood  in  stark  contrast  to  the  beliefs  my  grandmother  had  at- 
tempted to  force  onto  me  over  the  years.  While  I like  to  think  that  I devel- 
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oped  my  opinions  through  logic  and  moral  leanings,  sometimes  I wonder  if 
my  not-so-wonderful  relationship  with  my  grandmother  is  the  truest  root. 
Maybe  I came  to  view  most  things  the  way  I do  in  an  unconscious  attempt 
to  distance  myself  from  her  as  much  as  possible.  It's  an  uncomfortable  idea, 
as  it  makes  me  sound  like  the  vapid  tween  stereotype,  but  I don't  see  any 
point  in  denying  that  there  might  be  some  truth  to  it. 

My  grandmother  is  from  a different  time,  and  even  though  I recognized 
that  fact,  it  didn't  stop  me  from  silently  seething  when  she  proclaimed  that 
all  the  "Muzlums"  were  intent  on  shedding  Christian  blood  or  when  she 
sat  me  down  on  the  couch  and  read  anti-gay  passages  out  loud  from  her 
well-worn  Bible.  It  seemed  to  me  that  she  insisted  on  believing  the  absolute 


worst  about  anyone  who  differed  from  her,  using  her  Bible  and  religion 
to  mask  her  own  fear.  And,  to  make  matters  worse,  she  seemed  hellbent 
on  making  me  the  same  way.  As  I grew  stronger  in  my  own  beliefs,  my 
previous  grievances  over  food  and  hair  and  fashion,  while  still  a pain  in 
my  side,  didn't  matter  as  much  anymore.  Somewhere  along  the  way,  I had 
lost  my  blind  respect  for  the  mantras  and  dogmas  that  she  so  earnestly  be- 
lieved. What  I now  considered  to  be  her  narrow-mindedness  and  cowardice 
repelled  me  much  more  than  her  coddling  ever  had. 

I came  to  see  my  grandmother  as  some  sort  poster-woman  for  the  deep 
South.  She  fits  the  stereotype  so  perfectly.  She  follows  the  Bible  with  a faith 
and  trust  that  to  me,  more  often  than  not,  seems  childlike  and  blind.  She's 
deeply  politically  conservative,  and  has  implied  (and  sometimes  more  than 
implied)  that  those  not  like  her  are  somehow  lesser.  She  is  well-versed  in 
southern  manners,  which  makes  for  a strange  mixture  of  religiosity,  intol- 
erance and  polite  conversation  peppered  with  phrases  such  as  "please," 
"thank  you,"  "no  sir"  and  "yes  ma'am".  It  didn't  help  that  almost  everyone 
else  I met  in  Mississippi  seemed  to  share  my  grandmother's  views.  So  I sup- 
pose it  was  only  a matter  of  time  before  I turned  my  frustration  and  annoy- 


with  bright  pink  hair.  At  Andover  I discovered  a new  world  in  which  there 
are  no  words  that  cannot  be  said,  no  subjects  that  cannot  be  broached.  By 
comparison,  the  South,  with  its  strict  social  code  enforced  so  vigorously  by 


braced  the  culture  of  Andover,  but  still  struggle  when  I return  to  the  South 
where  I don't  fit  so  well  into  the  puzzle  anymore. 


Iance  towards  the  entire  Grand 
Ole'  South.  Fair  or  not,  I felt  quite 
resentful  towards  the  southern 
culture  as  a whole. 


And  then  Andover  came  into  my 
life,  with  its  looseness  and  irrev- 


^ erence  and  tendency  to  not  care 
whenever  someone  shows  up 


my  grandmother,  seemed  repressive  and  constrictive.  As  a result,  I have  em- 
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I've  often  considered  why,  with  my  mantra  of  tolerance,  I am  so  intolerant 
toward  my  grandmother  and  the  culture  she  personifies.  I've  come  up  with 
two  answers.  The  first,  philosophical  one,  is  that  while  everyone  is  entitled 
to  their  own  opinions,  no  one  has  the  right  to  diminish  others'  humanity 
and  civil  rights.  I can't  force  my  grandmother  to  stop  believing  in  her  dog- 
mas and  prejudices,  nor  do  I feel  that  it  is  my  place  to  do  so.  I just  really 
wish  she  and  those  like  her  would  stop  trying  to  force  their  opinions  onto 
me  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  second,  more  petty  reason,  is  this:  I'm 
still  trying  to  distance  myself  from  the  woman  who  refused  for  years  to  let 
me  grow  up. 

As  bad  as  it's  been,  though,  things  are  quite  a bit  better  now.  I'm  by  no 
means  the  proud  southerner,  waving  confederate  flags  and  spouting  "y'all" 
all  over  the  place,  but  I'm  learning  to  stretch  my  patience  and  tolerance  to 
the  people  and  theologies  I've  quietly  warred  against  for  years.  I'm  also 
recognizing  the  flaws  in  my  own  logic  and  moral  reasoning,  especially  with 
respect  to  the  South  as  a whole.  While  I do  not  approve  of  many  of  the 
things  the  South  has  stood  for,  I acknowledge  that  it  is  a proud  culture  that 
has  the  right  to  have  a voice  (even  if  I do  wish  said  voice  was  less  influen- 
tial). The  same  holds  true  for  my  family. 

To  her  credit,  she  has  backed  off  a lot.  Just  the  other  night  I had  dinner  with 
my  grandmother  and  managed  to  avoid  feeling  any  pangs  of  annoyance 
during  the  meal,  which  was  a three-hour-long  affair.  And  while  her  actions 
and  words  still  drive  me  up  the  wall  from  time  to  time,  I'm  learning  to  live 
and  let  go.  After  all,  I know  that  she  feels  and  believes  things  just  as  ear- 
nestly as  I do,  even  if  her  feelings  and  beliefs  are  different  from  mine.  And 
she  loves  me.  And,  in  truth,  I love  her  too.  And  then  there's  the  undeniable 
fact  that,  through  our  warfare,  she  has  helped  shape  me  into  who  I am. 
Though  it's  been  a misery  to  receive,  the  contribution  is  much  appreciated. 
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▼ MY  ACEROLA  TREE 


My  mother  says  that  when  I was  three  years  old,  I loved  acerola:  a 
small  red  fruit,  like  a blueberry.  She  said  I ate  the  acerolas  from  the 
tree  in  our  yard  while  I searched  for  places  to  plant  the  seeds.  She  told  me 
the  tree  was  planted  on  the  day  I was  born.  The  tree  intrigued  me.  It  was 
much  bigger  than  I was,  and  it  yielded  delicious  fruits,  while  I,  as  any  young 
boy  did,  just  gave  headaches  to  my  mom  as  I ran  around  our  house. 

Time  passed,  and  my  passion  for  trees,  like  the  acerola  tree  in  my  backyard, 
grew.  It  was  while  planting  other  acerola  trees  that  I began  to  discover 
the  richness  of  the  place  I lived  in,  in  the  town  of  Rio  Branco,  in  the  Brazil- 
ian Amazon  Rainforest.  I understood  that  for  the  tree  to  sprout,  it  needed 
water,  so  the  river  near  our  house  was  crucial.  I realized  that  without  birds, 
the  tree  would  yield  only  shabby  fruits,  if  any.  I learned  that  the  tree  even 
needed  insects  to  become  beautiful.  But,  not  everyone  understood  this  vital 
balance  in  nature.  At  a very  young  age  I also  learned  that  people  were  de- 
stroying acerola  trees  and  the  Amazon  Rainforest. 

I searched  for  a solution  to  stop  this  destruction;  I believed  that  protect- 
ing the  Amazon  was  my  responsibility.  I borrowed  National  Geographic 
^ magazines  in  English,  to  learn 

I the  language  that  would  help 


sand  young  people  by  the  United  States  Embassy  in  Brazil  to  travel  to  the 
United  States  as  a yputh  ambassador.  In  January  2010,  my  group  met  with 
First  Lady  Michelle  Obama  in  the  White  House.  We  also  made  presenta- 
tions about  Brazil  to  high  schools  across  the  U.S.  and  to  a group  from  the 
World  Bank.  It  was  during  those  presentations  that  I realized  that  education 


me  convince  more  people  to  stop 
deforestation.  Today  I have  a col- 
lection of  National  Geographic 
Magazines  back  home.  As  part 
of  my  search  for  a solution,  I was 
also  selected  among  four  thou- 
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about  the  Amazon  was  vital  to  its  preservation.  People  did  not  help  to  stop 
deforestation  in  the  Amazon  simply  because  they  did  not  understand  the 
importance  of  the  forest. 

A few  months  later,  back  home  in  Brazil,  we  received  news  from  the  Em- 
bassy: some  U.S.  boarding  schools  would  accept  each  of  us  for  a summer 
program.  Phillips  Academy  became  the  apple  -- 1 mean  acerola  - of  my  eye. 
I applied  to  Phillips  Academy  Summer  Session,  believing  that  joining  the 
community  of  "youth  from  every  quarter"  would  enable  me  to  spread  the 
seeds  of  preservation  as  I would  never  be  able  to  do  in  my  small  town  in 
the  Amazon.  Fortunately,  I was  accepted.  And  fortunately,  I met  two  people 
that  would  inspire  me  the  most:  Mr.  Ventre,  who  would  be  my  house  coun- 
selor that  summer,  and  Ms.  Cirelli,  a fellow  Brazilian  who  works  and  lives  at 
Andover  with  her  family. 

As  the  five  week  summer  program  reached  its  end,  I already  began  to  miss 
my  new  friends  from  Lebanon,  France,  Minnesota  and  New  York.  I decided 
on  one  of  my  last  days  on  campus,  at  exactly  2:30  a.m.,  that  I wanted  to 
be  a post-graduate  at  Andover.  I asked  Mr.  Ventre  what  steps  I should  take. 
I also  met  Ms.  Cirelli,  who  with  a huge  hug  said  to  me,  "I  will  be  your  host 
mother."  A sixteen  year-old,  from  the  middle  of  the  Brazilian  rainforest,  I 
was  not  sure  if  I would  have  any  chance  to  be  admitted  to  Andover. . . what 
chances  would  I have?  Flowever,  I did  not  give  up  because  my  dad  taught 
me  that  "You  define  your  limits."  The  acerola  tree  in  my  backyard,  now  1 7, 
continued  to  grow,  as  did  hope  in  my  heart. 

On  March  10,  201 1, 6:00  p.m.,  a typical  Amazonian  sunny  day,  around  105 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  I had  the  best  news  of  my  life.  My  family,  friends,  and 
especially  I could  not  believe  that  my  biggest  dream  had  come  true.  Not 
only  was  I admitted  to  Phillips  Academy,  I had  received  a full  scholarship. 
The  acerola  tree  and  I would  both  bloom,  but  apart  from  one  another. 

Last  fall,  as  I walked  to  the  classes  I had  dreamed  about  the  most,  Environ- 
mental Science,  Water  Resources,  I was  thrilled  by  the  opportunity  before 
me.  I deepened  my  study  about  the  little  river  that  the  acerola  tree  in  my 
backyard  relied  so  much  on  Ms.  Milkowski  me  through  the  immersion  of 
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our  water  planet.  I also  studied  U.S.  History,  learned  to  write  precisely  and 
coherently  in  English  while  I explored  American  Literature,  and  fell  in  love 
with  the  study  of  Economics  taught  by  Mr.  Perry.  In  my  spare  time  I prac- 
ticed piano,  and  participated  in  clubs  like  the  International  Club  and  Green 
Action. 

Throughout  this  amazing  journey,  Mrs.  Cirelli  has  been  my  mother  here.  She 
is  a great  example  of  how  faculty  members  are  always  there  for  students, 
ready  to  demonstrate  what  non  sibi  means.  My  dorm,  Stowe  House,  has  be- 
come my  lovely  home.  People  always  helped  me.  I remember,  for  example, 
when  I got  pneumonia.  I had  to  stay  a total  of  five  days  at  hospitals,  includ- 
ing a going  to  the  emergency  room.  I got  better  soon  and  my  teachers  were 
very  understanding.  They  wanted  to  help  me  to  live  through  those  tough 
days.  At  every  corner  of  the  campus,  wonderful  people  have  embraced  and 
mentored  me.  Andover  is  my  home  away  from  home. 

One  afternoon,  when  the  campus  was  covered  by  a thick  layer  of  snow,  I 
learned  an  unforgettable  lesson.  Returning  to  my  dorm  after  squash  prac- 
tice, I stopped  to  observe  the  majestic  elm  tree  adjacent  to  the  library.  That 
two-hundred-year-old  elm  tree  has  witnessed  American  Independence,  a 
huge  dream,  a possibility  that  came  true.  As  I looked  at  that  enduring  tree, 
I truly  understood  that  Andover  made  my  dreams  possible,  and  saving  the 
beloved  acerola  tree  of  my  native  Brazil  was  within  my  reach. 

I will  always  miss  this  place  and  the  people  I have  met  here.  But  like  the 
branches  of  the  acerola  tree  in  my  backyard,  it  is  time  to  go  farther.  It  is 
time  to  spread  more  seeds  of  preservation.  Coming  to  Andover  made  me 
believe  that  yes!  I can  make  a difference.  That  yes!  It  is  possible  to  save  the 
Amazon's  Rainforest. 
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ROOTS  DEEP 

>>  YOUTH  FROM  EVERY  QUARTER 

| My  roots  are  deep  but  the  wind 
; Is  strong 

1 feel  it  pushing  and  pulling  me 
Forward  into  the  unknown 
My  future 

My  childhood  is  melting 
Like  ice  cream  in  August 
Except 

1 don't  get  another  scoop 
Instead  1 receive  a different  delight 

1 am  blooming  and  blossoming 
Sprouting  higher  toward  the  sun 

My  final  stop  is  still 
Undetermined 

The  seeds  of 

Not  even  this  bullet  train  knows 

Independence 

Where  the  wind  will  take  me 

Are  rooting  inside  me 

It  just  goes 

1 know  when  1 am 

1 will  ride  it  as  if  it  were 

Ready 

A wild  black  stallion 

Because  the  wind  picks  me  up 

1 will  embrace 

And  is  taking  me  on  a journey 
Destination  unknown 

New  places 

And  will  always  remember  the  old 

The  wind  is  a bullet  train 
To  the  future 

1 may  be  small 
But 

Gleaming  bright  with  promise 

1 have  traveled  far  and  wide 

It  is  taunting  and  tempting  me 
To  become  its  eternal  passenger 

The  wind  is  strong  but 
My  roots  are  deeper 
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The  sky  outside  was  still  dark  as  whispered  voices  and  muffled  foot- 
steps echoed  throughout  the  house.  In  these  early  hours  of  morning, 
the  kettle  hummed  and  a little  girl  dressed  herself  all  in  white.  A tray  was 
loaded  with  tea  and  lussekatter,  saffron  buns  sprinkled  with  pearl  sugar 
and  shaped  into  swirls.  Three  young  heads  bobbed  up  the  stairs,  glowing  in 
the  light  of  candles.  As  the  door  to  the  master  bedroom  was  eased  open, 
quivering  voices  began  to  sing.  "Santa  Lucia,  Santa  Lucia." 

I was  the  girl  clad  in  white  with  a red  sash  and  a crown  of  candles,  followed 
resolutely  each  year  by  my  brothers  into  my  parents'  room  on  that  frigid 
morning  in  December.  At  that  moment,  my  face  sparkling  in  the  glow  of 
the  lights  on  my  head,  I was  Saint  Lucia,  reenacting  the  rescue  of  the  poor 
peasants  in  Sweden  on  a dark  night  long  ago,  saved  by  a glowing  presence 
in  white  who  offered  them  food  and  comfort.  I grew  up  with  the  story  of 
Saint  Lucia,  and  each  year  on  the  thirteenth  of  December,  I lived  the  life  of 
a Swede. 

I will  proudly  tell  anyone  that  I am  one  sixteenth  Swedish.  My  household 
growing  up  did  not  have  one  rich  cultural  background,  I did  not  come  home 
to  a second  language,  and  I do  not  have  one  direct  country  of  origin.  In- 
stead, out  of  a melting  pot  of  European  countries,  there  arose  a love  of  my 
Swedish  heritage.  I grew  up  knowing  of  my  ancestors  from  Sweden  and 
holding  in  my  heart  a country  other  than  the  United  States.  Each  year,  I lov- 
ingly arranged  our  dala  horses,  brightly  painted  in  blues  and  reds,  and  read 
the  story  of  the  mischievous  Tompte,  the  little  spirit  man  who  visits  farms 
at  night  to  bless  the  inhabitants.  I heard  news  of  our  distant  cousins  living 
in  Sweden,  and  occasionally  thumbed  through  photo  albums  of  the  trip 
to  Sweden  taken  when  I was  two  years  old.  Although  I do  not  remember 
Sweden,  it  has  played  a large  role  in  my  childhood  years  and  as  I've  begun 
to  understand  my  heritage. 

Coming  to  Andover  this  year  and  embracing  a community  made  up  of  many 
cultures  and  ethnic  attitudes,  I begin  to  see  a different  side  of  my  own  story. 
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Perhaps  I am  simply  becoming  older  and  more  inquisitive,  but  I believe  that 
! the  atmosphere  of  a place  as  diverse  as  Andover  has  piqued  my  interest, 
f This  year,  I am  more  likely  to  sit 
I with  my  mother  to  make  Swedish 
I coffee  bread  and  listen  to  the  sto- 
1 ry  of  my  great  great  grandmother 
Wilhelmina  who  emigrated  from 
Sweden.  In  this  school,  I have 
encountered  friends  of  many  dif- 
ferent backgrounds,  and  each  one 
is  profoundly  proud  of  where  they 
come  from.  This  attitude  of  grati- 
tude so  common  at  Andover  has 
affected  me;  I am  apt  to  speak 
about  my  Swedish  roots  to  anyone  who  will  listen.  I have  taken  up  the 
culture  of  shared  stories  and  rejoicing  in  who  you  are. 

While  it  may  seem  easy  for  those  who  are  directly  descended  from  a par- 
ticular ethnic  background  to  celebrate  their  culture,  it  is  equally  important 
for  those  of  us  who  are  made  up  of  many  stories  and  many  nations  to  learn 
and  to  live  remembering  who  we  are.  Though  I may  not  be  able  to  trace 
every  country  my  relatives  have  come  from,  I am  able  to  rejoice  in  my  Swed- 
ish traditions,  to  proudly  show  up  each  year  for  the  tree  trimming  at  my 
family's  Swedish  Lodge  and  to  dance  around  the  Christmas  tree,  butchering 
the  Swedish  words  of  every  song. 


**While  it  may  seem  easy 
for  those  who  are  directly 
descended  from  a particular 
ethnic  background  to  celebrate 
their  culture,  it  is  equally 
important  for  those  of  us  who 
are  made  up  of  many  stories 
and  many  nations  to  learn 
and  to  live  remembering  who 
we  are.** 
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MUSCOVITE 


| have  a Korean  passport  'cos  that's  where  I was  born. 

But  it  doesn't  mean  that  Korea  has  to  be  my  home. 

No,  I ain't  insane,  I ain't  betrayin'  and  I'm  not  sayin', 

that  I hate  my  own  country,  but  I'm  simply  statin', 

that  Moscow  truly  was  the  place  that  influenced  me  the  most. 

Got  no  friends  in  Korea  man,  but  my  homies  in  Moscow  are  dope. 

This  place  taught  me  how  to  think  critically  and  rationally, 

never  to  get  coaxed  by  the  mainstream  media  and  to  think  internationally. 

Let  me  help  you  break  the  stereotypes  against  the  Russian  people. 

Get  rid  of  the  Cold  War  idea  that  Russians  are  evil. 

Stereotypes  get  created  when  you  don't  know  the  roots  of  a culture. 

You  all  tell  your  kids  that,  but  why  you  being  such  a hypocrite? 

Do  you  even  know  their  gruesome  history? 

You're  just  mad  scared  of  the  reds  with  nuclear  warheads. 

But  that  era's  over  so  quit  trying  to  pretend  as  if  you  know  them. 

And  I'm  about  to  defend  my  mates  with  this  poem. 

Starting  from  Mongolians  and  followed  by  the  shorty,  Napoleon. 

Then  came  Adolf  with  his  Swastika  killing  more  than  20  million. 

Then  what  did  Stalin  do?  Every  night  killing  people  with  his  KGB, 

No  one  knew  whose  turn  it  was,  it  was  like  let'em  be. 

Go  on  and  ask  anyone  on  the  streets  in  Moscow,  they'll  say, 
everyone  has  at  least  one  person  in  their  family  who  passed  away 
during  the  war  against  the  German  Nazis, 
fighting  against  the  evil  for  their  country  and  to  stop  it. 
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Then  after  Perestroika  and  Glasnost,  the  economy  went  downhill. 

Greedy  oligarchs  taking  everything  while  the  lower  class  losing  will. 

They  hoped  for  better  lives  now  that  the  corrupted  Soviets  fell. 

But  man,  nothing  got  better,  their  lives  rather  turned  to  hell. 

So  how  can  you  complain  that  they're  never  smiling, 
when  the  poverty  across  the  nation  constantly  was  piling, 
after  all  the  efforts  they  put  in  to  create  a better  society, 
after  the  military  coup  and  Yeltsin  rioting  with  tanks  violently? 

But  Russia  still  managed  to  produce  famous  painters  and  musicians, 
scientists,  writers,  poets,  and  dancers  with  their  artistic  ambitions. 

No  matter  what,  the  Red  Square  and  Kremlin  still  shines  the  city, 
while  Saint  Vasily  promises  them  better  future  out  of  pity. 

Russians  criticise  their  government,  callin  'em  a bunch  of  idiots. 

But  during  the  World  Cup  they  scream  " Poccmh  ! " like  true  patriots. 

Even  after  all  the  mishaps,  they  still  can't  stop  loving  Russia, 
despite  cold  brutal  weather;  snows  a lot,  like  Narnia. 

You  might  ask,  why  is  this  Korean,  who  studies  in  Andover, 

and  who  currently  lives  in  Bangkok,  supporting  a foreign  country? 

(Is  he  having  a hangover?) 

But  my  five  years  in  Moscow  were  not  just  five  years. 

It  was  five  years  of  enlightenment,  the  reopening  of  my  eyes  and  ears. 

Say  whatever  you  want,  but  Moscow  was  and  still  is  my  home. 

Say  whatever  you  want,  to  me  Moscow  will  always  be  the  Third  Rome. 

Although  I'm  miles  away,  I'll  always  be  a muscovite. 

ft  mockbmh,  MocKBa  - caMbiM  KpacMBbiM  ropofl...  HK)6nK)  Te6fl  MoCKBalj 
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Where  we  love  is  home  - home  that  our  feet  may  leave,  but 
not  our  hearts. 

-Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Sr. 
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LOWER  RIGHT 


Recently  someone  asked  me  if  I had  to  do  high  school  all  over  again, 
would  I have  done  it  differently? 

After  telling  them  how  wonderful  Andover  was  and  how  much  I would 
want  my  children  to  attend,  I said  yes  I would  do  things  differently.  I would 
certainly  have  spent  more  time  building  friendships  with  people  from  a 
diverse  array  of  cultures. 

Phillips  Academy  was  the  first  school  I've  ever  attended  where  the  popula- 
tion was  not  predominantly  African  or  Latin  American.  I think  my  greatest 
learning  was  not  only  academic  but  social.  Most  people  were  culturally 
different  not  just  in  race  but  in  what  they  ate,  what  they  wore,  what  music 
they  listened  to,  even  what  they  followed  in  pop  culture.  Andover  was  great 
in  exposing  us  to  diversity  and  in  fact  celebrating  it.  I don't  recall  any  cultur- 
al or  ethnic  related  weekend  events  conflicting.  I vividly  remember  how  for 
the  Lunar  New  Year  dinner  they'd  always  put  place  mats  in  the  dining  halls 
with  explanations  of  the  Chinese  Zodiac  and  the  difference  between  the 
year  of  the  rat  and  the  year  of  the  tiger,  etc.  They  even  had  sticky  rice  and 
some  kind  of  stir  fry  on  the  menu.  In  regards  to  dorm  life,  I was  paired  with 
a Caucasian  roommate  during  my  first  year.  We  wrote  a letter  to  each  other 
the  summer  before  our  first  year.  I think  we  had  both  come  from  schools 
where  our  ethnicities  represented  99%  of  the  population.  As  I think  back 
on  it,  what  an  overwhelming  experience!  My  dorm  mates  asked  questions: 
Why  don't  you  wash  your  hair  every  day?  Why  do  you  wear  lotion  and  use 
hair  grease?  How  can  you  understand  reggae  or  rap  music?  However,  the 
questions  didn't  bother  me  because  I had  similar  ones  such  as:  Why  do  you 
wash  your  hair  every  day?  How  do  you  dance  to  heavy  metal  music?  Why 
do  you  wear  Birkenstocks  w/  socks  in  the  winter?  Why  do  you  say  "like"  or 
"awesome"  all  the  time?  I had  so  many  questions  and  there  was  so  much 
to  learn.  How  does  a 1 3 year  old  figure  out  where  they  fit  when  everything 
is  so  different  from  what  they're  used  to?  Early  on,  I took  the  easy  route 
and  stuck  to  what  I knew  socially.  "Lower  Right"  was  my  dining  area  and 
Af-Lat-Am  was  my  family. 
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The  funny  thing  is  that  I realized  there  were  even  differences  within  the 
African  and  Latino  American  community.  Folks  who  grew  up  in  Brooklyn 
were  different  from  folks  from  Detroit  or  even  Massachusetts.  What  sur- 
prised me  most  was  how  different  my  experiences,  as  a first  generation 
American  of  Caribbean  descent,  were  from  my  peers  with  strong  black 
American  roots.  I grew  up  in  East  Flatbush  around  a bunch  of  Caribbean 
people.  So  it  was  normal  to  hear  Calypso,  Reggae  or  Salsa  music  in  the 
streets.  Young  people  addressed  their  elders  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  the  Last 
Name.  Even  the  diet  was  different.  It  was  customary  for  you  to  drink  some- 
thing hot  in  the  morning  (tea,  porridge,  hot  cocoa)  and  soup  was  not  an 
appetizer;  it  was  a meal,  made  with  lentils  or  some  sort  of  boiled  peas, 
potatoes,  vegetables,  meat,  lots  of  stuff! ! ! In  retrospect,  I spent  a few  years 
trying  to  figure  out  where  I stood  culturally  and  socially  in  addition  to  what- 
ever other  things  teenagers  deal  with.  But  I am  glad  that  I had  that  experi- 
ence at  Andover.  It  better  prepared  me  for  college  and  life. 

We  are  an  increasingly  diverse  and  global  society  where  cultural  differences 
are  influencing  our  lives  daily.  Rap  and  hip-hop  have  come  so  far  since 


can  American  student  questioned  the  need  for  Af-Lat-Am.  What???!!!!  I 
couldn't  believe  that  the  organization  that  once  brought  African  and  Latino 
American  students  "from  every  quarter"  together  like  family  was  losing 
membership  and  more  significantly,  purpose! 

In  everyday  life,  we  encounter  culturally  diverse  people.  On  our  jobs,  in 
our  extracurricular  activities,  in  our  social  networks  we  learn  and  express 
tolerance,  respect,  and  understanding  of  "others"  but  there  is  no  need  to 
dissociate  from  or  discount  the  importance  of  experiencing  life  with  those 
who  are  culturally  similar.  Andover  offered  me  a slice  of  the  real  world,  the 
opportunity  to  live  with  and  learn  from  all  types  of  people,  and  showed 


1 1996.  Every  Andover  student, 
no  matter  what  race,  is  probably 
pumping  it  in  their  rooms  now.  So 
I guess  it  should  not  have  shocked 


P me  when,  5 years  ago  at  an  Af- 
Lat-Am  reunion,  a current  Afri- 
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me  that  life  is  about  extraordinary  experiences  (living  abroad,  mastering  a 
language,  boldly  switching  careers).  But  it  also  made  me  realize  how  much 
my  own  community  has  to  offer  to  the  world!  I am  proud  to  be  a Black 
American  with  deep,  strong  roots  in  the  Caribbean  with  a heart  open  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 
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Six  thousand  seven  hundred  miles,  the  distance  between  my  hometown 
and  Andover,  is  not  short.  I flew  from  the  other  side  of  the  globe  to 
Andover,  to  pursue  my  dream,  to  live  a new  life.  Before  I arrived  here,  I 
imagined  a lot  about  how  the  school  would  be,  what  kind  of  friends  I would 
make,  whether  I would  do  well  in  class.  I could  never  have  anticipated  how 
many  hardships  I would  endure,  how  many  lessons  I would  learn,  how 
much  I would  grow,  and  how  wonderful  this  life  would  be.  Before  I came 
to  Andover,  I lived  in  Beijing  for  fifteen  and  a half  years.  For  me,  Beijing 
means  family,  friends,  school,  childhood;  almost  everything.  I have  traveled 
to  plenty  of  other  places,  like  Paris,  Prague,  Singapore,  and  Hong  Kong. 

I thought  I was  brave.  I thought  I could  conquer  everything.  I thought  I 
would  always  be  full  of  energy  and  hope.  Well,  that  was  because  I had 
never  encountered  real  challenge.  Language  was  a huge  obstacle.  Like 
most  international  students  who  went  to  a local  public  school  in  their  own 
country,  I had  never  used  English  in  class  or  talking  to  friends.  Although  I 
had  learned  a lot  of  theory  and  grammar,  I still  could  not  express  myself 
freely.  I often  got  stuck  in  the  middle  of  speaking,  even  if  I had  already 
arranged  my  words  in  my  head.  In  fact,  organizing  my  words  beforehand 
led  to  a new  problem:  it  often  took  a lot  of  time  so  I always  found  it  difficult 
to  keep  up  with  normal  conversations.  Sometimes,  the  words  that  flowed 
out  of  my  mouth  sounded  very  weird  and  even  inappropriate.  Most  of  the 
time,  people  found  it  funny  and  laughed  through  it,  but  occasionally,  they 
found  it  awkward.  They  fell  silent  and  someone  started  a new  topic,  pre- 
tending I did  not  say  anything.  Speaking  is  closely  related  to  logic.  Conflicts 
occur  when  I have  to  speak  English  while  my  logic  is  still  in  Chinese.  I tried 
to  train  myself  to  think  in  English,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  extremely  difficult. 

Another  new  challenge  I faced  was  socialization.  Where  I lived,  there  was 
almost  no  such  thing  as  socialization.  My  old  school  placed  students  in 
different  classes  consisting  of  forty  to  fifty  people.  We  began  to  know  each 
other  in  the  first  couple  of  days  without  any  efforts,  since  we  all  had  the 
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same  classmates,  same  classrooms,  teachers,  and  schedules.  We  did  not 
need  to  introduce  ourselves  to  strangers,  or  even  to  act  very  friendly.  After  a 
few  days,  we  just  became  familiar  naturally.  Therefore,  after  I came  to  Ando- 
ver, the  whole  procedure  of  handshaking  and  self-introduction  was  a totally 
new  thing  for  me.  I tried  to  start  conversations,  some  of  which  were  suc- 
cessful, while  others  disastrous.  I also  tried  to  learn  the  "American  humor," 
which  I then  realized  to  be  a very  cultural  thing.  I just  could  not  understand 
why  people  laughed  so  hard  towards  something  that  I found  totally  normal. 
Sometimes,  I felt  that  I lost  my  witty  humor,  I stopped  bringing  dynamics  to 
the  conversations  I was  in,  I failed  to  make  people  happy,  and  even  worse, 
I stopped  being  myself. 

In  the  first  month,  the  challenges  of  language  and  socialization  made  my 
days  stressful  and  depressing.  I often  felt  exhausted  and  lonely,  especially 
when  I walked  through  the  big  lawn  surrounded  by  huge  trees  near  the 
quad  back  to  dorm  at  night.  Sometimes  tears  fell  down  my  cheek  without 
a reason.  One  night,  in  the  room,  I suddenly  had  a feeling  that  I should 
do  something  to  change  the  situation.  I did  not  have  to  handle  all  these 
stresses  by  myself.  I could  find  someone  to  help  me.  I remembered  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term,  Ms.  Torabi  told  all  the  international  students  that  we 
should  find  an  adult  who  we  could  trust  and  could  help  us  through  hard 
times.  Therefore,  I went  downstairs  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  my  house 
counselor,  Ms.  Fulford.  When  I told  her  that  I was  not  feeling  very  well  these 
days  and  I would  like  to  talk  to  her,  she  seemed  really  concerned  and  asked 
me  to  sit  down.  Then,  I started  telling  her  I was  having  trouble  expressing 
myself  and  blending  in  the  environment,  and  I totally  lost  control  of  my 
emotion.  Tears  ran  down  my  cheeks  nonstop.  I told  Ms.  Fulford  that  I did 
not  know  how  to  be  funny  and  make  my  friends  enjoy  my  company,  while 
I was  crying  so  hard  that  I could  not  even  articulate.  "I  become  a different 
person  when  I speak  English,  a boring  person."  I said,  "I  don't  want  to  be 
like  this."  "Well,  I can  understand  your  English  perfectly,"  Ms.  Fulford  said 
convincingly,  looking  in  the  eyes.  "From  my  opinion,  your  English  is  great, 
and  I know  you  will  do  better  and  better,"  she  continued.  "There  was  a girl 
in  the  dorm  a few  years  ago  from  Korea  and  she  was  just  like  you.  She  told 
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me  that  she  was  a funny  person  in  Korea,  but  here  in  America,  she  was  not. 
She  had  a hard  time  blending  in,  too,  she  thought.  However,  half  a year 
later,  she  totally  blended  in.  Believe  me,  she  is  really  funny  now. " I looked 
at  her  with  my  eyes  full  of  tears,  trying  to  believe  everything  she  said.  "Be 
patient.  You  just  got  here  and  you  will  be  perfectly  fine  after  a while.  Time 
will  solve  everything."  After  an  hour,  I left  Ms.  Fulford's  apartment  with  a 
much  more  peaceful  heart  and  an  email  address  of  a counselor  in  Graham 
House,  the  counseling  center  on  campus.  In  the  same  week,  I scheduled 
a meeting  with  the  counselor  in  Graham  and  a meeting  with  Ms.  Torabi. 
They  both  listened  to  me  patiently  and  gave  me  a lot  of  precious  advice.  I 
remember  Ms.  Torabi  telling  me  that  she  had  the  same  experience  of  learn- 
ing the  "American  humor"  and  that  the  first  few  months  were  always  the 
most  difficult  time.  I confided  to  these  three  adults  and  I had  to  say  I felt 
much  better,  as  if  I dumped  a heavy  burden  from  my  back.  I consider  myself 
lucky  living  in  an  environment  with  all  these  lovely  people  who  are  like  real 
family,  willing  to  take  care  of  me  and  help  me  through  the  hardest  time. 
They  make  me  feel  loved  and  cared  for. 


friends  during  the  international  student  orientation.  We  bonded  easily  be- 
cause we  all  went  through  a hard  time  of  fitting  in.  We  were  like  soldiers 
who  fought  together  in  a battle,  which  connected  us  and  became  the  trea- 
sure we  all  shared.  One  time,  I asked  my  friend  E to  teach  me  to  be  funny 
because  I did  not  want  to  make  her  bored  hanging  out  with  me.  Then,  she 
said  something  that  I could  never  forget,  "Why?  We  like  you  the  way  you 
are.  You  don't  have  to  be  funny.  Let  alone  you  definitely  are  a funny  per- 
son. It  is  cool  hanging  out  with  you,  dude."  During  Thanksgiving,  I skyped 


I also  reached  out  to  my  friends. 
Life  at  Andover  is  not  very  easy.  I 
am  glad  to  have  these  friends  who 
comfort  me  when  I am  sad,  help 
me  when  I am  in  trouble,  encour- 
age me  when  I take  a challenge, 
and  of  course  spend  fun  time 
together.  I met  most  of  my  best 
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with  E;  and  told  her  that  sometimes  I felt  so  unaccomplished  compared  to 
other  people  in  Andover.  "I  can't  believe  it."  She  said,  "You  came  all  the 
way  here  from  China.  You  are  speaking  your  second  language  fluently.  You 
have  good  friends.  You  are  doing  well  in  class.  You  learned  to  appreciate 
the  beauty  of  green  grass  and  blue  sky.  How  can  you  say  you  are  not  ac- 
complished?" I was  so  touched.  I stared  at  the  laptop  screen  and  stayed  in 
silence  for  a few  seconds.  At  that  moment,  I did  not  feel  alone  anymore.  I 
am  thankful,  to  have  such  wonderful,  such  pure,  such  beautiful  friendships. 
It  is  better  to  call  them  brothers  and  sisters  rather  than  friends  actually, 
because  with  them,  I feel  at  home. 

Facing  all  the  hardships,  I never  considered  going  back.  There  was  no  such 
option.  I forced  myself  to  look  at  the  bright  side  of  my  life  and  stubbornly 
believed  that  I simply  needed  to  try  harder  and  challenge  myself  more. 
There  was  one  thing  that  could  give  me  pleasure  and  confidence,  academ- 
ics. I love  math  and  science  so  these  two  subjects  often  made  my  day.  I had 
awesome  teachers  and  I found  it  comfortable  to  ask  them  any  questions 
I had.  Their  helpfulness  and  patience  brought  me  power  to  keep  learning 
and  exploring,  as  well  as  a belief  that  I would  find  a place  for  myself  on  this 
campus,  as  long  as  I kept  working  hard. 

Day  by  day,  I think  I am  doing  better  and  better  and  I love  Andover  more 
and  more.  I have  learned  so  much  from  people  around  me.  Andover  is  a 
place  where  people  always  love  you  back  if  you  love  them.  Over  time,  I felt 
very  much  part  of  the  community.  I am  grateful  that  I finally  blend  in  and 
have  such  great  teachers  and  friends.  My  heart  is  full  of  happiness  right 
now,  because  I have  a lot  to  treasure.  My  mom  says  when  people  grow  up, 
they  do  not  simply  receive  more  happiness;  they  learn  how  to  find  it.  I think 
I have  found  my  happiness  at  Andover,  and  I am  looking  for  more. 


There  is  a network  of  support  services  for  students  having 
problems  adjusting  at  Andover.  CAMD,  the  Academic  Skills 
Center,  and  Graham  House  are  just  a few  of  the  available 
options. 
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WHO  AM  I? 


Whenever  I call  myself  a Taiwanese,  many  times  people  respond  with 
confusion  accompanied  by  questions,  such  as,  "Wait,  are  you  from 
Thailand?"  or  "What  is  a Taiwanese?"  I will  then  have  to  go  on  and  explain 
about  the  geographic  location,  history,  and  demographics  of  Taiwan.  Then, 
we  will  end  up  with  another  exchange  of  question  and  answer,  "So  you 
are  Chinese?"  "Well,  I am  ethnically  Chinese."  "You  should  have  told  me 
that.  That  just  makes  things  so  much  easier."  Nonetheless,  we,  Taiwanese, 
are  not  exactly  the  same  as  Chinese  just  like  there  are  differences  between 
British  and  Australians.  What  is  a Taiwanese  then? 

Taiwan  is  a melting  pot  just  like  the  United  States  of  America,  so  growing  up 
there  has  taught  me  to  be  open-minded.  Here  we  have  Chinese  (waishen 
ren)  whose  ancestors  arrived  after  the  civil  war  in  China  in  1949,  Chinese 
(benshen  ren)  whose  family  has  settled  here  for  a hundred  years,  aborigines 
that  have  been  here  the  whole  time,  and  a growing  population  of  South 
East  Asians  and  other  foreigners.  Although  the  difference  may  seem  subtle 
to  outsiders,  different  ethnic  groups  have  developed  distinct  cultures  that 
have  intertwined  to  form  the  unique  Taiwanese  heritage.  I have  the  fortune 
to  experience  firsthand  the  sparks  generated  from  the  diversity  in  Taiwan. 

My  dad  is  benshen  ren,  and  my  mom  is  waishen  ren.  Although  benshen  ren 
and  waishen  ren  are  of  the  same  race,  conflicts  erupted  when  the  waishen 
ren  first  arrived  decades  ago.  After  many  years  of  mingling,  tensions  be- 
tween benshen  ren  and  waishen  ren  have  subsided  now.  Once  in  a while, 
my  parents  will  differ  in  opinions  like  all  married  couples.  Nonetheless,  the 
difference  between  benshen  and  waishen  are  rather  subtle  in  my  house- 
hold. Perhaps  the  food  my  maternal  grandparents  cook  are  spicier  than 
those  my  paternal  relatives  prepare,  but  I know  that  both  sides  of  my  family 
love  me  equally  no  matter  what. 

In  addition  to  the  blending  of  culture  within  my  family,  I have  experienced 
diversity  throughout  my  childhood  in  Taiwan.  From  the  first  month  of  my 
life  until  I was  seven,  I had  a pious  Christian  waishen  nanny.  As  my  nanny 
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washed  my  hair  with  my  head  rest- 
ing on  her  laps  every  day,  she  told 
me  Bible  stories  that  always  fasci- 
nated me.  I was  not  sure  whether 
it  was  the  smell  of  the  kids  shower 
gel  or  my  nanny's  religious  mes- 
sages, or  maybe  the  combination 
of  both  two  into  a holy  aroma 
that  made  me  dizzy  after  shower- 
ing. Although  I was  perhaps  more 
intrigued  by  the  battle  between  David  and  Goliath  than  the  Christian  sig- 
nificance behind  it,  I was  more  or  less  exposed  to  this  foreign  religion.  After 
my  good  Christian  nanny  left,  I had  a Buddhist  benshen  nanny.  Life  without 
bible  stories  made  me  feel  less  guilty  about  teasing  my  sister,  and  my  new 
nanny  who  was  not  very  religious  did  not  try  to  convert  me  this  time. 

Before  I came  to  the  United  States,  the  biggest  melting  pot  of  the  world,  I 
was  already  exposed  to  diversity.  I was  familiar  with  cultures  that  respect 
different  values  and  groups  of  people  who  worship  separate  gods.  From 
these  experiences,  I have  formed  my  own  Taiwanese  identity  that  incor- 
porates all  the  different  and  unique  aspects  of  Taiwan.  I have  learned  to 
be  open-minded  and  always  give  new  things  a try,  and  I am  proud  to  be  a 
Taiwanese. 


^Although  the  difference 
may  seem  subtle  to 
outsiders,  different  ethnic 
groups  have  developed 
distinct  cultures  that  have 
intertwined  to  form 
the  unique  Taiwanese 
heritage.  ^ 
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WHERE  IS  HOME? 


Sometimes  I just  want  to  say  the  airport.  It's  been  the  only  constant  place 
in  my  life.  The  planes  that  shuttle  me  to  various  destinations  around 
the  globe  are  more  consistent  than  any  house  I've  lived  in.  You  can  ask  me 
to  calculate  the  mass  of  the  universe,  and  I'd  probably  have  an  easier  time 
answering  that  than  deciding  where  my  home  is.  I'm  in  a minority  of  people 
who  encounter  this  unique  problem.  Third  Culture  Kids  experience  this  rare 
dilemma  of  not  really  knowing  where  we  belong  in  this  wild  world.  Are  we 
really  from  where  we  live  or  where  we  were  born?  I have  no  idea  where  to 
begin. 

Most  people  have  grown  up  in  one  place  their  whole  lives.  They  know  every 
crack  in  every  sidewalk,  and  what  time  the  sun  sets  on  a Thursday.  They 
know  for  a fact  the  location  that  is  home.  One  place  is  all  they've  known. 
When  asked  where  his  or  her  home  is,  the  answer  is  a no  brainer.  Do  I wish 
it  were  that  easy  for  me?  Maybe. 


life  in  a third  world  city.  It's  easier  for  me  to  count  the  countries  I haven't 
been  to.  However,  that  has  become  a price  to  pay.  In  order  for  me  to  do  all 
this,  I had  to  sacrifice  any  notion  that  I would  have  a stable  place  in  the 
world  as  my  'home'.  I don't  know  where  home  is;  much  less  what  defines  a 
home.  Maybe,  I belong  everywhere.  And  maybe,  I belong  nowhere. 

Is  the  location  of  my  home  even  a question  necessary  to  be  answered?  Is  it 
something  that  defines  me?  I think  I can  keep  living  a few  more  years  with- 
out knowing  that  answer;  I've  made  it  sixteen.  Some  say  home  is  where  the 
heart  is.  My  heart  is  definitely  with  my  family,  in  the  various  places  they  are 
scattered.  But  my  heart  is  also  in  the  places  I've  visited,  with  the  people 


I I've  gotten  to  travel  all  over  the 
world  and  be  a part  of  cultures 
most  people  can  only  imagine.  I've 
met  powerful  and  inspirational 


r people  in  rural  villages  on  remote 
islands.  I've  seen  culture  come  to 
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I've  met,  and  with  the  things  I've  experienced  that  I might  never  get  to 
do  again.  Is  it  possible  for  my  home  to  be  a collection  of  my  experiences? 
Metaphorically,  it's  possible  everything  I do  is  just  another  brick  laid  on  the 
previous  thousands  to  build  the  walls  of  my  home.  And  I hope  to  fill  it  with 
the  incredible  people  I meet  all  over  the  world.  And  if  they  ask  me  where 
my  home  is,  I'm  probably  not  going  to  have  an  answer.  My  home  isn't  in 
a physical  location.  I'm  not  even  sure  where  I place  it  in  my  mind.  I might 
never  find  one  place  that  is  my  home. 

But  as  long  I keep  traveling  the  road  not  taken,  I just  might  get  there. 


DISCUSSION  QUESTIONS 


L 


I AM  FROM 

• What  are  some  significant  childhood  or  hometown  influences  that  you 
have?  Is  there  anything  that  you  think  has  shaped  who  you  are  today? 

WHERE  I’M  FROM 

• Why  do  you  think  this  author  experienced  more  acceptance  at  Andover 
than  at  college? 

• Do  you  think  a male  athlete  would  be  as  openly  accepted  at  PA? 

• The  author  is  worried  about  being  "pigeonholed."  Why  would  her 
peers  be  so  focused  on  her  sexual  orientation?  Have  you  ever  been 
"pigeonholed"  over  an  identity  you  value 

WHERE  ARE  YOU  FROM? 

• Why  is  "Where  are  you  from?"  such  a complicated  question  in 
today's  world? 

• The  concept  of  "home"  is  often  vague  and  undefined.  Do  you  believe 
that  home  is  where  you  are  from,  or  where  you  feel  the  most  comfort- 
able? Explain. 

• To  what  extent  does  attending  a boarding  school  change  the  role  of  the 
author's  "home"  in  his  overall  identity?  To  what  extent  has  it  changed 
yours? 

FEELING  LIKE  . . . 

• Why  do  people  hide  their  emotions,  true  personalities  and 
insecurities  from  their  peers?  Is  it  right  for  students  to  conform  to  this 
"masquerade"? 

• Do  you  believe  that  it  is  important  to  remember  your  "roots"  or  where 
you  came  from,  as  you  grow  and  change?  Why? 
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ON  THE  WAY  TO  GRANDMOTHER’S  HOUSE 

• Sometimes  the  most  important  and  life-changing  events  are  the  ones 
where  we  feel  most  uncomfortable  or  threatened.  Have  you  ever  expe- 
rienced one  such  situation? 

• Why  do  you  think  the  author  resented  her  grandmother's  beliefs  and 
morals?  Do  you  think  the  author  could  have  been  more  accepting  of 
her  grandmother's  beliefs  and  morals? 

• How  did  the  "new  world  at  Andover"  help  the  author  to  grow  up? 
Moving  from  one  world  or  culture  to  another  can  be  intimidating  but 
also  liberating.  Can  you  relate  to  such  an  experience?  Describe. 

MY  ACEROLA  TREE 

• How  does  one's  home  influence  the  causes  he  or  she  finds  important? 
In  the  author's  case,  do  you  think  that  being  separated  from  his  home 
influenced  his  perception  of  his  cause?  How  does  the  place  or  environ- 
ment we  grow  up  in  shape  our  future? 

ROOTS  DEEP 

• At  Andover  our  community  thrives  on  diversity.  No  matter  what  your 
religion,  race,  gender,  sexual  orientation,  etc.,  we  all  face  a similar  fate. 
We  all  are  coming  from  different  backgrounds  facing  an  unknown 
future.  How  do  you  feel  about  this  statement?  Do  you  agree  or  disagree 
with  the  author? 

• What  are  the  most  important  aspects  of  your  personal  journeys? 
Explain. 

SVENSKAFLICKA 

• People  are  often  racially  lumped  into  one  large  category,  "white"  for 
example,  but  what  about  more  specific  ethnic  backgrounds  such  as  be- 
ing Swedish?  Do  you  ethnically  identify  with  a broad  group  or  a more 
specific  one?  Why?  It  seems  that  when  we  leave  our  homes,  some  of  us 
begin  to  embrace  our  cultures  more  than  we  did  we  were  home,  why 
do  you  think  this  is  so? 
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MUSCOVITE 


• Some  people  who  grow  up  in  a variety  of  locations  feel  a sense  of  dis- 
connect. Have  you  ever  experienced  a culture  crisis?  Explain. 

• Despite  his  Korean  heritage,  the  author  calls  Moscow  home.  What 
makes  a place  home  for  you? 

• Do  you  think  some  cultures  are  villainized  more  than  others?  Why  or 
why  not? 

LOWER  RIGHT 

• In  a vastly  interconnected  world  such  as  ours,  the  intentions  and  pur- 
poses of  organizations  and  clubs  may  quickly  become  outdated.  What 
should  they  aim  for?  How  do  they  help  build  bridges  among  students 
of  different  backgrounds? 

• Do  you  think  that  culturally-focused  clubs  bring  students  closer  togeth- 
er, or  do  you  think  that  they  tend  to  further  segregate  different  ethnici- 
ties and  cultures  on  campus? 

MY  STORY  IN  THE  BIG  BLUE 

• While  all  Andover  students  have  a working  control  of  English,  lan- 
guage can  be  a barrier  for  some.  Have  you  ever  had  confusions  based 
on  miscommunications  or  misunderstandings  of  English  or  another 
language? 

WHO  AM  I? 

• Is  Andover  a "melting  pot"  or  "mosaic"?  Why  or  why  not?  What's  the 
difference? 

WHERE  IS  HOME? 

• Third  culture  kids  often  move  from  place  to  place  every  few  years.  Grow- 
ing up  in  such  circumstances,  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  important 
to  have  a fixed  notion  of  home?  Or  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  more 

_ important  to  keep  an  open  and  flexible  mind  about  this  notion? 


>>  YOUTH  FROM  EVERY  QUARTER 


• The  author  had  mentioned  that  he/she  did  not  know  whether  a home 
is  where  you  live  or  where  you  were  born.  What  is  your  idea  and  defini- 
tion of  home? 


GENERAL  QUESTIONS 


• Andover  can  become  a home  for  a lot  of  students,  but  does  that  cause 
issues  in  readjusting  whenever  students  return  home?  What  have  your 
experiences  been  as  you  transitioned  from  Andover  and  back  to  your 
home? 

• Some  students  have  to  travel  around  the  globe  to  get  to  Andover,  while 
others  simply  drive  up  the  street.  Regardless  of  how  far  away  your 
home  is,  how  have  you  had  to  adjust  to  this  school's  unique  culture? 

• Do  people  at  Andover  hang  out  with  people  of  different  backgrounds, 
or  do  friend  groups  tend  to  be  homogenous?  Compare  your  response 
to  that  of  someone  you  don't  normally  hang  out  with. 

• How  does  one's  home  influence  their  character?  How  do  you  think  this 
affects  one's  interactions  at  Andover? 

• Many  students  come  from  all  over  the  world  with  a clear  conception 
of  their  backgrounds,  cultures,  and  values.  Andover,  however,  seems  to 
alter  these  integral  parts  of  their  identity.  Has  Andover  had  the  same 
sort  of  influence  on  you?  If  so,  how? 
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STUDENT 

CONCLUSION 


Out  of  the  Blue  is  a student-run  initiative  that  has  allowed  us,  the  student 
editors,  not  only  to  explore  our  own  identities,  but  also  to  put  forth  a 
medium  for  others  to  educate  themselves  on  the  subject  of  identity.  All  of 
the  stories  included  in  this  volume  were  written  by  members  of  the  Phillips 
Academy  community.  Students,  faculty,  staff,  and  alumni  have  all  come  to- 
gether to  create  a corpus  that  reflects  the  diversity  of  backgrounds  that  our 
school  so  proudly  embraces.  While  we  faced  many  difficulties  along  the  road 
to  our  book's  completion,  the  unique  experiences  that  authors  shared  with 
us  through  submissions  ultimately  became  our  greatest  motivation  and  most 
valuable  resource.  As  the  number  of  stories  in  each  category  increased,  our 
belief  in  the  Andover  community  and  in  the  immense  power  of  creative  voice 
strengthened.  We  read  every  submission  we  received  as  a group  and  found 
that  we  were  exploring  new  realms  of  our  own  identities  as  well  as  those  of 
others.  Within  every  hour  over  the  past  two  years  that  we  have  spent  working 
on  the  Out  of  the  Blue  project,  we  have  laced  parts  of  ourselves  into  the  final 
project. 

These  submissions  generally  focus  on  a single  facet  of  identity — be  it  gender, 
geographic  origin,  race,  religion,  sexual  orientation,  or  socioeconomic  class 
— as  well  as  the  stories  have  been  sorted  as  such.  But  no  single  facet  of 
identity  can  define  a person,  just  as  no  single  story  can  define  an  identity.  For 
us,  this  journey  has  been  one  of  appreciation  for  the  complex  intersections  of 
identities  that  influence  us  and  the  infinite  construction  of  experiences  that 
shape  an  identity.  While  you  are  reading,  we  urge  you  to  keep  in  your  mind  the 
context  of  the  world  that  we  live  in.  Recognize  that  no  experience  in  this  book 
can  be  fully  representative  of  its  titled  chapter;  understand  that  no  chapter  in 
this  book  can  hope  to  do  justice  to  a massive  world  of  experiences.  Appreciate 
that  no  part  of  this  anthology,  or  even  this  anthology  itself,  stands  alone.  That 
said,  the  pieces  in  this  book  can  be  read  as  both  individual  projects  or  pieces 
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of  a whole.  You  need  not  abide  by 
the  order  in  which  we  have  pre- 
sented the  stories.  The  only  request 
we  make  is  that  you  spend  some 
time  reading  and  reflecting  upon 
a section  with  which  you  may  not 
immediately  connect,  in  the  hopes 
that  you  might  become  aware  of 
another  individual's  reality  that 
had  previously  been  inconceivable. 

Look  at  the  questions  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter,  and  consider  your 
own  views  in  partnership  with  Out 
of  the  Blue's  submissions. 

Making  it  all  the  way  to  publica- 
tion has  not  been  an  easy  process.  Nevertheless,  we  are  confident  that  this 
book  has  the  power  to  become  an  invaluable  resource  and  learning  tool,  fully 
representative  of  the  mission  of  the  Office  of  Community  and  Multicultural 
Development.  We  believe  that  everyone  in  this  world  already  possesses  the 
skill  sets  necessary  to  discuss  and  conquer  issues  of  identity.  But  sometimes, 
a catalyst  is  needed  to  spark  discussion  and  create  substantial  change.  We 
know  that  OOTB  can  serve  as  one  of  the  many  matches  that  will  illuminate 
the  path  towards  constructive  and  passionate  dialogue  about  identity  within 
our  own  community.  We  hope  that  one  day,  the  Out  of  the  Blue  project  and 
those  whom  it  touches  at  Andover  may  help  teach  the  world  that,  through 
investigation  and  a greater  understanding  of  experiences  outside  of  our  own, 
we  come  to  a greater  understanding  of  ourselves. 

Signed,  The  Student  Editors  of  Out  of  the  Blue 


^Ignorance  of  each  other  is 
what  has  made  unity  impos- 
sible in  the  past  . . . We  need 
more  light  about  each  other. 
Light  creates  understanding, 
understanding  creates  love, 
love  creates  patience,  and  pa- 
tience creates  unity.  Once  we 
have  more  knowledge 
(light)  about  each  other,  we 
will  stop  condemning  each 


other  and  a united  front  will  be 
brought  about.** 

Malcolm  X 
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LIST  OF  CAMD  CLUBS 
&.  ORGANIZATIONS 


Community  and  Multicultural  Development  Office  (CAMD) 
2013-14  CAMD  Clubs  At  Phillips  Academy -Andover 


AfLatAm  (AfricanLatinoAmerican) 

Faculty  advisor(s): 

LaShawn  Springer  & Terrell  Ivory 

AfLatAm  Mentoring  Program  (AMP), 

Linda  Griffith 

Alianza  Latina,  Clara  Isaza-Bishop, 

Carmen  Munoz-Fernandez 

Andover  Korean  Society  (AKS), 

Aya  Murata 

Andover  Christian  Fellowship  (ACF), 

Shawn  Fulford 

Andover  Japanese  Connection  (AJC), 

Ying  Schmitt 

Asian  Society,  Aya  Murata 

African  Student  Union  (ASU), 

Elly  Nyamwaya 

Catholic  Student  Fellowship  (CSF), 

Dr.  Mary  Kantor 

Chinese  Taiwanese  Std  Assoc,  CTSA, 

Fei  Yao 

Community  Service,  Monique  Cueto-Potts 

Culture,  Politics,  and  Religion  (CPR) 

Rev.  Anne  Gardner 

Global  Nomads  (GN),  Susanne  Torabi 

Gay  Straight  Alliance  (GSA) 

Margaret  Harrigan 


Hindu  Student  Union,  Rev.  Anne  Gardner 
IndoPak,  Raj  Mundra 
International  Club,  Susanne  Torabi 

Jewish  Student  Union  (JSU), 

Rabbi  Michael  Swarttz 

Middle  East  & North  Africa 
Association  (MENAA)  Christopher  Gurry 

MLK  Jr.  Day  Planning  Committee, 

Linda  Griffith 

MOSAIC  (Mixed  Heritage  Affinity 
Group),  Aya  Murata 

Muslim  Student  Association  (MSA), 

Rev.  Anne  Gardner 

Non-Sibi  Society  (NSS), 

Kassie  Archambault 

Outliers  Book  Club  (affinity  group  for 
full  scholarship  students),  Linda  Griffith, 
Anne  Gardner,  Karina  Hernandez-Guarniz 

South  East  Asian  Club  (SEA), 

Michael  Legaspi 

Student  Anti-Genocide  Coalition 
(STAND),  Christopher  Shaw 

Women's  Forum  (WoFo),  Emma  Frey 

World  Partner  Program,  Susanne  Torabi 
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